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THE REVELATION OF TIE SUPERNATURAL OR- 
DER, AND ITS RELATION TO THE PRIMITIVE 
IDEA OF REASON, 

Our reason in apprehending the 
intelligible is advertised at the same 
time of the existence of the super- 
intelligible. It is necessary to ex- 
plain here the sense in which this lat- 
ter term is used. It is evident that it 
can be used only in a relative and not 
in an absolute sense. That which 


is absolutely without the domain of 


the intelligible is absolutely unintelli- 
gible and thereforé a non-entity. The 
super-intelligible must therefore be 
something which is intelligible to God, 
but above:the range either of all crea- 
ted reason, or of human reason in its 
present condition. It will suffice for 
the present to consider it under the 
latter category. 

Our reason undoubtedly appre- 
hends in its intelligible object the ex- 
istence of something which is above 
the range of human intelligence in its 
present state. 
material and spiritual substances is in- 
comprehensible. Much more, the in- 
timate nature or essence of the infinite 
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divine being. All science begins from 
and conducts to the incomprehensible. 
Any one who wishes to satisfy himself 
of this may peruse the first few chapters 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Principles 
of Philosophy.” That portion of the 
first article of the creed which reason 
can demonstrate; namely, the being 
of God, the Creator of the world, in 
which is included also the immortality 
of the soul, and the principle of moral 
obligation ; advertises therefore, of an 
infinite sphere of truth which is above 
our comprehension. Thenatural sug- 
gests the supernatural, in which it has 
its first and final cause, its origin and 
ultimate end. The knowledge of the 
natural, therefore, gives us a kind of 
negative knowledge of the super-natu- 
ral, by advertising us of its own in- 
completeness, and of the want of any 
principle of self-origination or meta- 
physical finality in itself. A system 
of pure naturalism which represents 
the idea of reason under a form which 
satisfies completely the intelligence 
without introducing the supernatu- 
ral, is impossible. What is nature, 
and what do we mean by the natu- 
ral? Nature is simply the aggregate 
of finite entities, and the natural is 
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what may be predicated of these enti- 
ties. A system of pure naturalism 
would therefore give a complete ac- 
count of this aggregate of finite enti- 
ties, without going beyond the entities 
themselves, that is, without transcend- 
ing the limits of space, time, the finite 
and the contingent. Such a system 
is not only incapable of rational de- 
monstration, but utterly unthinkable. 
For, when the mind has gone to its 
utmost length in denying or exclud- 
ing every positive affirmation of any- 
thing except nature, there remains al- 
ways the abyss of the unknown from 
which nature came and to which it 
tends, even though the unknown may 
be declared to be unknowable. ‘Those 
who deny the super-intelligible and 
the supernatural, therefore, are merc 
sceptics, and cannot construct a phi- 
losophy. Those who affirm a First 
Cause, in which second causes and 
their effects are intelligible, affirm the 
supernatural, For the first and ab- 
solute Cause cannot be included under 
the same generic term with the sec- 
ond causes and finite forces of nature. 


The more periectly and clearly they 


evolve the full theistic conception of 
pure reason, the more distinctly do 
they affirm the supernatural, because 
the idea of God as the infinite, intel- 
ligible object of his own infinite in- 
telligence is proportionately explicat- 
ed and apprehended. It is explicated 
and apprehended by means of analo- 
gies derived from finite objects, but 
these analogies suggest that there is 
an infinite something behind them 
which they represent. By these an- 
alogies we learn in a measure the 
meaning of the affirmation Ut Deus 
sit. We do not learn Quid sit Deus, 
but still we cannot help asking the 
question, What is God, what is his 
essence? Weknow that he is the ad- 
equate object of his own intelligence 
and will, and therefore we cannot help 
asking the question what is that ob- 
ject, what does God see and love in 
himself, in what does his most pure 
and infinite act consist, what is his 
beatitude? Our reason is advertised 
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of an infinite truth, reality, or being, 
which it cannot comprehend, that is, 
of the super-intelligible. Those who 
base their philosophy on pure theism, 
or a modified rationalistic Christianity, 
are therefore entirely mistaken when 
they profess to be anti-supernatural- 
ists, and to draw a distinctly marked 
line between themselves and the sup- 
ernaturalists. ‘The distinction is only 
between more or less consistent sup- 
ernaturalists. Those who are at the 
remotest point from the Catholic idea, 
see that those who are a little nearer 
have no tenable standing-point, and 
these see it of those who are nearer 
than they are, and so on, until we 
come to the Anglicans and the Orien- 
tals. But the extremists themselve 

have no better standing-point’ than 
the intermediaries, and in their theis- 
tic conception have admitted a princi- 
ple from which they can be driven 
by irresistible and invincible ‘logic to 
the Catholic Church. For the present, 
we merely aim to show that they are 
compelled to admit the supernatural 
when they aflirm God as the first and 
final cause of the world. In affirming 
this, they affirm that nature has its 
origin and final reason in the super- 
natural, or in an intinite object above 
itself, which human reason cannot 
comprehend. That is, they affirm sup- 
er-intelligible and super-natural rela- 
tions, of man andthe universe. These 
relations must be regulated and ad- 
justed by some law. This law is eith- 
er the simple continuity of the origin- 
al creative act which explicates itself 
through con-creative second causes in 
time and space, or it is this, and in 
addition to this, an immediate act of 
the Creator completing his original, 
creative act by subsequent acts of an 
equal or superior order, which concur 
with the first towards the final cause 
of the creation. Whoever takes the 
first horn of this dilemma is a pure 
naturalist in the only sense of the 
word which is intelligible. That is, 
while he is a supernaturalist, in main- 
taining that nature has its first .and 
final cause in the supernatural, or in 
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God; he is a naturalist in maintain- 
ing that man has no other tendency 
to his final cause except that given in 
the creative act that is essential to na- 
ture, and no other mode prescribed 
for returning to his final cause than 
the explication of this natural tenden- 
ey, according to natural law. Conse- 
quently, reason is sufficient, without 
revelation; the will, without grace ; 
humanity, without the incarnation ; so- 
ciety, or the race organized under law, 
without the church. It is precisely in 
the method of treating this thesis of nat- 
uralism that the divarication takes place 
between the great schools of Catholic 
theology and between the various sys- 
tems of philosophy, whether orthodox 
or heterodox, which profess to base 
themselves on the Christian idea, or 
to ally themselves with it. It is not 
easy to find the clue which will lead 
us safely through this labyrinth and 
preserve us from deviating either to 
the right hand or to the left, by denying 
too much on the one hand to the nat- 
uralists, or conceding too much to them 
on the other. Nevertheless it is ne- 
cessary to search for it, or to give up 
all effort to discuss the question be- 
fore us, and to prove from principles 
furnished by nature and reason the 
necessity of accepting a supernatural 
revelation. 

The true thesis of pure naturalism 
or rationalism is, that God in educa- 
ting the human race for the destiny in 
view of which he created it, merely 
explicates that which is contained in 
nature by virtue of the original crea- 
tive act, without any subsequent inter- 
ference of the divine, creative power. 
He develops nature by natural laws 
alone, in one invariable mode. The 
physical universe evolves by a rigid 
sequence the force of all the second 
causes which it contains. The ration- 
al world is governed by the same law, 
and so also is the moral and spiritual 
world. The intellectual and spiritual 
education of the human race devel- 
ops nothing except natural reason, 
and the natural, spiritual capacity of 
the soul. Reason extends its con- 
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quests by a continual progress in the 
super-intelligible realm, reducing it to 
the intelligible, and eternally approach- 
ing to the comprehension of the infi- 
nite and absolute truth. The spirit- 
ual capacity advances constantly in 
the supernatural realm, reducing it to 
the natural, and eternally approach- 
ing the infinite and absolute good or 
being. All nature, all creation, is on 
the march, and its momentum is the 
impulsive force given it by the crea- 
tive impact that launched it into exis- 
tence and activity. 

Planting themselves on this thesis, 
its advocates profess to have an ¢ pri- 
ort principle by which they prove the 
all-sufficiency of nature for the fulfil- 
ment of its own destiny, and reject as 
an unnecessary or even inconceivable 
intrusion, the affirmation of another 
divine creative act, giving a new im- 
pact to nature, superadding a new 
force to natural law, subordinating the 
physical universe to a higher end, 
implanting a superior principle of in- 
telligence and will in the human soul, 
and giving to the race a destination 
above that to which it tends by its 
own proper momentum. They refuse 
to entertain the question of a super- 
natural order, or an order which edu- 
cates the race according to a law su- 
perior to that of the evolution of the 
mere forces of nature; and in conse- 
quence of this refusal, they logically 
refuse to entertain the question of a 
supernatural revelation disclosing this 
order, and of a supernatural religion 
in which the doctrines, laws, institu- 
tions, forces and instruments of this 
order are organized, for the purpose 
of drawing the human race into itself. 

This is the last fortress into which 
heterodox philosophy has fled. The 
open plains are no longer tenable. 
The only conflict of magnitude now 
raging in Christendom is between the 
champions of the Catholic faith and 
the tenants of this stronghold. It isa 
great advantage for the cause of truth 
that it is so. ‘The controversy is sim- 
plified, the issues are clearly marked, 
the opportunity is favorable for an 
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unimpeded and decisive collision be- 
tween the forces of faith and un- 
belief, and the triumph of faith will 
open the way for Christianity to gain 
a new and mighty sway over the 
mind, the heart, and the life of the 
civilized world. This stronghold is 
no more tenable than any of the others 
which have been successively occu- 
pied and abandoned. Its tenants 
have gained only a momentary advan- 
tage by retreating to it. ‘They escape 
certain of the inconsistencies of other 
parties and evade the Catholic argu- 
ments levelled against these inconsis- 
tencies. But they can be driven by 
the irresistible force of reason from 
their position, and made to draw the 
Catholic conclusion from their own 
premises. 

We do not say this in a boastful 
spirit, or as vaunting our own ability 
to effect a logical demolition of ration- 
alism. Rather, we desire to express 
our confidence that the reason of its 
advocates themselves will drive them 
out of it, and that the common judgment 
of an age more enlightened than the 
present will demolish it. It is our 
opinion, formed after hearing the lan- 
guage used by a great number of 
men of all parties, and reading a still 
greater number of their published ut- 
terances, that the most enlightened in- 
telligence of this age in Protestant 
Christendom has reached two conclu- 
sions; the first is, that the Catholic 
Church is the true and genuine church 
of Christianity ; and the second, that 
it is necessary to have a positive re- 
ligiov. which will embody the same 
idea that produced Christianity. The 
combination and evolution of these 
two intellectual convictions promise 
to result in a return to Catholicism. 
And there are to be seen even already 
in the writings of those who have given 
up the positive Christianity of ortho- 
dox Protestantism, indications of the 
workings of a philosophy which tends 
to bring them round to the positive 
supernatural faith of the Catholic 
church. It is by these grand, intellec- 
tual currents moving the general mind 
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of an age, that individual minds are 
chiefly influenced, more than by the 
thoughts of other individual minds. 
Individual thinkers can seareely do 
more than to detect the subtle element 
which the common intellectual atmos- 
phere holds in solution, to interpret to 
other thinkers their own thoughts, 
or give them a direction which will 
help them to discover for themselves 
some truth more integral and univer- 
sal than they now possess. There- 
fore, while confiding in the power of 
the integral and universal truth em- 
bodied in the Catholic creed to bear 
down all opposition and vanquish every 
philosophy which rises up against it, 
we do not arrogate the ability to grasp 
and wield this power, and to exhibit 
the Catholic idea in its full evidence 
as the integrating, all-embracing form 
of universal truth. It is proposed in 
an honorable and conciliatory spirit to 
those who love truth and are able to 
investigate it for themselves. Many 
things must necessarily be affirmed or 
suggested in a brief, unpretending se- 
ries of essays, which admit of and re- 
quire minute and elaborate proof, such 
as can only be given in an extensive 
work, but merely sketched here after 
the manner of an outline engraving 
which leaves out the filling up belong- 
ing to a finished picture. 

To return from this digression. We 
have begun the task of indicating how 
that naturalism or pure rationalism 
which affirms the theistic conception 
logically demonstrable by pure reason, 
can only integrate itself and expand 
itself to a universal Theodicy or doc- 
trine of God, in a supernatural revela- 
tion. 


If 


the opposite theory of pure 
naturalism were true, it ought to verify 
itself in the actual history of the hu- 
man race, and in the actual process of 


its education. ‘The idea of the super- 
natural ought to be entirely absent from 
the consciousness of the race. For, on 
the supposition of that theory, it has 
no place in the human mind—and no 
business in the world. If unassisted 
nature and reason suffice for them- 
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selyes they ought to do their work 
alone, and do it so thoroughly that 
there would be no room for any pre- 
tended supernatural revelation to creep 
in. ‘The history of mankind ought to 
be a continuous, regular evolution of 
reason and nature, like the movements 
of the planets; the human race ought 
to have been conscious of this law from 
the beginning, and never to have 
dreamed of the supernatural, never to 
have desired it. 

Philosophy ought to have been, from 
ihe first, master of the situation, and to 
have domineered over the whole do- 
main of thought. 

The reverse of this is the fact. The 
history of the human race, and the 
whole world of human thought, is fill- 
ed with the idea of the supernatural. 
The philosophy of naturalism is either 
a modification and re-combination of 
principles learned from revelation, or 
a protest against revelation and an at- 
tempt to dethrone it from its sway. It 
lias no pretence of being original and 
universal, but always pre-supposes re- 
velation as having prior possession, 
and dating from time immemorial. 
Now human nature and human reason 
are certainly competent to fulfil what- 
ever task God has assigned them. 
They act according to fixed laws, and 
tend infallibly to the end for which they 
were created. The judgments of hu- 
man reason and of the human race are 
valid in their proper sphere. And 
therefore the judgment of mankind that 
its law of evolution is in the line of the 
supernatural is a valid judgment. Re- 
velation has the claim of prescription 
and of universal tradition. Naturalism 
must set aside this claim and establish 
2 positive claim for itself based on de- 
monstration, before it has any right 
even toa hearing. It can do neither. 
It cannot bring any conclusive argu- 
ment against revelation, nor can it es- 
tablish itself on any basis of demon- 
stration which does not pre-suppose the 
instruction of reason by revelation. 

It cannot conclusively object to re- 
velation. The very principle of law, 
that is, of the invariable rexus be- 
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tween cause and effect, which is the ul- 
timate axiom of naturalism, is based 
on the perpetual concurrence of the 
first cause with all secondary causes, 
that is, the perpetuity of the creative 
act by which God perpetually creates 
the creature. There is no reason why 
this creative, act should explicate all 
its effects at once or merely conserve 
the existences it has produced, and not 
explicate successively in space and 
time the effects of its creative energy. 
The hypothesis that the creative pow- 
er can never act directly in nature ex- 
cept at its origin, and must afterwards 
merely act through the medium of pre- 
viously created causes in a direct line, 
is the sheerest assumption. Some of 
the most eminent men in modern phy- 
sical science maintain the theory 
of successive creations. There may 
be the same direct intervention of 
creative power in the moral and spirit- 
ual world. Miracles, revelations, super- 
natural interventions for the regenera- 
tion and elevatton of the human race, 
are not improbable on any & priori 
principle. The artifice by which the 
entire tradition of the human race is 
set aside, and a demand made to prove 
the supernatural de novo, is unwarrant- 
able and unfair. .The supernatural 
has the title of prescription, and the 
burden of proof lies only upon the par- 
ticular systems, to show that they are 
genuine manifestations of it, and not 
its counterfeits. The existence of a 
reality which may be counterfeited is 
a fair postulate of reason, until the con- 
trary is demonstrated, and something 
positive of a prior and more universal 
order is logically established from the 
first principles of reason. We are not 
to be put off with assurances like a 
fraudulent debtor’s promises of pay- 
ment, that our doubts and uncertain- 
ties, will be satisfied after two thousand 
or two hundred thousand years. Ex- 
clude the supernatural, and natural 
reason will have, and can have no- 
thing in the future, beyond the univer- 
sal data and principles which we have 
now and have had from the beginning, 
with which to solve its problems. The 
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connection between mind and matter, 
the origin and destination of the soul, 
the future life, the state of other orders 
of intelligent beings, the condition of 
other worlds, will be as abstruse and 
incapable of satisfactory settlement 
then as now. If we are to gain any 
certain knowledge concerning them, it 
must be in a supernatural way. And 
what conclusive reason is there for de- 
ciding that we may not? Who can 
prove that some of that infinite truth 
which surrounds us may not break 
through the veil, that some of the in- 
telligent spirits of other spheres may 
not be sent to enlighten and instruct 
us ?* 

One of the ablest advocates of 
naturalism, Mr. William R. Alger, 
has admitted that it is possible, and 
even maintains that it has already 
taken place. In his erudite work on 
the “Tlistory of the Doctrine of a Fu- 
ture Life,” he maintains the opinion 
that Jesus Christ isa most perfect and 
exalted being, who was sent into this 
world by God to teach mankind, who 
wrought miracles and really raised his 
body to life in attestation of his doc- 
trine, although he supposes that he 
laid it aside again when he left the 
earth. He distinctly asserts the in- 
fallibility of Christ as a teacher, and 
of the doctrine which he actually 
taught with his own lips. Here is a 
most distinet and explicit concession of 
the principle of supernatural revela- 
tion. To those who heard him he was 
a supernatural and infallible teacher. 
In so far as his doctrine is really ap- 
prehended it is for all generations a 
supernatural and infallible truth. It 
has regenerated mankind, and Mr. 
Alger believes it is destined, when bet- 
ter understood, to carry the work of 
regeneration to a higher point in the 
future. It is true, he does not acknow- 
ledge that the apostles were infallible 
in apprehending and teaching the doc- 
trine of Christ. But he must admit, 
that in so far as they have apprehend- 


* That is, who can prove it from reason alone, with- 
out the evidence of Revelation itself that it is already 
completed ? 


ed and perpetuated it, and in so far as 
he himself and others of his schoo] 
now apprehend it more perfectly than 
they did, they apprehend supernatural 
truth and appropriate a supernatural 
power. Besides, once admitting that 
Christ was an infallible teacher, it is 
impossible to show why he could not 
do what so many philosophers have 
done, communieate his doctrine in clear 
and intelligible terms, so that the sub- 
stance of it would be correctly under- 
stool and perpetuated. Miss Frances 
Cobbe, admitted to be the best exposi- 
tor of the doctrine of the celebrated 
Theodore Parker, in her “ Broken 
Lights,” and other similar writers, 
give to the doctrine and institutions of 
Christ a power that is superhuman 
and that denotes the action of a super- 
human intelligence. Those who prog- 
nosticate a new church, a new re- 
ligion, a realization of ideal humanity 
on earth, cannot integrate their hypo- 
thesis in anything except the super- 
natural, and must suppose either a 
new outburst of supernatural life from 
the germ which Christ planted on th 
earth, or the advent of another super- 
human Redeemer. 

Dr. Brownson while yet only a trans- 
cendental philosopher on his road to 
the Church, exhibited this thought with 
great power and beauty, in a little 
book entitled “ New Views.” The 
dream of a new redemption of man- 
kind in the order of temporal perfec- 
tion and felicity was never presented 
with greater argumentative ability or 
portrayed in more charming colors, at 
least in the English language; and 
never was any thing made more clear 
than the necessity of superhuman 
powers for the actual fulfilment of 
this bewitching dream.* 

Whether we look backward or for- 
ward, we confront the idea of the su- 
pernatural. This is enough to prove 
its reality. There are no universal 
pseudo-ideas, deceits, or illusions. That 
which is universal is true. We have 

* That is, bewitching to those who do not believe in 


something far more sublime, the restoration of all 
things in Christ, foretold in the Scriptures. 
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therefore only to inspect the idea of 
the supernatural, to examine and ex- 
plicate its contents, te interrogate the 
universal belief and tradition of man- 
kind, to study the history of the 
race, and unfold the wisdom of the 
ancients, and the result will be 
truth. We shall obtain true and 
just conceptions of the original, 
universal, eternal idea, in which all 
particular forms of science, belief, law, 
and human evolution in all directions, 
coalesce and integrate themselves as 
in a complete whole including all the 
relations of the universe to God, as 
First and Final Cause. 

We must now go back to the point 
where we left off, after establishing as 
the first principle of all science and 
faith the pure theistic doctrine re- 
specting the first and final cause, or 
the origin and end of all things in ne- 
cessary being, that is, God. We have 
to show the position of this doctrine 
in the conception of supernatural reve- 
jation, and its connection with the other 
doctrines which express the supernatu- 
ral relation of the human race and the 
universe to God. 

The conception of the supernatural 
in its most simple and universal form, 
is the conception of somewhat distinct 
from and superior to the complete 
aggregate of created forces or second 
causes. In this sense, it is identical 
with the conception of first and final 
cause. It may be proper here to ex- 
plain the term Final Cause, which is not 
incommon use among English writers. 
It expresses the ultimate motive or 
reason for which the universe was 
created, the end to which all things are 
tending. When we say that God is 
necessarily the final cause, as well 
as the first cause, of all existing things, 
we mean that he could have had no 
motive or end in creating, extrinsic 
to his own being. All that proceeds 
from him as first cause must return 
to him as final cause. From this it 
appears that the conception of nature 
in any theistic system implies the 
supernatural ; because it implies a 
cause and end for nature above itself. 


The supernatural can only be denied 
by the atheist, who maintains that 
there is nothing superior to what the 
Theist calls second causes, or by the 
Pantheist, who either identifies God 
with nature, or nature with God. A 
Theist cannot form any conception of 
pure nature or a purely natural order, 
except as included in a supernatural! 
plan; because his natural order origi- 
nates in a cause and tends toward an 
end above and beyond itself, and is 
not therefore its own adequate reason. 
As we have already seen, reason, by 
virtue of its original intuition of the 
infinite, is advertised of something in- 
finitely beyond all finite comprehen- 
sion. By apprehending its own limi- 
tation, and the finite, relative, con- 
tingent existence of all things which 
are, it is advertised of an infinite un- 
known, and thus has a negative know- 
ledge of the supernatural. By the 
light of the creative act in itself and 
in the universe, it apprehends the 
being of God as reflected in his 
works and made intelligible by the 
similitude of created existences to 
the Creator. It apprehends that 
there is an infinite being, whose 
created similitude is in itself and all 
things; a primal uncreated light, the 
cause of the reflected light in which 
nature is intelligible. Therefore it 
apprehends the supernatural. But it 
does not directly and immediately 
perceive what this infinite being or 
uncreated light is, and cannot do so. 
That is, by explicating its own primi- 
tive idea, and bringing it more and 
clearly into the reflective conscious- 
ness, and by learning more and more 
of the universe of created existences, it 
may go on indefinitely, apprehending 
God by the reflected light of simili- 
tudes, “per speculum, in enigmate ;” 
but it must progress always in the 
same line: it has no tendency toward 
an immediate vision of God as he is 
intelligible in his own essence and by 
uncreated light. Therefore, it has 
only a negative and not a positive ap- 
prehension of the supernatural. God 
dwells in a light inaccessible to created 
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intelligence, as such. There is an in- 
finite abyss between him and all fin- 
ite reason, which cannot be crossed 
by any movement of reason, however 
accelerated or prolonged. Therefore, 
although there is no science or philoso- 
phy possible which does not proceed 
from the affirmation of the supernatu- 
ral, that is, of the infinite first and final 
cause of nature, yet it is not properly 
called supernatural science so long as 
it is confined to the limits of that 
knowledge of causes above nature 
which is gained only through nature. 
Its domain is restricted to that intelli- 
gibility which God has given to second 
causes and created existences, and 
which only reflects himself indirectly. 
Therefore, theologians usually call it 
natural knowledge, and in its highes 
form natural theology, as being limited 
within the bounds above described. 
They call that the natural order in 
which the mind is limited to the ex- 
plication of that capacity of apprehend- 
ing God, or of that intuitive idea of 
God, which constitutes it rational, 
and is therefore limited to a relation 
to God corresponding to the mode of 
apprehending him. The term super- 
natural is restricted to an order in 
which God reveals to the human 
mind the possibility of apprehending 
him by the uncreated light in which 
he is intelligible to himself, and com- 
ing into a relation to him curresponding 
therewith; giving at the same time 
an elevation to the power of intelli- 
gence and volition which enables it to 
realize that possibility. This eleva- 
tion includes the disclosure of truths 
not discoverable otherwise, as well as 
the faculty of apprehending them in 
such a vivid manner that they can 
have an efficacious agion on the will, 
and give it asupernatural direction. 
Jn this sense, rationalists have no 
conception of the supernatural. None 
have it, except Catholics, or those who 
have retained it from Catholic tradi- 
tion. When we ascribe to rationalists 
a recognition of the supernatural, we 
merely intend to say that they recog- 
nize in part that immediate interfer- 
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ence of God to instruct mankind and 
lead it to its destiny which is really 
and ultimately, although not in their 
apprehension, directed to the eleva- 
tion of man to a sphere above that 
which is naturally possible. There- 
fore they cannot object to revelation 
on the ground of its being an inter- 
ference with the course of nature or not 
in harmony with it, and cannot make 
an d priort principle by virtue of which 
they can prejudge and condemn the 
contents of revelation. But we do 
not mean to say that they possess 
the conception of that which consti- 
tutes the supernaturalness of the reve- 
lation, in the scientific sense of the 
term as used by Catholic theologians. 
Even orthodox Protestants possess it 
very confusedly. And here lies the 
source of most of the misconceptions 
of several abstruse Catholic dogmas. 

It is in the restricted sense that we 
shall use the term supernatural here- 
after, unless we make it plain that we 
use it in the general signification. 

We are now prepared to state ina 
few words the relation of the concep- 
tion of God which is intelligible to 
reason, to the revealed truths con- 
cerning his interior relations which are 
received by faith on the authority of 
his divine veracity. Hew does the 
mind pass through the knowledge of 
God to belief in God; through “ Cog- 
nosco Deum” to “ Credo in Deum” ? * 

We have already said that “ Cognos- 
co” is included in “Credo.” The creed 
begins by setting before the mind that 
which isself-evident and demonstrable 
concerning God, in which is included 
his veracity. It then discloses cer- 
tain truths concerning God which are 
not self-evident or demonstrable from 
their own intrinsic reason, but which 
are proposed as credible, on the author- 
ity of God. The word “ Credo” ex- 
presses this. “I believe in God,’ 
means not merely, “I affirm the being 
of God,” but also, “I believe certain 
truths regarding God (whose being is 
made known to me by the light of rea- 
son) on the authority of his Word.” 

*“ T know God,” “I believe in God.” 
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These truths must have in them a 
certain obscurity impervious to the in- 
tellectual vision ; otherwise, they would 
take their place among evident and 
known truths, and would no longer be 
believed on the simple motive of the 
veracity of God revealing them. That 
is, they are mysteries, intelligible so 
far as to enable the mind to appre- 
hend what are the propositions to 
which it is required to assent, but 
super-intelligible as to their intrinsic 
reason and ground in the necessary 
and eternal truth, or the being of God. 

In the Creed these mysteries, fore- 
shadowed by the word “Credo,” and 
by the word “ Deum,” considered in 
its relation to “Credo,” which indi- 
cates a revelation of mysterious truths 
concerning the Divine Being to follow 
in order after the affirmation of the 
being and unity of God; begin to be 
formally expressed by the word “ Pa- 
trem.” In this word there is implicit- 
ly contained the interior, personal re- 
lation of the Father to the Son and 
Holy Ghost in the blessed Trinity, 
and his exterior relation to man as the 
author of the supernatural order of 
grace, or the order in which man is 
affiliated to him in the Son, through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
These relations of the three persons 
of the blessed Trinity to each other, 
and to man, include the entire sub- 
stance of that which is strictly and 
properly the supernatural revelation 
of the Creed, and the direct object of 
faith. Before proceeding, however, to 
the consideration of the mysteries of 
faith in their order, it is necessary to 
inquire more closely into the process 
by which the intellect is brought to 
face its supernatural object, and made 
capable of eliciting an act of faith. 

The chief difficulty in the case is to 
find the connection between the last 
act of reason and the first act of faith, 
the medium of transit from the natu- 
ral to the supernatural. The Catho- 
lic doctrine teaches that the act of 
faith is above the natural power of the 
human mind. It is strictly supernat- 
ural, and possible only by the aid of 
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supernatural grace. Yet it is a ra- 
tional act, for the virtue of faith is 
seated in the intellect as its subject, 
according to the teaching of St. Thom- 
It is justifiable and expjicable 
on rational grounds, and even requir- 
ed by right reason. The truths of 
revelation are not only objectively cer- 
tain, but the intellect has a subjective 
certitude of them which is absolute, 
and excludes all suspicion or fear of 
the contrary. Now, then, unless, we 
adopt the hypothesis that we have lost 
our natural capacity for discerning di- 
vine truth, by the fall, and are merely 
restored by divine grace to the natural 
use of reason, there are several very 
perplexing questions on this point 
which press for an answer. Rejecting 
this hypothesis of the total corruption 
of reason, which will hereafter be 
proved to be false and absurd, how 
can faith give the mind absolute certi- 
tude of the truth of its object, when 
that truth is neithey self-evident nor 
demonstrable to reason from its own 
self-evident principles? Given, that 
the intellect has this certitude, how is 
it that we cannot attain to it by the 
natural operation of reason? Once 
more, what is the evidence of the fact 
of revelation to ordinary minds? Is 
it a demonstration founded on the ar- 
guments for credibility? If so, how 
are they capable of comprehending 
them, and what are they to do before 
they have gone through with the pro- 
cess of examination ? Ifnot, how have 
they a rational and certain ground for 
the judgment that God has really re- 
vealed the truths of Christianity ? 
Suppose now the fact of revelation es- 
tablished, and that the mind appre- 
hends that God requires its assent to 
certain truths on the virtue of his own 
veracity. The veracity of God being 
apprehended as one logical premiss, 
and the revelation of certain truths as 
another, can reason draw the certain 
conclusion that the truth of these 
propositions is necessarily contained 
in the veracity of God or not? If it 
can, way is not the mind capable of 
giving them the firm, unwavering as- 


as. 
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sent of faith by its own natural power, 
without the aid of grace? If not, 
how is it that the assent of the intel- 
lect to the truth of revealed proposi- 
tions does not always necessarily con- 
tain in it a metaphysical doubt or a 
judgment that the contrary is more or 


less probable, or at least possible? If 


it is said that the will, inclined by the 
grace of God, determines to. adhere 
positively to the proposed revelation 
as true, what is meant by this? Does 
the will merely determine to act 
practically as if these proposed truths 
were evident, in spite of the lesser 
probability of the contrary? Then 
the assent of the intellect is merely a 
judgment that revelation is probably 
true, and that it is safest to follow it, 
which does not satisfy the demand of 
faith. For faith excludes all fear or 
suspicion that the articles of faith may 
possibly be false. Does the will force 
the intellect to judge that those prop- 
ositions are certain which it appre- 
hends only as probable? How is this 
possible? The will is a blind facul- 
ty, which is directed by the intellect. 
“ Nil volitum nisi prius cognitum.” * 
There is no act of will without a pre- 
vious act of knowledge. The will can- 
not lawfully determine the intellect to 
give any stronger assent to a propo- 
sition than the evidence warrants. 
In a word, it is difficult to show how 
the intellect has an absolute certitude 
of the object of faith, without repre- 
senting the object of faith as coinci- 
dent with the object of knowledge, or 
the intuitive idea of reason, and thus 
naturally apprehensible. It is also 
difficult to show that faith is not coin- 
cident with knowledge, and thus to 
bring out the conception of its super- 
naturalness, without destroying the 
connection between faith and reason, 
subverting its rational basis, and rep- 
resenting the grace of faith as either 
restoring a destroyed faculty or ad- 
ding a new one to the soul, whose ob- 
ject is completely invisible and unin- 


* Nothing is willed unless previously known. 
+ This is the statement of an objection, not a prop- 
osition affirmed by the author. 
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telligible to the human understanding 
before it is elevated to the supernat- 
ural state. The difficulty lies, how- 
ever, merely in a defective statement, 
or a defective apprehension of the 
statement of the Catholic doctrine, and 
not in the doctrine itself. In order 
to make this plain, it will be necessa- 
ry to make one or two preliminary re- 
marks concerning certitude and prob- 
ability. 

There is first, a metaphysical certi- 
tude excluding all possibility to the 
contrary. Such is the certitude of 
mathematical truths. Such also is the 
certitude of self-evident and demon- 
strable truths of every kind. The 
sphere of this kind of certitude is di- 
minished or extended accordingly as 
the mind has before it a greater or 
lesser number of truths of this order. 
Some of these truths present them- 
selves to every mind so immediately 
and irresistibly that it cannot help re- 
garding them just as they are, and 
thus seeing their truth. For instance, 
that two and two make four. Others 
require the mind to be ina certain 
state of aptitude for secing them as 
they are, and to make an effort to 
bring them before it. There are 
some truths self-evident or demon- 
strably ceriain to some minds which 
are not so to others; yet these truths 
have all an intrinsic, metaphysical 
certitude which reason as such is ca- 
pable of apprehending, and the fail- 
ure of reason to apprehend them is 
due in individual cases merely to the 
defective operation of reason in the 
particular subject. The operation of 
reason can never be altogether defi- 
cient while it acts at all, for it acts 
only while contemplating its object or 
primitive idea. But its operation can 
be partially defective, inasmuch as the 
primitive idea or objective truth may 
be imperfectly brought into the re- 
flective consciousness. And thus the 
intellect in individuals may fail to ap- 
prehend truths which can be demon- 
strated with metaphysical certitude, 
and which the intellect infallibly 
judges to be absolutely certain in 
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those individuals who are capable of 
making a right judgment. In this op- 
eration of apprehending metaphysical 
truths there is no criterion taken from 
experience, or from the concurrent as- 
sent of all men, but the truth shines 
with its own intrinsic light, and reason 
judges by its inherent infallibility. 

Next to metaphysical certitude 
comes moral demonstration, resulting 
from an accumulation of probabilities 
so great that no probability which can 
prudently be allowed any weight is 
left to the other side, but merely a 
metaphysical possibility. For in- 
stance, the Copernican theory. 

Then comes moral certainty in a 
wider sense ; where there is probable 
evidence on one side without any pru- 
dent reason to the contrary, but not 
such a complete knowledge of all the 
facts as to warrant the positive judg- 
ment that there is really no probabil- 
ity on the other side. This kind of 
certainty warrants a prudent, positive 
judgment, and furnishes a safe prac- 
tical motive for action; but it varies 
indefinitely according as the data on 
which the judgment is based are more 
or less complete, and the importance 
of the case is greater or less. 

Then come the grades of proba- 
bility, where there are reasons balanc- 
ing each other on both sides, which 
the mind must weigh and estimate. 

To apply these principles to the 
question in hand. 

First, we affirm that the being and 
attributes of God are apprehended 
with a metaphysical certitude. Second, 
that the motives of credibility proving 
the Christian revelation are appre- 
hended, when that Revelation is suffi- 
ciently proposed, with a varying de- 
gree of probability, according to vary- 
ing circumstances in which the mind 
may be placed, but capable of being 
increased to the highest kind of moral 
demonstration. Third, that the logical 
conclusion which reason can draw 
from these two premises, although hy- 
pothetically necessary and a perfect 
demonstration—that is, a -necessary 
deduction from the veracity of God, 


on the supposition that he has really 
made the revelation—is really not 
above the order of probability, on ac- 
count of the second premiss. It is 
not above the order of probability, al- 
though, as we have already argued, it 
is capable of being brought to a moral 
demonstration by such an accumula- 
tion of proofs within that order, that 
reason is bound to jutdge that the op- 
posite is altogether destitute of pro- 
bability. 

From this it appears, both how far 
reason with its own principles can go 
in denying, and how far it can go in 
assenting to revealed truth. We see, 
first, how it is, that the truth of revela- 
tion does not compel the assent of all 
minds by an overwhelming and irre- 
sistible evidence. The first premiss, 
which affirms the being of God, al- 
though undeniable and indubitable in 
its ultimate idea, may be in its distinct 
conception, so far denied or doubted 
by those whose reason is perverted by 
their own fault, or their misfortune, as 
to destroy all basis for a revelation. 
The second premiss, much more, may 
be partially or completely swept 
away, by plausible explanations of its 
component probabilities in detail. And 
thus, revelation may be denied. The 
influence of the will on the judgment 
which is made by the mind on the re- 
vealed truth is explicable in this re- 
lation, and must be taken into the ac- 
count. It is certain that the moral 
dispositions by which voluntary acts 
are biased, bias also the judgment. -The 
self-determining power of the will 
which decides positively which of its 
different inclinations to follow, controls 
the judgment as well as the volition. 
This is an indirect control, which is ex- 
erted, not by imperiously commanding 
the judgment in a capricious manner 
to make a blind, irrational decision, but 
by turning it toward the consideration 
of that side toward which the volition 
or choice is inclined. This influence 
and control of volition over judgment 
increases as we descend in the order 
of truth from primary and self-evident 
principles, and diminishes as we ap- 
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proach to them. In the case of truth 
which is morally or metaphysically 
demonstrable, its control is exerted by 
turning the intellect partially away 
from the consideration of the truth and 
hindering it from giving it that atten- 
tion which is necessary, in order to its 
apprehension. In the case of divine 
revelation, various passions, prejudices, 
interests, or at least intellectual impe- 
diments to a right operation of reason, 
act powerfully upona multitude of minds 
in such a way, that the mirror of the 
soul is too much obscured to receive 
the image of truth. 

But, supposing that reason and will 
both operate with all the rectitude pos- 
sible to them, without supernatural 
grace ; how far can the mind proceed in 
assenting to divine revelation? As 
far as a moral demonstration can take 
it. It can assent to divine truth, and 
act upon it,so far as this truth is 
adapted to the perfecting of the intel- 
lect and will in the natural order. 
But it lacks capacity to apprehend 
the supernatural verities proposed to it, 
as these are related to its supernatural 
destiny. 

The revelation contains an unknown 
quantity. The will cannot be moved 
toward an object which the intellect 
does not apprehend. Therefore, a 
supernatural grace must enlighten the 
intellect and elevate the will, in order 
that the revealed truth may come in 
contact with the soul. This super- 
natural grace gives a certain con-na- 
turality to the soul with the revealed 
object of faith, by virtue of which it 
apprehends that God speaks to it in a 
whisper, distinct from his whisper to 
reason, and catches the meaning of 
what he says in this whisper. It is 
this supernatural light, illuminating 
the probable evidence apprehended by 
the natural understanding,which makes 
the assent in the act of faith absolute, 
and gives the mind absolute certitude. 
It is, however, the certitude of God 
revealing, and not the certitude of 
science concerning the intrinsic reason 
of that which he reveals, This re- 
mains always inevident and obscure in 
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itself, and the decisive motive of as- 
sent is always the veracity of God. It is 
not, however, altogether inevident nnd 
obscure, for if it were, the terms in 
which it is conveyed would be unin- 
telligible. It is so far inevident, that 
the intellect cannot apprehend its cer- 
tainty, aside from the declaration of 
God. But it is pe artially and obscure- 
ly evident, by its ane logy with the 
known truth of the rational order. It 
is so far evident that it ean be demon- 
strated from rational principles that it 
does not contradict the truths of reason. 
Further, that no other hypothesis can 
explain and account for that which is 
known concerning the universe. And, 
finally, that so far as the analogy be 

tween the natural and the supernatural 
is apprehensible, there is a positive 
harmony and agreement between 
them. This is all that we intend to 
affirm, when we speak of demonstrat- 

ing Christianity from the same princi- 
ples from which scientific truths are 

demonstrated. 

Let us now revert once more to Jesus 
Christ and the pagan philosopher. 
The pagan first perceives strong, pro- 
bable reasons, which increase by de- 
grees to a moral demonstration, for 
believing that Christ is the Son of 
God, and his doctrine the revelation of 
God. The supernatural grace which 
Christ imparts to him, enables him to 
apprehend this with a permanent and 
infallible certitude_as a fixed principle 
both of judgment and volition. He 
accepts as absolutely true all the my- 
steries which Christ teaches him, on 
the faith of his divine mission and the 
divine veracity. We may now sup- 
pose that Christ goes on to instruct 
him in the harmony of these divine 
verities with all scientific truths, so far, 
that he apprehends all the analogies 
which human reason is capable of dis- 
cerning between the two. He will 
then have attained the ult’matum pos- 
sible for human reason elevated and 
enlightened by faith, in this present 
state. Science and faith will be co- 
incident in his mind, as far as they can 
be. That is, faith will be coincident 
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with eclonse until it rises above its 
sphére of vision, and will then lose it- 
self in an indirect and obscure appre- 
hension of the mysteries, in the vera- 
city of God. 

In the case of the child brought up 
in the Catholic Church, the Church, 
which is the medium of Christ, in- 
structs the child through its various 
agents. The child’s reason apprehends, 
through the same probable evidence 
by which it learns other facts and 
truths, that the truth presented to him 
comes through the church, and through 
Christ, from God, who is immediately 
apprehended in his primitive idea. 
The light of faith which precedes in 
him the development of reason, 
illuminates his mind from the begin- 
ning to apprehend with infallible cer- 
titude that divine truth which is pro- 
posed to him through the medium of 
probable evidence. This faith is a 
fixed principle of conscience, proceed- 
ing from an illuminated intellect, in- 
clining him to submit his mind unre- 
servedly to the instruction of the 
Catholic Church on the faith of the 
divine veracity. It rests there un- 
vaveringly, without ever admitting : 
doubt to the contrary, or postponing a 
certain judgment until.the evidence of 
revelation and the proofs of the divine 
commission of the church have been 
critically examined. It may rest there 
during life, and does so, with the great- 
er number, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree; or, it may afterward proceed to 
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investigate to the utmost limits the 
rationale of the divine revelation, not 
in order to establish faith on a surer 
basis, but in order to apprehend more 
distinctly what it believes, and to ad- 
vance in theological science. 

Some one may say: “ You admit 
that it is impossible to attain to a per- 
fect certitude of supernatural truth 
without supernatural light ; why, then, 
do you attempt to convince unbelievers 
that the Catholic doctrine is the ab- 
solute truth by rational arguments ?” 
To this we reply, that we do not en- 
deavor to lead them to faith, by mere 
argument; but to the “preamble of 
faith.” We aim at removing diffi- 
culties and impediments which hinder 
those from attending to the rational 
evidence of the faith; at removing its 
apparent incredibility. We rely on 
the grace of the Holy Spirit alone to 
make the effort successful, and to lead 
those who are worthy of grace beyond 
the preamble of faith to faith itself. 
This grace is in every human mind to 
which faith is proposed, in its initial 
stage; it is increased in proportion to 
the sincerity with which truth is 
sought for; and is given in fulness to 
all who do not voluntarily turn their 
minds away from it. If we did not 
believe this, we would lay down our 
pen at once.* 

* The doctrine taught by Cardinal de Lugo and Dr. 
Newman, in regard to which some dissent was ex 
pressed in a former number, seems to the author, on 


mature reflection, to be, after all, identical with the 
one here maintained. 
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A DAY AT 


ABBEVILLE. 


BY BESSIE RAYNOR PARKES, 


TWENTY years ago, we posted into 
Abbeville by night, and were deposited 
in an old-fashioned inn, with a large 
walled garden. In the morning we 
posted further on across country to 

touen. Since then, many a time has 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord borne us 
flying past the ancient city oft visited 
by English kings and English men-at- 
arms; not, perhaps, deigning to stop 
to take in water; for Abbeville, once 
upon the highway of nations, now lies 
just, as it were, a shade to one side; 
just a shade—the distance between the 
station and the ramparts. Yet this is 


enough to cause the mattre @hétel to 
shake his head and say in a melan- 
choly accent, “Abbeville est presque dé- 


trutte.” 
On asking for the Hotel de Europe, 


I was told that the Hétel Téte de Boeuf 


was “all the same.” Which, however, 


was far from being the case, as neither 
the building nor the master was what 
we had known twenty years ago. 
Query, as to the degree of affinity re- 
quired by the French intellect to pro- 
duce the degree of identity? In fact, 
the Hétel de Europe no longer exist- 
ed. The house was possessed by a 
body of religious, the sisters of St. 
Joseph, and their large school for 
young ladies. The Téte de Beuf 
had been a small chateau; two still 
picturesque brick turrets bearing wit- 
ness of its ancient state. 

In the morning I walked over al- 
most the length and breadth of Abbe- 
ville, surprised to find it so large and, 
apparently, flourishing; and yet, in 
spite of tall chimneys upon the circum- 
ference, full of the quaintest old houses 
in the centre. Some of them have 
richly carved beams running along the 


edge of the overhanging stories. Such 
may still be seen in a few English 
towns; I remember them at Bocking, 
in Essex. The glory of the place is 
its great church, or rather the nave, 
for this is all that ever got completed 
of the original design of the time of 
Louis XII., the king who married our 
Princess Mary, sister of Henry VIII. 
The choir has been patched on, and is 
about half the height of the nave. The 
latter is a glorious upshoot of traceried 
stone, with two towers; perhaps all 
the more impressive from having been 
thus arrested in the very act of crea- 
tion. It is like a forest tree which 
has only attained half its development; 
and one feels as if it ought to go on 
growing, pushing out fresh buttresses 
and arches, till its fair proportions 
stood complete. There is an excel- 
lent stone stairease up one of the tow- 
ers, and from the top a wide view 
of the town and the fields of Picardy, 
even to the sharp cliff marking where 
the sea-line must be. The windings 
of the Somme may be traced for many 
miles. I was told that the tide used 
to swell almost up to the town, and 
that several little streams, once falling 
into the river, were dried up. Even 
now, as there are several branches, 
one is here and there reminded of 
Bruges, by the little old-fashioned 
bridges crossing a canal in the middle 
of a street. A broad girdle of water 
seemed to me to surround great part 
of the town ; but I could obtain no map 
and no guide-book, though I anxiously 
inquired at the best shop. Only a 
history of Abbeville was dug out of 
the museum at the Hétel de Ville, 
which building had a strong but plain 
tower reported of the eleventh century. 
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The Abbevillois care little apparently 
for their antiquities, though they are 
many and curious. 

This ground, thouyh somewhat bare 
and barren in appearance, has been 
thickly oceupied by humanity from the 
earliest ages of history. Keltic bar- 
rows have been found here in abun- 
dance, and though many of them have 
been destroyed in the interests of agri- 
culture, enough remain to delight the 
antiquary by their flint hatchets and 
arrows, their urns, and their burnt 
bones. One such barrow, near Noy- 
elles-sur-Mer, when opened, was found 
to contain a large number of human 
heads, disposed in a sort of cone. In 
1787, one was opened at Crécy, and 
in it were found two sarcophagi of 
burnt clay, in each of which was an en- 
tire skeleton. Each had been buried in 
its clothes, and one bore on iis finger a 
copper ring; its dress being fastened 
likewise by a brooch or hook of the 
same metal. Endless indeed is the 
list of primitive instruments in flint, in 
copper, in iron, in bronze, found here- 
abouts; likewise vases full of burnt 
bones, not only of our own race, but 
of various animals—mice, water-rats, 
and “such small deer;” and in the 
near neighborhood, of boars, oxen, and 
sheep. Succeeding to these wild peo- 
ple and wild animals came the Romans. 
Before they pounced down upon us, 
before they crossed over to Porta Ly- 
manis, and drew those straight lines 
of causeway over England which 
make the Roman Itinerary look some- 
thing like Bradshaw’s railway map, 
(only straighter,) they settled them- 
selves firmly in the north of France; 
notably, they staid so long near St. 
Valery, (at the mouth of the river 
which runs through Abbeville,) that 
they buried there their dead in great 
numbers, whereof the place of sepul- 
chre is at this day yet to be seen. 
Their own nice neat road also had 
they, cutting clean through the Gaulic 
forests. It came from Lyons to Bou- 
logne, passing through Amiens and 
Abbeville, and was in continuation of 
one which led from Rome into Gaul ! 
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And wherever this people of conquer- 
ors travelled, thither they carried their 
religious ceremonies and their domes- 
tic arts, so that we find still all sorts 
of medals, vases of red, grey, or black 
clay, little statuettes, ex votos, and 
sometimes larger groups of sculpture, 
such as one in bronze representing the 
combat of Hercules and Antzus. Car- 
thaginian medals have aiso been turned 
up here, brought from the far shores 
of the Mediterranean; and those of 
Claudius, Trajan, Caracalia, and Con- 
stantine. This long catalogue is use- 
less, save to mark the rich floods of 
human life which have successively 
visited the banks of the Somme. 

In the first year of the fifth century 
the barbarians made their way up to 
the Somme, fighting the Romans inch 
by inch. Attila burst upon this neigh- 
borhood, and fixed his claws therein ; 
the tide of Rome rolls back upon the 
south, and new dynasties begin, and 
with them comes in Christianity ; no , 
however, without much difficulty. The 
faith appears to have gradually spread 
from Amiens, where St. Finius preach- 
ed as early as 5013 but even 179 
years later, St. Germain, the Scotch- 
man, was martyred, and St. Honoré, 
the eighth bishop of Amiens, labored 
daily, for thirty-six years, in conjunc- 
tion with Irish missionaries, to infuse 
Christianity into the minds of people 
equally indisposed, whether by Frank- 
ish paganism or. Roman culture, to ac- 
cept the doctrines of the Cross. In- 
deed, the learned historian of this part 
of the country, M. Louandre, believes 
that even Rome itself had never been 
able to destroy the old Keltic religion. 
Ile says that, as late as the seventh 
century, the antique trees, woods, and 
fountains were still honored by public 
adoration in this part of France; and 
St. Rignier hung up relics to the trees 
to purify them, just as in Rome itse!f 
the old pagan temples were exorcised. 
And after a time the old gods of all 
sorts were known either as idols or 
demons ; no particular distinctions be- 
ing drawn among them; they lic as dé- 
bris beneath the religious soil of this 
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part of Picardy, just as the bones of 
those who adored them are confounded 
in one common dust. 

Late in the seventh century ap- 
pears St. Rignier, 4 great saint in 
these parts. He was converted and 
baptized by the Irish missionaries, 
and thereupon became a most austere 
Christian indeed ; only, says his legend, 
eating twice a week—Sundays and 
Thursdays. King Dagobert invited 
the saint to a repast, which the holy 
man accepted, and preached the Gos- 
pel the whole time they sat at table— 
a day and a night! 

We must now take a great leap to 
the days of Charlemagne, because in 
his days the Abbey of St. Rignier, 
near to Abbeville, was very famous 
indeed, both as monastery and school, 
and contained a noble library of 256 
volumes; the greater part whereof 
were Christian, but certain others were 
pagan classics ; let us, for instance, be 
grateful for the Eclogues of Virgil and 
the Rhetoric of Cicero. Of this libra- 
ry but one volume remains; I have 
seen it, and with astonishment. Itisa 
copy of the Gospels, written in letters 
of gold upon purple parchment. It 
was given by Charlemagne to the 
Count-Abbot, Saint Augilbert. This 
one precious fragment of the great li- 
brary is in the museum of Abbeville. 
The school was, indeed, an ecclesiasti- 
cal Eton and Oxford. The sons of 
kings, dukes, and counts came here to 
learn the “letters,” of which Charle- 
magne made such great account. 

Now the town of Abbeville first gets 
historic mention in the century suc- 
ceeding Charlemagne. It is called 
Abbatis Villa, and belonged to this 
great monastery of St. Rignier; 
wherefore I have introduced both the 
good saint and his foundation. It 
grew, as almost all the towns of the 
middle ages did grow, from a religious 
root—a tap-root, striking deep in the 
soil. Of course, having thus begun to 
grow, its history has made interesting 
chapters a great deal too long to be 
copied or even noted here; it will not 
be amiss, however, to look for its 
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points of occasional contact with Eng- 
land. Firstly, then, it was from St. 
Valery, the seaport of the Somme, that 
William the Conqueror set out for 
England. Then, in 1259, our Henry 
III. met St. Louis at Abbeville, and 
Henry did homage for his French 
possessions. Then, in 1272, our great 
King Edward I. married Eleanor, 
heiress of Ponthieu—she who sucked 
the poison from her husband’s wound; 
and the burgesses of Abbeville, mis- 
liking the transfer, quarreled violent- 
ly with the king’s bailiff, and killed 
some of the underlings. Eleanor’s 
son, Edward II., married Isabel, the 
“ She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tearest the bowels of thy mangled mate.”’ 
This unamiable specimen of her sex 
lived at Abbeville in 1312; but dur- 
ing her reign and residence, and that 
of her son Edward III, the inhabit- 
ants of Abbeville ceased not to kick 
indignantly. The King of France, 
her brother, struck into the contest 
“pour comforter la main de Madame 
d Angleterre.” The legal documents 


arising from these quarrels partially 


remain to us. So they go on, quar- 
reling and sometimes fighting, until 
the great day of Crécy, when Edward 
IIL, the late king’s nephew, tried to 
get the throne. ‘The oft-told tale we 
need not tell again. In 1393, France 
being in worse extremities, we find 
Charles VI. at Abbeville, and Frois- 
sart there at the same time. Per- 
haps, in respect of battles and quar- 
rels, those few notices are sufficient; I 
only wished to indicate that Abbeville 
was on the borderland between the 
English and the French, and came in 
for an ample share of fighting. Two 
royal ceremonials enlivened it in the 
course of centuries, whereof particular 
mention is made in the history. Louis 
XII. here met and married Mary 
of England, in 1514: “La Reine 
Blanche,” as she was afterward call- 
ed, from her white widow’s weeds. 
In the Hétel de Cluny at Paris is still 
shown the apartments she occupied. 
Louis was old, and Mary young, when 


_they married ; but the French histori- 
































an recounts her exceeding complai- 
sance and politeness to the king, and 
his great delight therein. 

In 1657, young Louis XIV. came 
here with his mother, and lodged at 
the Hitel d’Oignon. Monsieur D’Oig- 
non, the noble owner, had everything 
in such beautiful and ceremonious or- 
der for their reception, that he became 
a proverb at Abbeville—*As com- 
plete and well arranged as M. d’Oig- 
non.” <A sort of rich Richard. 

The antiquarian who goes to Abbe- 
ville and dips into the history (by M. 
Louandre) at the Museum, will find 
plenty of interesting matter about the 
manners and customs of the Abbevil- 
lois, rendered all the more striking by 
so many of the old houses being yet 
just where they were, and as they 
were. But few impressions of the 
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book seem to have been printed off, 
for it is no longer sold, though the 
obliging librarian did say he knew 
where a few copies remained at a high 
price. This for the benefit of any 
long-pursed antiquary, curious in lo- 
cal histories. It is such a book as can 
only be written by a devoted son of 
the soil digging away on the spot. 

In the Revolution, Abbeville fortu- 
nately escaped any great horrors ; but 
the trials of the middle ages afford 
plenty; especially one of a certain 
student, condemned for sacrilege. 
Now, it is a peaceful, well-governed 
town, busy in making iron pots and 
cans, and other wrought articles from 
raw materials brought by the railway. 
It proves to be only in respect of the 
hotel interest that Abbeville est pres- 
que ditrutte. 





BY 





, 


“THANK you, master Jerome!’ my 
reader replies ; “ yes, to be sure, may 
God bless me! But I have not 
sneezed, that I know of, for a quarter 
of an hour, at least; and apropos de 
quoi do you say that? or rather, why 
and wherefore do they always say so 
to people who sneeze? I suspect that 
you want to talk about it, and, in fact, 
I should not be displeased to hear you 
discuss for a little while this odd cus- 
tom; so begin, master Jerome.” 

Very well, dear reader, such is my 
idea, and I think you will not find 
uninteresting the little history of it 
which I intend to give; and I assure 
you beforehand, that if I fail to con- 
vinee you, you must be very difficult. 

Settle it first in your mind, that in 
whatever you may have heard hereto- 
38 
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Translated from the French 


“GOD BLESS YOU!” 





JEROME 


DUMOULIN. 


fore upon this subject, there was not 
one word of truth. Among the most 
probable histories of this kind is that 
of a pestilence, which in the time of 
Pope Saint Gregory, ravaged Italy, 
the peculiar characteristic of which 
was to cause the sick person to die 
suddenly by sneezing. When the 
patient sneezed, which was for him, 
the passage from life to death, the as- 
sistants gave him this fraternal bene- 
diction, saying to him, “God bless 
you!” which was the equivalent or 
translation of Reguiescat in pace. 
This account, I repeat, would be 
much more acceptable, if it were not 
contradicted by a positive fact, namely, 
that the use of the expression is many 
centuries anterior to Pope Saint Gre- 
gory; anterior even to the Christian 
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era, and borrowed, of course, from the 
pagans, as Iam about to prove from 
authentic testimony. 

But in the first place, let us remark 
that in the highest antiquity sneezing 
was a circumstance in regard to which 
they drew auguries, especially if a 
person sneezed many times consecu- 
tively. Xenophon relates that one of 
his corporals having sneezed, he drew 
from it a good augury by a process of 
reasoning which I did not quite un- 
derstand, but which his troops, appa- 
rently, found sufficiently conclusive. 
Going back again some eight centuries, 
we find in the “OJyssey” an adven- 
ture of the same kind, but more 
droll. In the eighteenth book of this 
poem, the divine Homer relates that 
one day Telemachus began to sneeze 
in such a manner as to shake 
whoie house. 


the 
That put madam Pene- 


lope in good humor, who calling her 
faithful Exmacus the swineherd: “ Do 
you hear, old fellow,” she said; “he 
iz well cared for! and what an augury 
of happiness the gods have given us. 
dupiter has spoken by the nose of my 


dear Telemachus, and he announces to 
as that we are about to be freed from 
these scamps of gallants who bore me 
with their pursuits, and who beside put 
to sack our poor civil list; for every 
hour our cattle, goats, and little pigs, 
which you love like so many children, 
are sacrificed to the voracity of these 
rascals. Now, my good fellow, I have 
an idea: go you to the door of the 
palace, where for some days I have 
seen that beggar that you know. 
Take him from me these pantaloons 
and this shirt, which I am sure he 
needs very much; and promise him 
beside a magnificent frock-coat, which 
he will have only if he shall answer 
in 4 satisfactory manner the ques‘ions 
which I shall propose.” In fact the 
good queen suspected that the ragged 
peasant might be the wise Ulysses 
in disguise. But let us proceed with 
our subject. 

In the second chapter of his twenty- 
eighth book, the elder Pliny expresses 
himself thus: Cur sternumentis saluta- 
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mus? Quod etiam Tiberium Cesa- 
rem in vehicula exegisse tradunt, et 
aliqui nominz quogue consalutare re- 
ligiosius putant. Thus the custom 
was already established among the 
Romans of wishing health and good 
fortune to persons who sneezed, and 
the last word but one of the phrase 
indicates that tais wish had a religious 
character. In many authors health 
is wished to persons who sneeze; 
salvere jubentur, is the consecrated 
expression, which 
“God guard you;” and according to 
the passage cited above, it appears 
that when Tiberius, driving in his 
chariot, sneezed, then, and only then, 
the populace were obliged to ery, 
Long live the emperor! a formula 
which include] the impetration of life 
and health by the protection of the 
gods. This custom existed then at 
the time of Pliny, and going back still 
further among the Romans, let us 
what we find. Here then is a s‘or; 
extracted frum the “ Veterum <Auc- 
torum Fragmenta,’ and inserted by 
Father Strada in his “ Prolusiones 
Academicx.” I give a free transla- 
tion, it is true, but I will guarantee 
the perfect exactitude of the substance, 
and of the formulas. 

One day when Cicero was present 
at a performance at the Roman oper 
the illustrious orator began to sneez2 
loudly. Iminediately all rose, senators 
and plcebeians, and each one taking off 
his hat, they cried to him from al 
parts of the house: “ God bless you !” 
Omnes assurrexere—salvere jubentes.” 
Upoa which three young men, named 
severally Fannius, Fabalus, and Lem- 
niscus, leaning upon their elbows in 
one of the boxes, began the interchange 
of a suecession of absurd remarks, 
and finally started the question of the 
origin of this custom. Each gave his 
own opinios, and the three agreed at 
once that the usage dated back as far as 
Prometheus. It was then, at Rome, a 
common tradition of very ancient date, 
as we see, according to some, evenasan- 
cient as the epoch of the tower of Babel. 
But if they were agreed as to the ground- 


corresponds to 
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work, they embellished their canvas 
in very different fashions. The stories 
related by Fannius, and by Fabalus 
] will spare you for the sake of brevity 
and for other reasons ; contenting my- 
self only with the version of Lemnis- 
cus, which will suffice for our object. 

Following then, this respectable au- 
thority: Theson of Japetus moulded, 
as every one knows, with pipe-clay, « 
statue which he proposed to animate 
with celestial fire, and his work finish- 
ed, he put it into a stove in order that 
it should dry sufficiently ; but the heat 
was very great, and acted so well, or 
so ill, that independently of other dam- 
ages, the nose of the work became 
eracked and shrunken in a manner 
very unfortunate for a nose which 
had the slightest self-consciousness. 
When the artist returned to the stove 
and saw this stunted nose, he began 
to swear like a pagan as he was; but 
pereeiving that the flat-nose gained 
nothing thereby, he took the wiser part 
of re-manipulating the organ, adding 
thereto fresh clay, and in order to 
facilitate the work of restoration, he 
conceived the idea of inserting a mateh 
in one of the nostrils of his manikin. 
But the mucous membrane, already 
provided with sensibility and life, was 
irrifated at the contact of the sulphuric 
acid, and the consequence was such a 
trenendous sneezing that all the teeth, 
not yet quite solid in the jaw, sprang 
out into the face of the operator. Dis- 
mayed by this deluge of meteors, and 
expecting to see his little man get out 
of order from top to bottom “Ah!” 
cried Promotheus, “may Jupiter pro- 
tect you!” — Zibi Jupiter adsit! 
“And from this you sec two things,” 
continued Lemniscus: “ First, why 
they always say to people who sneeze, 
‘May Jupiter assist you! and also, 
why this morning, in a similar case, I 
said nothing at all to this old mummy 
Crispinus, since from time immemorial 
his last tooth has taken flight. He 
might sneeze like an old eat without 
the slightest danger to his jaw.” 

Here terminates the colloquy of our 
young men. I am far from intending 
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to guarantee the contents, cither as to 
the conduct and exploits of Prome- 
theus, or the misfortunes of his little 
man, since [ have not under my eye 
the authentic records ; but what follows 
incontestably from this recital, is, that 
at the time of Cicero, the usage of 
which we speak was already very an- 
cient, since they traced it back to one 
of the most ancient heroes of fable. 
But moreover, and this it is which ren- 
ders this passage particularly precious, 
we find in it the precise form of 
salutation which other passages con- 
tain in the generic phrase—salvere 
jubent. This formula consists in these 
three words: Z¢bi Jupiter adsit! I 
do not intend to say that this wish and 
this depreeatory formula were only 
used in the special case of which we 
speak. Undoubtedly, in a thousand 
other circumstances, persons addressed 
each other as a mark of good wiil. 
Deus tibi faveat! Diiadsint! Tibi 
adsit Jupiter! ete. ete.; but in the 
special case of sneezing, the phrase 
was obligatory among persons of gen- 
tle breeding. 

Now, reader, attention! and will 
you enter into a Roman school, in the 
time of Camillus or Coriolanus ? There 
we shall find in the midst of about 
fifty pupils, an honest preceptor bear- 
ing the name of Stolo, or Volumnus, 
or Pomponius, perhaps. Very well, 
let it be Pomponius. Now on a cer- 
tain day the good man began to sneeze, 
but magisterially, and in double time, 
following the form still used among 
the moderns, that is to say, he emitted 
this nasal interjection—ad—sit! which 
you have observed and practised a 
thousand times. Upon which one of 
the young rogues, remarking the homo- 
phony of the thing with one of the 
three words of the deprecatory formula 
which he had heard in numberless 
vases, added, in a mocking tone—tidi 
Jupiter! and instantly all the crowd 
repeated in chorus after him, ad—sit 
—tibi Jupiter. 

Here you have, dear reader, the 
solution of the enigma. But let us 
observe the sequel. What did master 
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Pomponius under the fire of this gay 
frolic? Somewhat astonished at first, 
he immediately recovered himself, and 
took the thing in good part; and be- 
ing something of a wag himself, that 
style of benediction suited his humor. 
I see him now running his glance 
along the restless troops, raising the 
right hand, then the fore-finger, which 
he carries to his nose, then calming 
their terrors by these soothing words: 

Fear not, my little friends : 

You often have committed 

Offences much more grave. 

Ah well! how often and whenever 

I shall happen to make—ad—sit / 

Cry you all: Jupiter adsit ! 

You will not suppose that the little 
boys failed in this duty. From the 
school of Pomponius it passed through 
all the line of the university estab- 
lishments, and improving upon it, 
the children saluted with—Jupiter 
ad — sit! — first the heads of their 
classes, then fathers, mothers, and all 
respectable persons. The elders failed 
not to imitate the little ones: it per- 
meated the whole of society. Then 
came Christianity, which changed 
Jupiter into God; and the formula, 
Jupiter protect you! was naturally 
transformed into God bless you ! 

Thus it is verified that this formula 
is of Roman origin; and if anything 
is simple, natural, and manifest, it is 
its derivation from the physiological 
phenomena with which it is connected, 
and of which it represents phoneti- 
cally the energetic expression. If 
any of my readers can find a better 
explanation of it, I beg him to ad- 
dress me his memorandum by tele- 
graph. 

I owe you now the quotation from 
the “Anthology,” which I promised 
abcve. Among the Greek epigrams 
of all epochs, of which this collection is 
composed, there is one which relates 
precisely to the custom of which we 
speak. The Zeu Soson of this epi- 
gram is the translation of the Jupiter 
adsit of the Latins. I say the trans- 
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lation and not the original. For 
this is not one of those fragments 
which may be of an epoch anterior 
to that in which we have placed, 
and in which we have a right to 
place master Pomponius and _ his 
little adventure. In extending their 
empire over the countries of — the 
Greek tongue, the Romans imported 
there a great number of their customs 
and social habits: the Jupiter adsit 
must have been of this number, and 
therefore we find it under Greek pens. 
I dare not venture here upon the 
Greek text of the “ Anthology,” which 
would perhaps frighten our fair read- 
ers, and I give only the Latin trans- 
lation in two couplets: 

Dic cur Sulpicius nequeat sibi mungere nasum? 

Causa est quod naso sit minor ipsa manus. 

Cur sibi sternutans, non clamat, Jupiter adsit‘ 

Non nasum audit qui distat ab aure nimis. 

Very well! I yet have serupl: 
regard to my Latin, which may not 
be understood by some of the ladies 
and especially by the bachelors of the 
bifurcation. Therefore, to put it 
good French verse, I have had recours 
to the politeness of our friend Pom- 
ponius, and the excellent man has 
willingly given the following transla- 
tion of the second 


into 


distich, which 
alone relates to the circumstance: 


On demande pourquoi notre voisin Sulpice 
Eternue, et jamais ne dit: Dien me bénisse! 
Serait-ce, par hasurd, qu'il n’entend pas tr 

Du tout, l’oreille est bonne et fonctionne a n 

Mais son grand nez s’en va—si loin de son or c 
Que quand il fait—ad—sit/ celle-ce n’entend rien 


You demand why our neighbor Sulpice 

Sneezes and never says, God bless me / 

It is, perhaps, because he does not hear well 

Not at all, his ear is good, and acts to a marvel; 

But his great nose goes away—so far from his ear, 

That when he makes—ad—sit / this last hears not! 
ing. 

This epigram, undoubtedly, is not 
much more than two thousand years 
old; and why may it not have been 
written by Pomponius the ancient? 
For the Pomponius of our day, to him 
also, “how often and whenever,” he 
shall sneeze—and without that even, 
God bless him! 
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I KNOW a valley fair and green, 
Wherein, wherein, 

A clear and winding brook is seen, 
Therein ; 

The village street stands in its pride 

With a row of elms on either side, 
Therein ; 

They shade the village green. 


In the village street there is an inn, 
Wherein, wherein, 

The landlord sits in bottle-green, 
Therein. 

Ilis face is like a glowing coal, 

And his paunch is like a swelling bowl ; 
Therein 

Is a store of good ale, therein. 


The inn has a cosy fireside, 
Wherein, wherein, 

Two huge andirons stand astride, 
Therein. 

When the air is raw of a winter's night, 

The fire on the hearth shines bright 
Therein. 

*Tis sweet to be therein. 


The landlord sits in his old arm-chair 
Therein, therein ; 

And the blaze shines through his yellow hair 
Therein. 

There cometh lawyer Bickerstith, 

And the village doctor, and the smith. 
Therein 

Full many a tale they spin. 


They talk of fiery Sheridan’s raid 
Therein, therein ; 

And hapless Baker's ambuscade 
Therein ; 





Therein. 


The grip with which Grant throttled Lee, 

And Sherman’s famous march to the sea. 
Therein 

Great fights are fought over therein. 


The landlord has a daughter fair 
Therein, therein. 
In ringlets falls her glossy hair 
Therein. 
When they speak in her ear she tosses her head ; 
When they look in her eye she hangs the lid, 
Therein. 
She does not care a pin. 


I know the maiden’s heart full well. 
Therein, therein, 

Pure thoughts and holy wishes dwell 
Therein. 

I see her at church on bended knee ; 

And well I know she prays for me 
Therein. 

Sure, that can be no sin. 


Our parish church has a holy priest, 
Therein, therein. 
When he sings the mass, he faces the east, 


Therein. 
On Sunday next he will face the west, 
When my Nannie and I go up abreast, 
Therein, 
And carry our wedding-ring. 


And when we die, as die we must ; 
Therein, therein, 

The priest will pray o'er the breathless dust, 
Therein ; 

And our graves will be planted side by side. 

But the hearts that loved shall not abide 
Therein, 

But love in Heaven again, 
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CHAPTER V. 


TH VERDICT AT THE INQUEST 

From the time that suspicions as 
tothe manner of Gilbert Thornele;’s 
death had been communicated to Seot- 
land Yard, the house in Wimpole 
et was taken possession of by the 
police, and all egress or ingress not 
subject to the knowledge and approval 
of the officer in charge was prohibited. 
Merrivale had been allowed on the 
previous day to sce the body of poore 
old Thorneley, but with much difiicul- 
ty, a3 the police had strict orders not 
to allow any strangers access to the 
chamber of death. Ile told me this 
on o1r way to the inquest. 

“By the by,” he said, “did you 
know that Wilmot is actinz as sole 
executor of his uncle, and has taken 
upon himseif the responsibility of or- 
dering everything about the funeral ? 
[ asked Atherton about it yesterday 
evening, and he says Wilmot came to 
him and asked what was to be done, 
as Sinith and Walker had said that 
he and Atherton, as only relatives of 
the deceased, were the proper persons 
to open the will, and see who were 
left his executors. Atherton, with his 
usual thoughtlessness for his own in- 
terests, bade him aci as he considered 
right in everything, and was too much 
overwhelmed with his own sorrow to 
think of anything else. Wilmot then 
went to Smith’s and opened the will, 
which was deposited there, and finds 
he is left sole executor: and, mind 
you, I fancy he’s sole heir likewise, for 
he’s as coxy asever hecan be. Mark 
my words, Kavanagh, there'll be a 
hitch about that will, as sure as [’m 
alive.” F 


sil 
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I felt that Merrivale spoke with a 
purpose; but I anssvered him cool!; : 
“T think so too; and Wilmot will find 
himself in the wrong box.” 

“If I thought it was any use,” con- 
tinued he, “I would ask you once 
more to confide to me the nature of the 
business which took you to Thorne- 
ley’s on Tuesday evening.” 

“ I: will transpire in due time, Mer 
rivale. I pass you my word it is ut- 
terly useless knowledze now ; nor docs 
it in any way affect Hugh Atherton’s 
present position. God knows that 
nothing should keep me silent if I 
thought that sileace would injure in 
the smallestdegree one so dear to me— 
Will he be present to day?” I asked 
in a little while. 

“Yos; he seemed very anxious to 
watch the proceedings; and on the 
whole I thouzht it better he shoul 
I never saw such a man,” said Merri- 
vals, with a burst of enthusiasm very 
unlike his usual dry, cold manner; 
“he thinks of every one but himself. 
IIe is principally anxious to be there 
that he may detect any flaw in the 
evidence, or find any clue that may 
lead to the discovery of the real mur- 
derer of his uncle, apparently with- 
out any thought of saving himself, as 
if that were a secondary considera- 
tion. IIe seems to think more of the 
old man’s death and take it to heart 
than of anything which has happened 
to himself; except when he speaks of 
Miss Leslic, and then he breaks down 
entirely. I have prepared him for 
having to hear your evidence, and I 
likewise mentioned that his uncle had 
sent for you the night of his death; and 
that you considered yourself bound in 
honor not to mention yet what trans- 
pired at the interview, but you had 
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assured me it would throw no ligt 
upon our present darkness.” 

“ Darkness, indeed! O my poor 
Much!’ 

“IIe expressed great surprise, and 
said: * Well, this will be the first and 
only secret affecting either of us which 
John has ever kept from me. Wil- 
mot hinted that some one had been at 
work who was not friendly to me; but 
I told him I didn’t believe I had an 
enemy: and I don’t and won’t believe 
it now. Then I asked him if he 
wouldn’t like to see you, and I think 
in his heart he would; but he seemed 
to hesitate, and at last said: ‘ No, it is 
best not, best for us both—at least un- 
til after this,—meaning the inquest— 
‘is over.” 

The first secret! No, not the first, 
Hugh, not the first; but the other 
could never have divided us, could 
never have raised one shadow be- 
tween us. I had buried it deep down 
in its lonely grave, and laid its ghost 
by the might of my strong love for 
you, my friend and brother! 

The house in Wimpole 


it 
L 


sireet 


looked gloomy enough, with its close- 
shut blinds and the two policemen 
keeping guard on either side the 
door, suggestive of death—of murder! 
There was a small crowd collected 
round; not such a crowd as had as- 
sembled before the police-station, but 


something like. S:reei-children, er- 
rand-boys, stray costermongers with 
their barrows, passing tradesmen with 
their carts or baskets, and women— 
siatterns from neighboring alleys and 
back-streets, Irish women from the Ma- 
rylebone courts and slums; and each 
arrival caused fresh agitation and ex- 
citement amidst that crowd of up- 
turned eager faces gathered there, 
waiting for the verdict. 

“That’s him,” cried a voice as our 
cab drove up to the door—* that’s 
Corrinder Javies!? “No, it an’t, 
bless yer innercence! the corrinder 
wears a scarlet gownd and a gold-laced 
‘at.” “Tell ye he dont; he wears a 
black un, and ers got it in his bag.” 
“Yah !|—ihe lawyer, the nevy’s law- 
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yer!” followed by a yell of impreca. 
tions. The nearest gamin on the 
door-step had heard Merrivale give 
his name to the policemen and demand 
admission, and had handed it down 
to his fellows. So, with the sounds 
of the brutal mob ringing in our ears, 
ve passed the threshold of the mur- 
dered man’s house. <A cold shudder 
seized me as I stood in the hall, and J 
seemed to feel as if the spirit of the 
dead were hovering about in disquict, 
and unable to rest. A superintend- 
ent of the police received us in th 
hall, and we asked him if we could go 
up to see the body. After some do- 
mur he went up-stairs with us, and un- 
locked the chamber of death. There 
in his shell lay all that remained of 
Gilbert Thorneley, he whose name and 
fame had been world-wide. Fame 
for what? For amassing wealth; for 
grinding down tie poor; for toiling, 
slaving, wearing himself out in the 
busy march of life, with no thought bui 
for that life which perishes heaping 
up riches which must be relinquished 
on the grave’s brink; which could 
bring him no comfort nor solace in 
the valley of the shadow; which per- 
chance, in the inscrutable designs of 
providence, had been used as an in- 
strument of retribution against him. 
I looked at his worn face—seamed 
with the lines of care, furrowed wiih 
the struggles that had brought so lit- 
tle reward—and remembered that las: 
evening when [ had seen and spoken 
with him—of the secret he had con- 
fided to me, of what he had so darkly 
hinted at; and I fancied I could read 
in his unplacid face that death had 
visited him in all its intensity of bit- 
terness, that the bodily suffering had 
been nothing compared to the ocean 
of remorse which had swept over his 
soul. He rested from his weary la- 
bors, and the fruits of them had not 
followed him. God alone knew the 
complete tistory of his life; God only 
could supply what had been want- 
ing from the treasures of his mercy; 
God only could tell whether that last 
flood of remorseful anguish had been 
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the sorrow that could be accepted for 
the sake of One who had died for 
him. 

Whilst we yet stood gazing on the 
corpse, word was brought us that the 
coroner had arrived, and was going 
to open proceedings. The superin- 
tendent once more turned the key 
upon the dead, and we descended to 
the first-floor. 

“T must divide you, gentlemen, 
now,” said he. “ You, sir,” to Merri- 
vale, “ will please to come with me to 
the inquest-room ; and you, Mr. Kay- 
anagh, must wait in this back draw- 
ing-room until we send for you. I 
thought you’d prefer being alone, to 
going along with the other witnesses.” 

“Yes,” I said; “I should much 
prefer it.” 

I avail myself of the newspaper- 
reports, together with Mr. Merrivale’s 
notes, for an account of the inquest; 
and I have also used his observations 
made on the personal appearance, 
manner, ete. of the witnesses and 
others who took part in it. For my- 


self, I remained in that dark dingy 
back-room until my turn came to give 
evidence. 

[ heard the dull tramp of the jury- 
men as they went up-stairs and entered 
the room overhead to view the body, 
and their hushed murmurs as _ they 


came down. I heard the hum of voi- 
ces in the front drawing-room, where 
the witnesses were assembled, and 
the distinct orders issued at intervals 
by the police. I remember standing 
at the window looking into the dismal 
back-garden, noting mechanically the 
various small sights in the back-gar- 
dens opposite. I remember staring for 
a quarter of an hour at two cats fight- 
ing on the wall—a black and a tabby; 
and listening to their dismal squalls. 
If they had been two tigers tearing each 
other to pieces on that back garden- 
wall in the midst of this eminently 
civilized city, I don’t think it would 
have made more impression on my 
brain than did those two specimens of 
the feline race. And last, I remem- 
ber walking, as in a dream, into the 
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dining-room, where sat the coroner at 
the head of the long table, and ranged 
on either side of him the twelve jury- 
men. I remember seeing a man 
whom I recognized as one of the de- 
ceased's solicitors, Mr. Walker, occu- 
pying a chair at a small side-table 
with his clerk, and on the opposite 
side of the room at another table sat 
Merrivale: while just behind him, 
guarded—ay, guarded—by a police- 
man, sat Hugh Atherton; and that as 
I came and took a chair placed for me 
at the other end of the long table, he 
raised his eyes and looked full upon 
me, and that I knew tken the deadly 
influence which had been at work—for 
it was no longer the friendly, trustful 
look of old ; I knew—yes, I knew that 
our warm friendship had died the 
death, that a traitor’s hand had helped 
to slay it. I knew, and knowing it 
the pain was so intense, so like a 
knife entering my heart, that uncon- 
sciously I raised my hand as though 
to ward off the agony that had come 
upon me, and a ery escaped my lips 
—‘*Hugh, O Hugh!” And then I 
heard the coroner addressing me in 
the calm business tones of a man ac- 
customed to do his terrible work. 

The first witness called was Mr. 
Evans, surgeon. He said: 

“JT am a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and live at 138 
Wimpole street. I was summoned 
to Mr. Thorneley’s house about seven 
o’clock on the morning of the 24th; 
and was taken up into deceased’s 
room. He was in bed, lying on his 
back, the eyes partially open, and 
the forehead and mouth contracted, as 
though great pain had preceded death. 
He had apparently been dead some 
hours. There was a stiffness, how- 
ever, about the body, and an unusual 
rigidity of the limbs, which excited 
my suspicion. ‘The feet were like- 
wise arched. The housekeeper and 
the man-servant were in the room 
with the deceased at the time I ar- 
rived. I asked what he had taken 
last before going to bed. The house- 
keeper replied he had taken his bitter 
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ale as usual about nine o’elock. I 
asked to sce the bottle out of which 
he had taken the ale. The house- 
keeper bade the man go down to his 
master’s study and fetch up the tray. 
On it were a pint-bottle of Bass’s bit- 
ter a'e, a tumbler, and a plate of hard 
biscuit. There were a few drops at 
the bottom of the glass. I smelt and 
tasted them; there was no peculiar 
smell, but the taste was unusually bit- 
ter. It suggested to me thats rych- 
nine micht have been introduced. In 
the bottle about half a tumblerful of 
ale was left. I took possession of it 
for the purpose of analysis, with the 
tumbler still containing a few drops. 
Isaid to the housekeeper : ‘ Information 
must be sent atoneeto the police.” This 
was done. I remained until the su- 
perintendent arrived, and then pro- 
ceeded to my house wtth the ale-bottle 
and glass. I immediately subjected 
the contents of both to the usual pro- 
cess. In the few drops contained in 
the glass I discovered the appearance 
of strychnine. The contents of the 
bottle were perfectly free.’ (Sensa- 
tion.) “I then went back to Mr. 
Thorneley’s house, and reported the 
results to the police-officer, who com- 
munieated with Scotland Yard, the 
deceased’s relative Mr. Wilmot, and 
his lawyers. I demanded that the 
family medical man should be sum- 
moned. On his arrival we made a 
post-mortem examination, and removed 
the stomach with its contents, sealed 
and despatched them to Professor 
T foranalysis. We both refused 
a death-certificate until the results of 
that analysis had been ascertained. 
We agreed ourselves in suspecting 
death had originatel through poison, 
and that the poison had been strych- 
ninee There was no appearance of 
any disease in either heart, lungs, or 
brain, which should cause sudden 
death. All three organs were in a 
perfectly healthy state.” 

Dr. Robinson, physician, and the 
usual medical attendant of deceased, 
corroborated the above evidence in 
every particular. 
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Professor T next deposed that 
he received the stomach of deceased 
with its contents from Dr. Robinson 
and Mr. Evans. That he had ana- 
lyzed the latter, and had detected and 
separated strychnine in very minute 
quantities; on further test, positive 
proof of the existence of the poison 
was afforded by the colors produced. 
Upon introducing some of the suspect- 
ed matter into the body of a frog, 
death had been produced from tetanic 
convulsions ; thus demonstrating the 
existence of strychnine. His opinion 
was that deceased had died from the 
effeets of strychnine administered in 
bitter ale; that the quantity adminis. 
tered had been about one 
more—it might be less. 

Mrs. Haag, the housekeeper, was 
then examined. She 2% woman 
past fifty in appearance; her face 
was remarkable; so perfectly immo- 


grain, not 
was 


bile and passionless in its expression. 
Iler hair, eyebrows, and eyelash 

were of a pale sandy color; and her 
drooping eyelids had that peculiar mo 
tion in them which novelists call“shiv- 
ering.” She gave her answers in 
clear low tones; but seldom raising 
her eyes to the interrogator; the; 
were of a cold bluish-gray, with a 
dangerous scintillating light in them. 
Iler manners and appearanee were 
those of a woman above her station in 
life; her language quite grammatical, 
though tinctured by a slightly foreign 
idiom and accent; her deportment 
perfectly self-possessed. She deposed 
that the deceased had appeared in the 
same healih as usual up to the even- 
ing previous to his death. when on 
taking in his bitter ale and biscuits 
she observed that he looked very 
much flushed and agitated, and his 
voice had sounded loud and angry 
as she came up the stairs. He and 
Mr. Atherton seemed to be baving a 
dispute; and as she came into the 
room she distinctly heard Mr. Ather- 
ton say to her master, * You will bit- 
terly repent to-morrow what you have 
said to-night.” She could swear to 
the words, for they made an impres- 
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sion upon her. Ilad not heard Mr. 
Wilmot speak whilst in the study. 
The ale had been brought up from 
the ecllar by Barker, who uncorked it 
down-st irs, as usual, in presence ot 
the other servants. Barker had ac- 
companied her to the study-door, and 
opened it for her. Always took in 
the ale when her master was alone, 
or when only the young gentlemen 
(Wilmot and Atherton) were there ; 
and waited to receive his orders for 
the next day. Deceased always took 
bitter ale at nine o’clock, with hard 
biscuits. 

Mr. Merrivale: “ Did you not pour 
some ale out into the tumbler before 
taking it up-stairs ?” 

“T did not.” 

“Would you swear you did not ?” 

“ Certainly I would swear it.” 

Evidence continued: To her know- 
ledge he had taken nothing since the 
ale. The young gentlemen never 
took biiter ale: Mr. Atherton didn’t 
like it, and Mr. Wilmot could not 
drink it. Only one tumbler had been 
brought up. ‘The tray had remained 
in the study just as Mr. Thorneley 
had left it, and had not been touched 
until the following morning, when the 
doctor asked to have the bottle and 
glass brought to him. Barker, the 
man-servant, had fetched the tray 
from the study. No one had entered 
the study trom the time Mr. Thorne- 
ley had gone to bed, until Barker had 
gone there for the tray the next morn- 
ing. She had lecked the door on the 
outside as she went up to bed, but had 
not gone intothe room. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th she was roused by a 
violent knocking at her door, and by 
Barker saying, in a very agitated man- 
ner, “ For God’s sake get up directly, 
Mrs. Haag, and come to master; for 
I fear he’s dead’ Had hurried on a 
few clothes, and gone instantly to Mr. 
Thorneley’s room. The deceased was 
in bed, the eyes partially open, and 
the mouth contracted, as if in an agony 
of pain. She had touched his hand 
and found it quite cold. Then they 
both had stooped to listen if he 
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breathed; but he did not. Barker 
said: * I fear i’s ail up with him; he 
must have had a fit and died in the 
night. What’s to be done, Mrs. 
Haag?” Replied, “Send at once for 
a doctor.” The other servants now 
came crowding in, and one of them 
ran cff immediately for the nearest 
surgeon. Ile arrived in less than 
half an hour. No one had touched 
the body until the arrival of the doc- 
tor; they had all feared lest they 
might do harm by touching it. lad 
Iived ia the service of deceased near- 
ly thirty years; he had been a severe 
but just master to her. Was a Bel- 
gian by birth; but had lived nearly 
all her life in Eneland. Was a wid- 
ow; had no children living, nor any 
relations alive that she knew of. Ex- 
amined as to what had transpired be- 
fore taking the ale to the study, Mrs. 
ITaag deposed that Mr. John Kava- 
nagh had called on Mr. Thorneley at 
seven o’clock, and been closeted with 
him for an hour; that a short time be- 
fore he went away the study-bell rang, 
which was answered by Barker, who 
eame down into the servants’-hall and 
told Thomas the coachman to go up 
with him to his master’s room. When 
they came down, they said they had 
been signing their names as witnesses 
to some paper, which both of them 
had supposed was a will; but that 
neither their master nor Mr. Kava- 
nagh had told them so. She had put 
on her things whilst they were up- 
stairs, and just after they returned 
she went out.—Questioned as to her 
errand, said she went to buy some 
ribbon she wanted at a shop in Ox- 
ford sircet; that returning home by 
Vere street she saw Mr. Atherton 
coming out of the chemist’s shop at 
the corner of Oxford street, and heard 
him speak to Mr. Kavanagh. Teard 
the words “ Kavanagh,” “ Atherton,” 
and saw them shake hands. Could 
swear to their identity —Questioned 
by Mr. Merrivale, solicitor for the 
prisoner, as to how it had come about 
that she had been witness to the 
meeting between the two gentlemen at 
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the corner of Vere strect and Oxford 
sirect, and yet was met only in the 
middle of Vere street—a very short 
street—at least five minutes after- 
wards by Mr. Kavanagh, denied meet- 
ing Mr. Kavanagh at all in Vere 
street; had passed the two gentlemen 
at the corner, and gone straight home. 
Wad worn no veil that evening.— 
Examination resumed by the coroner: 
Had not seen her master since taking 
the ale into the study ; had gone to the 
door after the gentlemen had left, but 
found it locked, and received for answer, 
he was busy, and did not require 
anything. Mr. Wilmot had left some 
time previous to Mr. Atherton; she 
had seen neither to speak to them 
that evening. 
the housekeeper’s evidence. 

John Barker was the next witness 
called, who corroborated everything 
deposed by Mrs. Haag. Asked by a 
juryman if it was he who signed the 
paper on the evening before Mr. 
Thorneley’s death, replied it was. 
Was he aware of the nature of the 
document? No; but both he and 
Thomas the coachman, who had like- 
wise signed, fancied it must be a will. 
Had lived nearly twenty years with 
his master, and often witnessed busi- 
ness papers, but never asked what 
they were.—Questioned by Mr. Merri- 
vale as to whether he had noticed any 
conversation which passed between 
Mr. Wilmot and Mr. Atherton in the 
hall the night before the deceased died, 
replied he had caught one or two 
words.—Told by the coroner to re- 
peat them. After seeming to recol- 
lect himself for a moment or two, said 
he had heard Mr. Wilmot say he must 
get some money out of the governor ; 
to which Mr. Atherton had replied in 
rather a low voice; but he had heard 
the words, “ won't live long,” and “ to 
be worried,” and “our affairs.”— 
Asked by the prisoner if the sentence 
had not been, “ He is getting very old, 
and won’t live long; he ought not to 
be worried with our affairs”? Re- 
plied he could not say; it might have 
been so; but what he had repeated 
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was the whole of what he had distinct. 
ly heard. He wished to say that he 
believed Mr. Atherton to be innocent: 
for he was very fond of poor master, 
and his uncle always seemed more 
partial to him than to any one else 
—much more than to Mr. Wilmot. 

Thomas Spriggs the coachman, the 
cook, and the housemaid, were then 
examined respectively, and their evi- 
dence corroborated every etatement 
made before ; only one fresh featur 
presented itself The cook volun- 
teered to state that she had been 
awoke, in the middle of the night on 
which her master died, by some noise, 
and had fancied she heard stealthy 
footsteps on the stairs.—Questionei 
upon this, said that she meant the 
stairs leading from the third story 
where the women-servants sk ’ 
the second story. 

Were they front or back-stairs ? 

Front-stairs; the back-stairs only 
reached the second floor. That the 


housekeeper occupied one room to 


herself, she and the housemaid an- 
other, and the third was empty. She 
had not dared to get out of bed, be- 
lieving it was the ghost. 

What ghost ? 

Oh! the house was haunted ; all the 
servants know it and believed it, ex- 
cept the housekeeper, who had laughed 
at her shameful, and called her a su- 
perstitchious woman. But then they 
had never been what she might call 
comfortable nor friendly together; for 
Mrs. ’Aag ’eld herself ’igh and ’orty 
with all the company in the ‘all. 
Couldn’t say at what hour she had 
been awoke; had drawed the clothes 
over her ’ed, and said her prayers, 
and supposed she had fell asleep 
again, being that way inclined by na- 
tur’. 

Mr. Merrivale: “Have you and 
the housekeeper ever fallen out, 
cook ?” 

Witness: “ Well, no, sir. I can’t 
say as we ever ’ave; and I’ve nothing 
to bring against her except as she was 
’igh and close, which isn’t agreeable, 
sir, when the position of parties is 
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ckally respectable, which mince is, sir, 
‘saving come of a greengrocer’s family 
as kep’ their own wehicle and drove 
theirselves ; and whose mother could 
afford to be washed out, and never 
sat down to tea on Sunday without 
srimps or ’winkles or something to 
cive a relish.” 

~ Coroner: “That is enough, cook.—— 
Bring in the next witness.” 

Mr. Lister Wilmot, who appeared 
much agitated, next deposed: * I went 
to visit my deceased uncle on the even- 
ing of Tuesday last, and whilst taking 
off my outer coat in the hall, my cous- 
in, Mr. Atherton, arrived. We went 
into my uncle’s study together. Very 
little conversation passed between us. 
I mentioned my intention of asking 
my uncle for some money that even- 
ing, which I needed, having some 
pressing bills to pay. My cousin 
replied something to the effect that 
he, my uncle, would probably not 
live long, and we ought not to 
worry him with our affairs. I think 
he simply said it with a view to stop- 
ping me from making the application: 
he thinks I am extravagant. He 
asked me how much I wanted. I 
said, £500. He said: * That is a large 
sum, Lister; we shall never get the 
governor to come down as handsome 
as that.’ ” 

Mr. Merrivale: “Did Mr. Ather- 
ton say, ‘we shall, or ¢ you will’ ?” 

Witness (hesitating:) “I am not 
quite clear, but I think he said ‘ we 
shall’ It was simply a kindly way 
of speaking. We found my uncle 
more than usually taciturn and ab- 
stracted ; but I was so hard pressed I 
was obliged to brave him, and ask 
him for money. To my astonishment, 
instead of venting his anger on me, he 
turned it all upon my cousin Hugh, 
and accused him of leading me into 
extravagance.” 

Coroner : “ Was this so ?” 

“Ti was not. Hugh and I are the 
best of friends ; but our pursuits and 
tastes are totally opposite. I said so 
to my uncle, and tried to appease him 
in vain. At last he worked himself 
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into such a rage that he seemed quite 
reckless of what he said; and hinted 
that Hugh might pay my debts for 
me, and if he couldn’t do so out of his 
own pocket, he might get Kavanagh to 
advanceme some out of his future wife’s 
dividends ; that I might have got the 
girl for myself if I had chosen; but as 
it was, he dared say Kavanagh would 
marry her in the long-run, for it was 
easy to see how the wind lay in that 
quarter.” 

Mr. Merrivale : 
those words ?” 

“T can. My cousin got very an- 
gry at this, and said: * You have no 
right to make such remarks or draw 
any such conclusions ; they are false. 
You will repent of this to-morrow.’ 
I can swear to those words. Just 
then Mrs. Haag, the housekeeper, 
brought in my uncle’s ale and biscuits, 
as usual. Barker opened the door for 
her: I remember that fact. There 
was only one tumbler with the bottle 
brought up. Neither myself nor my 
cousin ever touch that beverage. 
When Mrs. Haag had left the room, 
Hugh got up and went to the table 
where the tray had been placed, and 
brought a glass of ale to my uncle 
with a plate of hard biscuits.” 

Coroner: “ Did you see the prison- 
er pour out the ale? Where was he 
standing with regard to yourself?” 

“Te had his back toward us; I 
was sitting by the fire opposite my 
uncle; the table was in the middle of 
the room. To get the ale Hugh must 
turn h's back to us.” 

“TIow long was he at the table?” 

Witness, (after a moment’s thought:) 
“ A minute or more; but I could not 
speak positively.” 

“ Sufficient time to have put any- 
thing in the ale?” 

Witness, (much agitated:) “Am I 
obliged to answer this ?” 

“You are not obliged; but an un- 
favorable interpretation might be put 
upon your silence.” 

Witness (in a very low voice :) 
“ There was time.” 


Mr. Merrivale: “ Did you not ob- 


“Can you swear to 
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in the tumbler when it 
up aad 

[ did not observe it; it might have 
been so, but I could not say for cer- 
tain cither way.” 

Mr. Merrivale to the coroner* “My 
client desires me to state distinctly 
that a small quantity, about a quarter 
of a glassful, was already poured cut 
when he went to the tray. He sup- 
poses it was done to save the overflow 
from the bottle.’ 

Coroner: “ I will note it. 

Evidence continued: “ My uncle 
drank half the ale at a draught, shook 
his head, and said: ‘It is very bitter, 
to-night.” We neither made any re- 
mark u Iic likewise took a 
biscuit ond ate it. Soon afterward I 
rose to go. Ile would not say good- 
nizht tome. Hugh came to the door 
with me—the study-door—and_ whis- 
pered, ‘I'll try to appease him and 
make it all right for you.’ I 
straight down-stairs and out of 
house. I remember seeing my 
sin’s coat hanging in the-hall ; it wasa 
brown-tweed waterproof one; but I 
did not touch it. The coac ot 1 came 
the following morning with the sad 
news to my chanbers.” 

Mr. Merrivale: * Are yeu 
as cole executor, Mr. Wilmot 


was brought 


” 


pon it. 


went 
the 


coue- 


acting 
2 
“Tams my cousin is aware of it.” 
Mr. Walker: “It is 
for any 
ceased’s will here.” 


illegal to ask 


depositions about the de- 


Coroner: “I am the best judge of 


that, Mr. Walker. Anything which 
throws light upon wha have 
to find out must be recieved as evi- 
dence.” 

My. Merriva'e: “ Were 
what the contents of your late uncle’s 
will were before you open d it at 
Messrs. Smith and Walker’: 

“Twas not; but both Hugh Ather- 
ton and myself were led to anticipate 
what the tenor of it would be. 

“ave the results fulfilled your 
anticipations 7” 

“TI don’t consider myself warranted 
in answering such a question.” 


we 


you aware 
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Coroner: “ Have you anything else 
to state, Mr. Wilmot ?” 

“ Nothing, except that I believe in 
my cousin’s innocet 

Mr. John Kavanagh was then 
ealled, and, after the usual prelimina- 
ries, stated that on his return from 
tour in Switzerland on the 
of Tuesday, the 23d, 
from Mr. Thorneley, which he now 
produced. (Note read by the cor 
ner and passed on to the jurvmer. 
That upon receipt of it he had ¢ 
to Mr. Thorneley’s at the hour ay 
pointed, ar id had been shown at o 
into that gentleman’s study. I. 
found him very much altered for | 
worse and aged since last he had s« 
him, some months since. He look« 
as if trouble were upon 
him, weighing him down. He ha 
transacted the business required, whi 
occupied, he should say, an hour, a1 
had then left him as calm and as w 
as when he (witness) first enter 
room. Ie had chosen to walk hor 
and, stopping light a segar at t 
er of Vere street, had met M 
Atherton — out of the chemis!’s 
shop. Mr. Atherton had offered 
accompany him home, but he (wit- 
— had refused, and they had part- 

, Mr. Atherton stating his intention 

f coming to see him on the morrow. 
That the moment after, he had repent- 
ed his refusal and hurried back re ask 
him to return ; but being near-sighted 
and the night dark, had not been able 
to distinguish his figure, and had given 
up the parsuit. Returning down Vere 
street, about half-way he had met a 
female walking very fast, but who in 
passing had almost stopped, and stared 
very hard at him. She had on a thick 
veil, so he could notsce her face, nor did 
he recognize her figure. The circum 
stance had passed from his mind until 
detective Jones had told him that Mr. 
Thorneley’s housekeeper had been in 
Vere street that evening, and seen 
his meeting with Mr. Atherton, and 
then it kad struck him it might have 
been she.—(IIere Mr. ] Merrivale was 
seen to confer very earnestiy with the 


” 
ce. 


aftern« 
he found a note 


some heavy 


eorn 


“7 
| 
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prisoner, and afterward to pass a slip 
of paper to the coroner, who after read- 
ing it bowed, as if in assent, and then 
beckoned to a policeman, who left the 
room.) He had gone straight home 
to his chambers, and being tired went 
early to bed, and did not wake till 
very late the fcllowing morning, when 
his clerk kad told him the news of 
Mr. Thorneley’s death, and detective 
Jones had called upon him shortly af- 
terward. 

by the coroner: 
nature of the business 
transacted with deceased ?” 

“JT am bound’ over very solemnly 
not to mention it until a certain time.” 

“Was it a will you called the two 
servants to witness ?” 

“T am not at liberty to answer. I 
pass my word as a gentleman and a 
man of honor that in no way do I 
consider this to affect my friend Mr. 
Atherion’s present position ; and that 
when it does I shall consider myself 
{ree to speak.” 

Mr Walker: “We shall compel 
you, Mr. Kavanagh, to speak in an- 
other place than this. The breach of 
etiquette you have committed will not 
be passed over by us as the family 
and confidential legal advisers of the 
deceased gentleman.” 

“ Weshall both act as we think right, 
Mr. Walker.” 

The prisoner here in a very hollow 
voice said For God’s sake, and for 
the sake of one who is dear to us both, 
I entreat you, John Kavanagh, to re- 
veal any thing that may help to clear 
an innocent man from this frightful 
imputation.” 

“IT will, Hugh, so he!p me God! 
But it would avail you nothing to 
speak now.” 

Coroner: ™ Have 
further to state?” 

“ Nothing,save my most solemn re- 
ligious conviction that Mr. Atherton 
is innocent, and that he is the victim 
of the foulest plot.” 

Mr. Walker here appealed to the 
coroner, and said he objected to such 
insinuations being made there; that 


“ What was the 
which you 


you anything 
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Mr. Kavanagh had done his best to 
criminate the prisoner, and that he 
was now trying to cast the blame upoa 
others. 

Mr. Kavanagh was about to make 
some violent answer, when the coroner 
called to order. 

Mr. Merrivale: “Will you have 
the goodness, Mr. Kavanagh, to look 
toward the end of the room, and sce 
if you identify any one there ?” 

Mr. Kavanagh: “ My God! 
she!” 

Coroner: “ Who?” 

“The woman I met in Vere street 
that nieht.” 

Standing opposite to the witness, 
with the light full upon her, was a fe- 
male figure, closely veiled. 

“T never met you, Mr. Kavanagh!” 
it was the woman who spoke, loudly, 
vehemently. 

Coroner to witness: “I see you are 
using your eyeglass now; were you 
using it when you say you met this 
person in Vere street fr” 

“T was.” 

“Could you swear that the figure 
standing before you now and _ the 
woman you met are one and the 


It ts 


same ?” 

“ ] would swear that the appearance 
of that woman standing me 
now and that of the figure I met is one 
and the samc—the same height, the 
same carriage, the same veiled face.” 

“T never met you, Mr. Kavanagh !” 
repeated the woman, with a passion- 
ate gesture. 

Coroner: “Mrs. Haag, you can 
retire.” (It was the housekeeper.) 

Mr. Wa'tker: “I don’t how 
this affects the case.” 

Mr. Merrivale: “ Probably not, 
sir; but-you will see by and by. I 
am much obliged to you, Mz. Coro- 
ner.” 

Mr. Kavanagh is replaced by In- 
spector Jackson, detective offizer, who 
depose1 that from information re- 
ceived at Scotland Yard on the morn- 
ing of the 24th instant, he had been de- 
sired by his superintendent to proceed 
to 100 Wimpole street, the residence 


before 


see 
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of the deceased gentleman, and exam- 
ine into the case, accompanied by de- 
tective Jones. From information re- 
ceived from the housekeeper and other 
servants, and after a conference with 
the surgeon called in, his suspicions 
had fallen upon Mr. Atherton. He 
had left a policeman in charge from 
the nearest station-house, and gone 
with Jones direct to Mr. Atherton’s 
chambers in the Temple. On breaking 
the nature of his visit to that gentle- 
man, together with the news of Mr. 
Thorneley’s death, he had been terri- 
bly overcome, and exclaimed that he 
was an innocent man, God was his 
witness ; that he would not have hurt 
a hair of the old man’s head; but cer- 
tainly he had been angry with him 
the night before. Cautioned not to 
say anything which might criminate 
himself, Mr. Atherton had again said, 
in very solemn tones: “ My God, thou 
knowest I am innocent!’ Witness 
had searched Mr. Atherton’s room 
and clothes ; in the pocket of his coat 
had found a small empty paper la- 
belled SrrrcHNINE—POISON ; with 
the name of “ Davis, chemist, 20 Vere 
street, corner of Oxford 
Questioned by Mr. Merrivale as to 
which coat-pocket the packet was 
found in, replied the overcoat which Mr. 
Atherton wore on the previous evening. 

By ajuryman: “ How do you know 
it was the identical coat worn that 
evening ?” 

“The man-servant, John Barker, 
swears to it; he took it from Mr. 
Atherton when he came to Mr. 
Thorneley’s house, and hung it up in 
the hall to dry.” 

The prisoner: “ Yes, I did wear 
that coat; but I know nothing of the 
paper found iin it.” 

By the cgroner: “ Have you been 
in communication with the chemist in 
Vere street 7” 

Witness: “I nave, sir; he remem- 
bers—” 

Mr. Merrivale: “I object to this 
evidence coming from the mouth of 
Mr. Inspector. The chemist is here 
and should be examined himself.” 


street.”— 
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Mr. Walker, one of the solicitors of 
deceased “I think that the evidence 
should be received from both the in- 
spector and the chemist.” 

Mr. Merrivale: ‘I still object.” 

The coroner: “On what ground, 
Mr. Merrivale ?” 

Mr. Merrivale: “On the ground 
that the inspector having a precon- 
ceived notion when he communicated 
with the chemist, the latter nay have 
been misled by his questions. T should 
at least wish that Davis should be ex- 
amined first, and his evidence received 
direct.” 

The coroner: “ Very well. 
anything else, Mr. Inspector ?” 

“Nothing else, except that Mr. 
Atherton denied all knowledge at once 
of the paper found.” 

ay Mr. Merrivale: “Did you not 
find also a bottle of camphorated spir- 
its ?” 

“T did; but on the table. It was 
a fresh bottle, unopened, and bore the 
same label, from Mr. Davis’s.” (Wit- 
ness disinissed.) 

Mr. Merrivale here demanded to 
have the man Barker recalled, which 
was done. 

Mr. Merrivale: “Can you swear 
to the overcoat which Mr. Atherton 
wore the last evening he came to 
Wimpole street ?” 

“Certainly, sir. It was a brown 
tweed waterproof, with deep pockets. 
I know it well.” 

“Ts that the coat ?” (Coat produced.) 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“Can you swear to it?” 

“T can, sir.” 

“Tiow long was it between the 
time Mr. Wilmot went away and the 
time Mr. Atherton left the house 2?” 

“ About half an hour or three quar- 
ters, I should say.” 

“« Did you let him out ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Nor Mr. Atherton ?” 

«“ No, sir.” 

“ Did you hear or know of any one 
being in the hall for any length of 
time whilst Mr. Atherton was with his 
uncle ?” 


Is there 
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«No one could have been in the 
hall, sir, we servants were all at sup- 
per ” 

«Was the housekeeper with you ?” 

“No, sir; she has her supper in her 
own sitting-room always.” 

“Then how are you sure that she 
did not go into the hall ?” 

“J should have heard her door 
open and her footsteps pass along 
the passage. The servants’ hall door 
was open that I might hear master’s 
bell.” 

« You feel certain of this ?” 

«TJ do, sir.” 

“J have no more to ask this wit- 
ness, Mr. Coroner.” 

Thomas Davis, chemist, was then 
called. He deposed that on the eve- 
ning of the 23d he perfectly well re- 
membered a gentleman coming into 
his shop and buying a small bottle of 
spirits of camphor. Could not swear 
to him, but thinks it may have been 
the prisoner. It was a tall gentle- 
man. (Upon being shown the bottle 
of camphor, immediately identified it 
as the one sold. The paper found in 
Mr. Atherton’s pocket was now pro- 
duced, and he likewise identified it as 
coming from his shop.) The paper 
and label were the same as he used. 
—Questioned as to whether he recol- 
lected selling any strychnine either on 
or before the 23d, replied he could 
not remember selling any; but that 
le had found a memorandum in his 
day-book of one grain sold on the 23d. 
(Sensation.) Was quite sure it had 
been sold, or the entry would not have 
been made ; always made those entries 
himself. His assistant reported to 
him of anything sold during his ab- 
sence from the shop, and he then en- 
tered it in his day-book as a ready- 
money transaction. His assistant 
might have sold the strychnine on 
that day; but he had questioned him 
and found he did not remember any 
particulars. Could swear that he 
himself remembered nothing about it. 
—By Mr. Merrivale: Was generally 
absent from the shop an hour at din- 
ner-time—from one to two—and from 
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five to half-past for tea; again at 
night from nine to half-past. Closed 
at ten. 

Mr. Merrivale here asked that Mr. 
Wilmot and Mrs. Haag might sever- 
ally be brought in; to which Mr. 
Walker objected. The objection was 
overruled by the coroner, and Mr. 
Wilmot was summoned. 

Mr. Merrivale: “Do you remem- 
ber having seen this gentleman before, 
Mr. Davis ?” 

“T do not, sir.” 

“Nor remember his coming into 
your shop ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

The housekeeper was then called, 
with the same results. 

Examination of witness continued : 
Ilis assistant wasa remarkably steady 
and able young man, intrusted with 
making up very important prescrip- 
scriptions ; his word could be relied 
on; had been with him for five years. 
He himself was a licensed member of 
Apothecaries’ Hall. 

The last witness summoned was 
James Ball, assistant to Mr. Davis, 
the chemist. In reply to the coroner, 
he never remembered having sold any 
strychnine on the 23d, though he 
might have done so; in which case 
he would report it to Mr. Davis, who 
would have entered it in the day- 
book. Was in the habit of mentioning 
each item as soon after it was sold 
as opportunity permitted. Could not 
identify either Mr. Wilmot or Mrs. 
Haag as having seen them in the 
shop—By Mr. Walker: Remembered 
the prisoner coming into the shop on 
the evening of the 23d; they did not 
often see such a tall gentleman. His 
employer, Mr. Davis, had served him 
with the camphor. 

By Mr. Merrivale: “ Do you mean 
to say that a customer whom you did 
not serve, buying camphor, made an 
impression on your mind, and yet you 
have no recollection of any one com- 
ing to your shop and asking for such 
a remarkable and dangerous thing as 
strychnine ?” 

After a moment’s consideration : 
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“T remember that gentleman,” (point- 
ing to the prisoner,) “ because I won- 
dered what his height might be, and 
what a jolly thing it must be to be so 
tall, especially with such a high count- 
er to serve over.” (Laughter. James 
Ball was considerably below the mid- 
dle height.) “I don’t recollect any- 
thing at all about the strychnine.” 

By the coroner: “It is a question 
probably of life or death, James Ball, 
to that gentleman, Mr. Atherton; and 
I conjure you to strive to the utmost 
of your power to call to mind any 
circumstance concerning the sale of 
that poison which may throw some 
light upon the subject. Take your 
time now to consider, for I see you can 
recollect things.” 

After some moments of dead si- 
lence, James Ball replied, “ I remem- 
ber nothing further than what I have 
already stated.” 

This closed the evidence, and coro- 
ner, summing up, addressed the jury. 
He commented upon the awfulness of 
the crime which had been committed ; 
on the fearful increase of the use of 
poisons of every kind for the purpose 
of taking away human life. He said 
in this case the principal facts they 
had to deal with were, that it was 
proved on evidence that poison had 
been administered to deceased in the 
bitter ale, which he had taken before 
going to bed. That the poison was pro- 
nounced to be strychnine, which it was 
well known would probably not take ef- 
fectuntil an hour or so after it had been 
imbibed. 'That.the glass of bitter ale 
in which the strychnine had been de- 
tected was poured out and given to 
deceased by his nephew, Mr. Hugh 
Atherton, in presence of his other 
nephew, Mr. Wilmot. That it had 
been proved by medical evidence that 
in the ale remaining in the bottle no 
strychnine had been detected. All 
suspicions therefore were confined to 
the ale which had been poured out. 
That Mr. Atherton had been heard to 
use angry, if not threatening, language 
to the deceased, (he repeated the 
words,) and had been seen by two 
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witnesses coming out of the chemist's 
shop kept by the identical man whose 
name was on the paper labelled 
Strychnine, and found in the prison~ 
er’s pocket. The prisoner’s legal ad. 
viser had stated that a portion of the 
ale was already poured out in the 
tumbler, when he (the prisoner) ap- 
proached the table for the purpose of 
helping his uncle; but no evidence 
had been adduced of the fact. Mrs 
Haag, the housekeeper, had stated to 
the contrary. Still the prisoner was 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
There had been positive evidence 
that the deceased had died from the 
effects of poison; it rested with the 


jury to decide whether the other eyi- 


dence was sufficiently conclusive to 
warrant their finding a verdict against 
the prisoner as having administered 
the poison. 

After a consultation of some quar- 
ter of an hour, the jury returned a 
verdict of Wilful Murder against Mr. 
Hugh Atherton. 

Merrivale brought me the news in 
that dull back-room where I waited, 
heaven only knows with what crush- 
ing, heart-sick anxiety, and we lef 
the house—that doomed house of 
death, of woe and desolation to the 
living. 

The crowd outside had thickened 
and densified; but their cries and 
clamors were meaningless sounds for 
me. As we stood on the pavement 
whilst Merrivale hailed a cab, I felt 
something thrust into my hand—a 
piece of paper. I looked round and 
saw @ man disappearing amongst the 
throng, who presently turned and 
held up his hand to me. He was in 
plain clothes and somewhat disguised ; 
but I recognized Jones the detective 
When in the cab I unfolded the pa- 
per, and read, hastily scrawled in pen- 
cil: 

“Meet me, sir, please, on the Sur- 
rey end of London Bridge to-night at 
nine o'clock. 

“ A. JONES.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN BLUE-ANCHOR LANE. 


Nive o'clock was striking, as I hur- 
ried along the footway of London 
Bridge, hustled and jostled by the 
many passengers who seem to be for- 
ever treading their weary road of busi- 
ness, care, or pleasure—for even plea- 
sure brings its toil; nine o'clock re- 
sounding loud and clear in the night- 
air from the dome of St. Paul’s, and 
echoed from the neighboring church- 
steeples. It sounds romantic enough 
to please the most enthusiastic de- 
yourers of pre-Radcliffe novels, or to 
capture the imagination of the most 
ardent votaries of fiction. But it was 
far otherwise to me on the night of 
that Thursday which had seen Hugh 
Atherton branded with the name of 
murderer. It was far otherwise to 


me—weighed down with the crush- 
ing knowledge that the companion of 
my youth, the friend of my later years, 
although an innocent man, was being 


gradually hurried on to a felon’s death ; 
and that I—JZ who loved him so well— 
had helped to his destruction, though 
Heaven could witness how unwillingly 
and unconsciously. No; there was no 
romance for me that night as I dragged 
my weary steps over the bridge, with 
the sight of him before my eyes, and 
the sound of heart-bursting grief from 
the lips of that poor stricken girl, his 
betrothed bride, ringing in my ears ; for 
Ihad been to tell her the results of this 
day’s work. Oh! why had I not yielded 
to his wish the evening I met Hugh 
Atherton in that fatal street, and taken 
him home with me? Why had I not 
more earnestly followed up the im- 
pulse—nay, dare I not call it inspira- 
tion?—to return after him and bid 
him come back!with me? Ah me! 
my selfishness, my blindness—could 
any remorse ever atone for them and 
the terrible evil they had brought 
about? My God, thou knowest how 
my keart cried out to thee then in bit- 
terness and sorrow: “Smite me with 
thy righteous judgments; but spare 
him—spare her!” 
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And now what new scene in this 
drama of life was I going to see un- 
folded? I could not tell; I knew 
nothing; I could only pray that if 
Providence pointed out to me any 
track by which I might penetrate the 
awful mystery that hung round us, I 
might pursue it with all fidelity, with 
utter forgetfulness of self. I had 
gone with Merrivale after we left 
Wimpole street to the House of De- 
tention where Atherton was lodged, 
and desired him to ask that I should 
see Hugh; but he had come out look- 
ing puzzled and perplexed, and said: 
“T can’t make it out; Atherton re- 
fuses to see you, and gives no reason 
except that it is ‘best not.” No help 
was there, then, but to trust to time 
and unwearied exertion to remove the 
cloud between us. 

I found Jones waiting for me at the 
other end of the bridge, and anxiously 
on the look-out. 

“Tam right glad to see you, sir; I 
was fearful you mightn’t come, seeing 
that I gave you no reason for doing 
80.” 

“T trusted you sufficiently, Jones, to 
belive you wouldn't have brought me 
on a useless errand at such a time of 
awful anxiety.” 

“ Bless you, sir, I wouldn’t—not for 
a thousand pounds; and I’ve had that 
offered to me in my day by parties as 
wished to get rid of me or shut me up. 
No, indeed, sir; I'd not add to your 
trouble if so be I could not lighten it. 
But we have no time to lose, and we 
have a goodish bit before us. You 
asked me this morning whether I knew 
any thing of a Mr. de Vos. I did not 
then, but I do now; and a strange 
chance threw me across him. If, sir, 
you will trust yourself entirely to me 
to-night, I think I can be of use to 
you. But you must confide in me, 
and allow me to take the lead in every- 
thing. And first, will you let me ask 
you one or two questions ?” 

I told him he might ask anything 
he pleased; if I could not answer, I 
would tell him so; that I would 
trust him implicitly. 
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“Then, sir, will you condescend to 
honor me by coming home first for a 
few minutes? My missus expects us. 
She’s in a terrible way about Mr. 
Atherton: she never forgets past kind- 
ness.” 

We turned off the bridge, straight 
down Wellington street, High street 
Borough, and then into King street, 
where Jones stopped before a re- 
spectable-looking private house, and 
knocked. The door was opened by 
his wife—with whom, under other cir- 
cumstances, I had. been acquainted 
before—and we entered their neat 
little front-parlor. Evidently we were 
expected, for supper was laid—homely, 
but substantial, and temptingly clean. 

“You must excuse us, sir,” said 
Jones ; “but I fancied it was likely you 
had taken little enough to-day, and I 
told Jane to have something ready for 
us. Please to eat, Mr. Kavanagh ; 
we have a short journey before us, and 
I want you to have all your wits and 
energies about you.” 

I was faint and sick, true enough; 
for I had touched nothing save a bis- 
cuit and a glass of wine since the 
morning; but my stomach seemed to 
loathe food ; and though I drew to the 
table, not wishing to offend the good 
people, I felt as if to swallow a morsel 
would choke me. Jones cut up the 
cold ham and chicken in approved 
style, whilst his wife busied herself 
with slicing off thin rounds of bread 
and butter; but I toyed with my knife 
and fork, and could not eat. Not so 
Jones; he took down incredible quan- 
tities of all that was before him with 
the zest of a man who knows he is go- 
ing to achieve luck’s victory. Pre- 
sently he threw down his tools, and 
looked hard at me. 

“This’ll never do, sir; you must 
eat.” 

I shook my head and smiled. 

“ Jane,” said he to his wife, “ bring 
out Black Peter; no one ever needed 
him more than Mr. Kavanagh.” 

Mrs. Jones opened a cupboard and 
brought forth a tapery-necked bottle, 
out of which her husband very care- 
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fully poured some liquid into a wine- 
glass, and then as carefully corked it 
up again. 

“Drink this, sir; I’ve never known 
it to fail yet.” 

Tlifted the glass tomy lips. “ Why, 
it’s the primest Curacoa!” Iecried. ~ 

“That it may be, sir, for all I know. 
A poor German, to whom I once ren- 
dered a service, sent me two bottles, 
and I’ve found it the best cordial I ever 
tasted. I call it Black Peter—his 
name was Peter, and he was uncom- 
monly black, to be sure—but I never 
heard its right name before. Drink 
it off, sir, and you'll feel a world bet- 
ter presently.” 

I did, and the effects were as Jones 
prognosticated. The cold, sick shiver- 
ing left me, and I was able in a little 
while to take some food. 

“ Now, Jane,” said the good man to 
his wife, when he saw I was getting 
on all right, “shut up your ears; Mr. 
Kavanagh and I are going to talk 
business.” 

Mrs. Jones laughed, picked up some 
needle-work, and sat down to a small 
table by the fire. 

“My wife’s a true woman, sir, in 
every thing but her tongue; she don’t 
talk: I'll back her against Sir Richard 
himself for keeping dark on a secret 
case. Now, sir, will you please to 
tell me, if you can, why you are anx- 
ious to find out about this Mr. de 
Vos ?” 

I related to him about my meeting 
De Vos at my sister's, what I had 
heard and witnessed in Swain’s Lane, 
the impressions made upon me then, 
and how I had caught sight of the man 
outside the police-court on the preced- 
ing day. Jones listened very atten- 
tively, and made notes of it all. 

“ Exactly,” said he, when I ended 
by saying that Mr. Wilmot had denied 
all knowledge of De Vos and the ren- 
dezvous in Swain’s Lane. “Just 
what I expected. Of course he 
would.” 

“ What! Do you think he did know, 
and that it was Wilmot’s voice 1 
heard ?” 
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«J think nothing, sir,” said he, with 
a curious smile; “but I guess a good 
deal We have a terribly-tangled 
skein to unravel; but I think in fol- 
lowing up this man we have got the 
right end of it. I must now tell you 
how I stambled upon him to-day. I 
heard from inspector Keene that he 
was engaged by Mr. Merrivale to see 
into this murder of old Mr. Thorneley ; 
and knowing how partial I was to Mr. 
Atherton—good reason too—he asked 
me if I'd like to help him, and if so, 
he’d speak about me to Sir Richard 
Mayne. I said I would, above all 
things, for ’d had a hand in taking 
him, though I believed he was innocent; 
and now Id give much to help him 
back to his liberty again. To cut 
short with the story, it was settled I 
should hang about the house to-day 
during the inquest in disguise, to pick 
up any stray information that might 
be let drop; for there’s a deal more 
known, sir, about rich folks and their 
households by such people as those 
who were crowded round the house to- 
day than ever you’d think for ; and we 
gather much of our most valuable in- 
formation by mixing in these crowds 
unknown, and listening to the casual 
gossip that goes on in them. So I 
made myself up into a decent old guy, 
and took my way to Wimpole street. 
Whilst waiting to cross Oxford street 
two men came up behind me, and I 
heard a few words drop which made 
me turn round to look at them. Sure 
enough, one answered most perfectly 
your description of this Mr. De Vos. 
I thought to myself, ‘Here’s game 
worth following; and I did follow, 
and heard them make an appointment 
for to-night on this side the water. 
Now, sir, do you see why I asked you 
to meet me ?” 

“Ido. We must be present at the 
meeting.” 

“ Just so, sir ; and we have no time to 
lose, for the hour mentioned was soon 
after ten o’clock. If you'll take no- 
thing else we will go. We must go 
made up; and you'll trust entirely to 
me.” 
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“You mean disguised ?” 

“T do, sir; if you'll come up-stairs, 
Pll give you what is necessary.” 

Up-stairs we went, and Jones pro- 
duced from a chest of drawers a rough 
common seaman’s jacket, a pair of 
duck trowsers, a woollen comforter, a 
tarpaulin hat, and a false black beard, 
in which he rigged me out; and then 
proceeded to make similar change in 
his own attire, with the exception of a 
wig of shaggy red hair and a pair of 
whiskers to match. 

“Leave your watch, sir, and any 
little articles of jewelry you may have 
about you, in my wife’s charge; keep 
your hat well slouched over your face 
and your hands in your pockets, give 
a swing and swagger to your walk, and 
you'll do.” 

“Why, where upon earth are we 
going, Jones ?” 

“To Blue-Anchor Lane, sir, if you 
know where that very fashionable 
quarter lies.” 

I did not know exactly where 
it was, saving from _police-reports, 
which named it as one of the 
lowest parts of that low district lying 
between Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. 
I had been somewhere near it once, 
having occasion to call on one of the 
clergy belonging tothe Catholic Church 
in Parker’s Row ; but that was quite 
an aristocratic part, for a wonder, com- 
pared with Blue-Anchor Lane. Yes, 
Parker’s Row I had visited; and, 
thanks to my having grown and 
“ gentlefolked” tothe height of six 
feet odd, I had managed to pull the 
bell and get admitted to the convent 
behind the church, where dwell the 
good Sisters of Mercy, walled-in all 
tight and trim. But down Blue-An- 
chor Lane I had never penetrated ; 
and I asked Jones if it were not con- 
sidered a favorite haunt for charac- 
ters of the worst description. 

“Tt is so, sir; and we must be 
careful and cautious to-night in all we 
do.” I noticed that he put his staff 
and alarum in his pocket, and fur- 
nished me with similar implements. 
“In case of necessity, sir,” he said, 
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laughing, “you must act as special 
constable with me. I wouldn’t take 
you into the smallest danger; but, 
you see, I don’t know but what your 
presence is of absolute necessity, and 
that you may be able to gather a clue 
in this case quicker than I should. 
Not that I yield in quickness at twig- 
ging most things to any man,” said 
Detective Jones, with a bit of profes- 
sional pride quite pardonable; “ but 
you must identify the man for certain 
yourself, sir, before I can act in the 
matter with anything like satisfac- 
tion.” 

It was just upon ten o’clock when 
we left King street, and proceeded to 
London Bridge; whence we took 
the train to Spa Road. It takes, as 
every one knows, but a few minutes 
in the transit ; and leaving that dark, 
dismal, break-neck hole of a station, 
we turned to the left up Spa Road, 
down Jamaica Row, and so into Blue- 
Anchor Lane. It is needless to de- 
scribe what that place is at night; 
it is needless to picture in words all 
the degrading vice that walks forth 
unmasked in some of the streets of 
this capital, which ranks so high 
amidst the great cities o the world. 
Is our exterior morality to be so far 
behind, so infinitely below, that of 
tribes and nations on whom we stoop 
to trample? Can such things be, and 
we not waken from our lethargic sleep, 
remembering what our account will 
one day be? Can ourrulers so calm- 
ly eat and drink, take their pleasure, 
hunt their game, pursue their gentle- 
manlike sports, knowing, as assuredly 
they do too well, that thousands of 
their people are living lives more de- 
graded, more brutal, more shamelessly 
inhuman, more full of sin, ignorance, 
and every kind of squalor and misery, 
than the wildest savages we have set 
our soldiers to hunt out of the lands in 
which God placed them ? 

“What can the man be doing in 
such a place as this ?” I whispered to 
Jones, as he stopped before the door of 
a small low-looking house of entertain- 
ment, half coffee-shop and half public- 
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house, that rejoiced in the name of 
““Noah’s Ark.” 

“ That’s just what we’ve got to find 
out, sir. Somehow it strikes me he’s 
better acquainted with such haunts xs 
these than you and I are with Regen: 
street or Piccadilly. If I haven't 
seen his face before, and that not ten 
yards from the Old Bailey, I’m blest if 
I was ever more mistaken in my life. 
But hush! here he is.” ; 

And swaggering along, with his hat 
stuck on one side, and murmuring 
verse of “ Rory O’Moore,” came Mr. 
de Vos, my sister Elinor’s “ treasure- 
trove,” evidently somewhat airy in the 
upper regions, and elated by good 
cheer. Jones had taken out a short 
clay pipe, and whilst seemingly intent 
on filling it I saw he was watching De 
Vos with a keen observant glance. 
The latter gentleman was far from 
being intoxicated; he was merely 
what is called “ elevated,” and quite 
wide awake enough to be wary of 
anything going on around him. | 
saw him start perceptibly as his eye 
fell upon me, though my slouched hat 
and high collar must have gone a good 
way toward concealing my features, 

“ Fine night, mate,” said Jones in a 
bluff, loud voice, lighting and _ pulling 
vigorously at his pipe. 

“ Deed and it is so,” answered De 
Vos, halting just opposite to us, and 
once more turning his scrutiny upon 
me. “Are yougame for a dhrop of 
whiskey ?” addressing himself espe- 
cially to me. 

I was about to answer in feigned 
tones, when Jones took the word out 
of my mouth, and replied: “ No use 
asking him—he’s too love-sick just 
now to care for drink; he’s parted 
with his sweetheart, and is off for the 
West-Indies by five in the morning 
from the Docks.” 

Something now seemed to attract 
De Vos’s attention to Jones, for he be- 
came suddenly very grave. 

“T’ve not seen you here before,” 
said he, peering into the detective’s 
face. 

“May be you have, may be you 
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haven't. I don’t need to ask any 
man’s leave,yto drink a pint at 
‘Noah’s Ark,’ and watch a game of 
skittles.” 

This, as Jones told me afterward, 
was quite a random shot; however, it 
took effect. 

“T believe you,” said De Vos with 
all the boastfulness of his nature. 
“You'll not see a betther bowler 
through the country entirely than 
meself. Ill back the odds against 
any man this side the Channel, and 
bedad to it. I dare say now it’s here 
on Monday last you were to see me 
play ?” 

* Ay, ay, mate,” sang out Jones ; 
“right enough.” 

“Ah! thin it was small shiners I 
went in for then; but I'll lay a couple 
of fivers now against a brad, and play 
you fair to-morrow against any of them 
in there,” with a back-handed wave to 
the house, whence unmistakable sounds 
of noisy mirth were proceeding. “ Is 
it done ?” 

“T’ll consider your offer—shiver 
my timbers but I will!” said Jones, 
with a burst of Jack-tar-ism—* and 
let you know in the morning.” 

“Just as you please; you pays your 
money and you takes your choice "ig 
and nodding to Jones, who responded 
to the salute in approved style, De 
Vos passed into the tap-room of the 
“ Ark.” & 

“Is it he?” hurriedly whispered 
Jones when he was out of hearing. 

Yes, without doubt,’ answered I, 
in the same tones. 

“Then follow me, sir; and keep 
silent unless I speak to you ;” and we 
likewise entered through the swing- 
doors of the gayly-lighted bar. 

A glance sufficed to show us that 
the man we sought was not there ; but 
Jones was far from being disconcerted ; 
indeed he seemed most thoroughly up 
to the mark in the task before him, 
and threw himself into the part he had 
assigned himself with all the genius 
and facility of a Billington or Toole. 
Three or four men with physiognomies 
that would not have disgraced the 
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hangman’s rope were drinking, smok- 
ing, and exchanging low badinage with 
a flashy-looking young woman, who 
stood behind the bar-counter. Woman, 
did Isay? Angels pity her! There 
was little of womanly nature left in 
the fierce glitter of her eyes, in the 
hard lines of premature age which dis- 
sipation and sin and woe had left carv- 
ed upon her forehead and around her 
mouth. Little enough of this though, 
no doubt, thought Detective Jones, in- 
tent upon his own purposes, as he 
quickly made up to her, and asked 
with all the swaggering audacity of a 
“ jolly tar,” for two stiff glasses of the 
primest pine-apple rum-and-water. 

Jones extracted a long clay pipe 
from the lot standing before us in a 
broken glass, and passed it to me, and 
handed his pouch of tobacco, with an 
expressive glance that told me I was 
to smoke. Whilst filling the pipe and 
lighting it, the woman returned with 
the rum-and-water, which she placed 
ungraciously before us with a bang 
and clatter that caused the liquid to 
spill out of the glasses. 

“ Look here, miss,” said Jones in 
his most insinuating tones ; “T’ll for- 
give you for upsetting the grog, and 
give you five bob to buy a blue rib- 
bon for your pretty hair, if you'll 
manage to get me and my mate a snug 
corner inside there,” pointing to a door 
on the left, whence issued voices ; “ for 
we've a bit of money business to settle 
to-night, and he’s off first thing in the 
morning for the Indies.” 

r . 

The woman seemed to hesitate for 
a moment, and then holding out her 
hand for the promised tip, she beck- 
oned us to pass inside the bar, and led 
the way to the door. Before she 
opened it she said in a low voice: 

“T am doing as much as my place 
is worth; but I want the money; 
take the table in the corner at the top 
here ; keep yourselves quiet, and don’t 
take no notice of nobody, least of all 
of him who'll be next you.” 

She now opened the door, and I 
saw Jones slip some more money into 
her hand, which she received with a 
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short grunt and a nod, and then clos- 
ed the door upon us. 

The room was divided like that of an 
ordinary coffee-shop into box compart- 
ments ; the one in the right-hand cor- 
ner by the door was empty, and we 
entered it, carrying our glasses and 
pipes with us. We seated ourselves 
at the end of the two benches oppo- 
site each other, and then glanced 
round. In the box vis-d-vis were 
two rough-looking fellows, whom I 
took to be real followers of our pre- 
tended calling—the sea, They re- 
turned our gaze suspiciously enough, 
and we could hear one whisper to the 
other, “ Who’s them coves ?”’ and the 
answer “Dunno; none of ws.” But 
the next moment my attention was 
diverted to the voices in the box next 
to ours. 

“Did you see her?” 
Vos who spoke, I felt sure. 

“ Not I, my God! not I,” answered 
a deep hoarse voice. “It’s ten years 
since she and I met, and I'd go to my 
grave sooner than we should meet 
again. Mind you, the day when her 
cold cruel eyes rest on me will be a 
fatal day for me. Faugh! I’ve pass- 
ed through as much bloodshed as it’s 
ever given one man to encounter in 
his life, and never flinched; but I tell 
you, Sullivan, the thought of meeting 
her face to face seems to freeze the 
life-blood of my heart.” 

“Do you think she had a hand in 
this, O'Brian ?” 

“Who can tell? She did not 
pause once; what should stop her 
again ?” 

“'The fear of you.” 

“ She sees no reason to fear. She 
believes I’m still over there, where she 
sent me.” 

“And the young fellow, my man, 
dozs he know anything ?” 

“ Again how can I tell? 
should say not. 
lighten him ?” 

“Then he is—” 

“ Their son.” 

A pause succeeded. Meanwhile 
Jones had engaged in a sort of dumb- 


It was De 


But I 


How could she en- 
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show with me to throw the men op. 
posite off the scent, by passing papers 
and money backwards and forwards, 
and apparently making calculations 
with his pencil; in reality I saw he 
was taking notes. Presently De Vos 
spoke again. 

“ Well, let’s drink to the heir, old 
boy ; and so long as I can make him 
play the piper, why thin it’s myself 
that will, and bedad to him.” 

His lrishisms, be it observed, were 
intermittent. 

“Long life to the heir!” cried the 
two voices simultaneously ; and there 
was a clash of glasses. 

“ What's the time of day by your 
ticker ?” asked De Vos « few moments 
afterward. 

“Just upon eleven. The lad was 
to be here by then, wasn’t he . 

“Yes, by eleven. Id like to know 
what he wants with me now.” 

Jones here took up his cap, buttoned 
his coat, quietly opened the door, and 
went out; I following him, of course. 
He threw a good-humored nod to the 
woman, who still stood behind the 
bar, and I did the same; but he ney- 
er spoke until we were some yards 
from “ Noah’s ark.” 

“You may be thankful, sir,” he 
then said in a low voice, “ to have got 
out safely and unmolested. That’s 
the worst haunt of some of the worst 
characters in London; and they’re 
banded together so as to shut out every 
one as don’t belong to them. There’s 
been a Providence, sir, in it all,’ 
raising his cap, “depend upon it. 
Now we must see if we can stop this 
lad whom they are expecting. We'll 
talk the matter over afterward. 

Just then a boy came up running 
at full speed. 

“Halt!” cried Jones, laying his 
hand on the lad’s shoulder. “ What 
makes you so late?” 

“What's the odds to you? Let 
me go,” replied the boy, with a mix- 
ture of impudence and cunning in his 
face. “I'm not not bound for you.” 

“You’re bound for ‘ Noah’s Ark,’ 
though.” 
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« Are you Mr. Sullivan ?” 

«Of course I am.” 

«Qh! then here’s the letter, and 
you're to see if it’s all right.” 

“All right,” said Detective Jones, 
opening the note and glancing at its 
contents; “tell the gentleman I'll be 
there. Here’s for you, young Cod- 
lings,” dropping a half-crown into the 
boy’s hand. 

“ Five shillings, and not a stiver 
less, is my fare.” 

“Here you are then, you small imp 
of iniquity ;” and another coin of sim- 
ilar value found its way into the rag- 
amuffin’s pocket. 

He cut a caper, turned head over 
heels, and was gone. 

And now Jones tore on breathless- 
ly till we were safe out of Blue-Anchor 
Lane and had reached Paradise Row, 
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where a politeman was standing at 
the corner. Jones took him aside for 
a minute, and then rejoined me. 

“Well hail the first cab, sir, in 
Spa Road, and drive to your home, 
if you've no objection.” 

This we did; and as soon as we 
had started he took a small candle- 
lantern from his pocket, lit it, and then 
handed me the note to read which he 
had taken from the boy. It contained 
but few words; no names used, no 
address, no signature, and simply de- 
sired the person addressed to meet the 
writer the following day at the usual 
place and hour What clue was there 
in that to the dark mystery we were 
bent on solving? Only this, and I 
put it into words : 

“ Great heavens! it is Lister Wil- 
mot’s handwriting!” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE 


MARTYR. 


SERENE above the world he stands, 
Uplift to heaven on wings of prayer: 

Across his breast his folded hands 
Recall the cross he loved to bear. 


Upon his upturned brow the light 
Flows like the smile of God: he sees 

A flash of wings that daze his sight, 
He hears seraphic melodies. 


In vain the cruel crowd may roar, 
In vain the cruel flames may hiss: 
Like seas that lash a distant shore, 
They faintly pierce his sphering bliss. 


He hears them, and he does not hear— 
His fleshly bonds are loosened all— 

No earthly sound can claim the ear 
That listens for his Father’s call. 


It comes—and swift the spirit spurns 
His quivering lips and soars away ; 
The blind crowd roars, thebilnd fire burns, 
While God receives their fancied prey. 


D. A. CG 
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From The Month, 


ECCE HOMO.* 


[The London Reader says the follow- 
ing article is from the pen of the Very 


Rey. Dr. Newman.—Eb. C. W.] 


The word “ remarkable” has been 
so hacked of late in theological criti- 
cism—nearly as much so as “ earnest” 
and “ thoughtful”—that we do not like 
to make use of it on the present occa- 
sion without an apology. In truth, it 
pitsents itself as a very convenient 
epithet, whenever we do not like to 
commit ourselves to any definite judg- 
ment on a subject before us, and pre- 
fer to spread over it a broad neutral 
tint to painting it distinctly white, red, 
or black. A man, or his work, or his 
deed, is “remarkable” when he pro- 
duces an effect; be he effective for 
good or for evil, for truth or for false- 
hood—a point which, as far as that 
expression goes, we leave it for others 
or for the future to determine. <Ac- 
cordingly it is just the word to use 
in the instance of a volume in which 
what is trite and what is novel, what 
is striking and what is startling, what 
is sound and what is untrustworthy, 
what is deep and what is shallow, are 
so mixed up together, or at least so 
vaguely suggested, or so perplexingly 
confessed, which has so much of oc- 
casional force, of cireumambient glit- 
ter, of pretence and of seriousness, as 
to make it impossible either with a 
good conscience to praise it, or with- 
out harshness and unfairness to con- 
demn. Such a book is at least likely 
to be effective, whatever else it is or is 
not; and if it is effective, it may be 
safely called remarkable , and there- 
fore we apply the epithet “remark- 
able” to this “ Ecce Homo. 


* “Ecce Homo.” A Survey of the Life and Work 
of Jesus Christ. Macmillan. 1866. 
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Ii is remarkable, then, on account 
of the sensation which it has made in 
religious circles. In the course of a 
few months it has reached a third edi- 
tion, though it is a fair-sized octavo and 
not an over-cheap one. And it has 
received the praise of critics and re- 
viewers of very distinct shades of 
opinion. Such a reception must be 
owing either to the book itself, or to 
the circumstances of the day in which 
it has appeared, or to both of these 
causes together. Or, as seems to be 
the case, the needs of the day have 
become a call for ome such work; 
and the work, on its appearance, has 
been thankfully welcomed, on account 
of its professed object, by those whiose 
needs called for it. The author in- 
cludes himselfin the number of these ; 
and, while providing for his own 
wants, he has ministered to theirs. 
This is what we especially mean by 
calling his book “ remarkable.” 

Disputants may maintain, if they 
please, that religious doubt is our na- 
tural, our normal state ; that to cher- 
ish doubts is our duty that to com- 
plain of them is impatience; that to 
dread them is cowardice ; that to 
overcome them is inveracity ; that it 
is even a happy state, a state of calm 
philosophic enjoyment, to be conscious 
of them—but after all, necessary or 
not, such a state is not natural, and 
not happy, if the voice of mankind is 
to decide the question. English minds, 
in particular, have too much of areli- 
gious temper in them, as a natural 
gift, to acquiesce for any long time in 
positive, active doubt. For doubt and 
devotion are incompatible with each 
other; every doubt, be it greater or 
less, stronger or weaker, involuntary 
as well as voluntary, acts upon devo- 
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tion, so far forth, as water sprinkled, 
or dashed, or poured out upon a flame, 
Real and proper doubt kills faith, and 
devotion with it; and even involun- 
tary or half-deliberate doubt, though 
it does not actually kill faith, goes far 
to kill devotion; and religion without 
devotion is little better than a bur- 
den, and soon becomes a superstition. 
Since, then, this is a day of objection 
and of doubt about the intellectual 
basis of revealed truth, it follows that 
there is a great deal of secret discom- 
fort and distress in the religious por- 
tion of the community, the result of 
that general curiosity in speculation 
and inquiry which has been the growth 
among us of the last twenty or thirty 
years, 

The people of this country, being 
Protestants, appeal to Scripture, when 
a religious question arises, as their ul- 
timate informant and decisive author- 
ity in all such matters ; but who is to 
decide for them the previous question, 
that Scripture is really such an au- 
thority ? When, then, as at this time, 


its divine authority is the very point - 


to be determined, that is, the character 
and extent of its inspiration and its 
component parts, then they find them- 
selves at sea, without possessing any 
power over the direction of their 
course. Doubting about the author- 
ity of Scripture, they doubt about its 
substantial truth; doubting about its 
truth, they have doubts concerning the 
objects which it sets before their faith, 
about the historical accuracy and ob- 
jective reality of the picture which it 
presents to us of our Lord. We are 
not speaking of wilful doubting but of 
those painful misgivings, greater or 
less, to which we have already alluded. 
Religious Protestants, when they 
think calmly on the subject, can 
hardly conceal from themselves that 
they have a house without logical 
foundations, which contrives indeed 
for the present to stand, but which 
may go any day—and where are they 
then? 

Of course Catholics will tell them 
to receive the canon of Scripture on 
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the authority of the church, in the 
spirit of St. Augustine’s well-known 
words: “I should not believe the 
gospel, were I not moved by the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church.” But 
who, they ask, is to be voucher in turn 
for the church and St. Augustine? 
is it not as difficult to prove the author- 
ity of the church and her doctors as 
the authority of the Scriptures? We 
Catholics answer, and with reason, in 
the negative ; but, since they cannot 
be brought to agree with us here, what 
argumentative ground is open to them ? 
Thus they seem drifting, slowly per- 
haps, but surely, in the direction of 
scepticism. 

It is under these circumstances that 
they are invited, in the volume before 
us, to betake themselves to the contem- 
plation of our Lord’s character, as it 
is recorded by the evangelists, as car- 
rying with it its own evidence, dispens- 
ing with extrinsic proof, and claiming 
authoritatively by itself the faith and 
devotion of all to whom it is present- 
ed. Such an argument, of course, is 
as old as Christianity itself; the young 
man in the Gospel calls our Lord 
“Good Master,” and St. Peter intro- 
duces him to the first Gentile converts 
as one who “ went about doing good ;” 
and in these last times we can refer 
to the testimony even of unbelievers 
in behalf of an argument as simple as 
it is constraining. “Si la vie et la 
mort de Socrate sont d’un sage,” says 
Rousseau, “la vie et la mort de Jésus 
sont dun Dieu.” And he clenches 
the argument by observing, that, were 
the picture a mere conception of the 
sacred writers, “linventeur en serait 
plus étonnant que le héros.” Its es- 
pecial force lies in its directness ; it 
comes to the point at once, and con- 
centrates in itself evidence, doctrine, 
and devotion. In theological lan- 
guage, it is the motivum credibilitatis, 
the objectum materiale and the formale, 
all in one; it unites human reason 
and supernatural faith in one complex 
act; and it comes home to all men, 
educated and ignorant, young and old. 
And it is the point to which, after all 
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and in fact, all religious minds tend, 
and in which they ultimately rest, 
even if they do not start from it. 
Without an intimate apprehension of 
the personal character of our Saviour, 
what professes to be faith is little 
more than an act of ratiocination. If 
faith is to live, it must love; it must 
lovingly live in the author of faith as 
a true and living being, in Deo vivo et 
vero ; according to the saying of the 
Samaritans to their towns-woman: 
“We now believe, not for thy saying, 
for we ourselves have heard him.” 
Many doctrines may be held implicit- 
ly ; but to see him as if intuitively is 
the very promise and gift of him who 
is the object of the intuition. We are 
constrained to believe when it is he 
that speaks to us about himself. 

Such undeniably is the characteristic 
of divine faith viewed in itself; but 
here we are concerned, not simply 
with faith, but with its logical antece- 
dents; and the question returns on 
which we have already touched, as a 
difficulty with Protestants—how can 
our Lord’s life, as recorded in the 
Gospels, be a logical ground of faith, 
unless we set out with assuming the 
truth of those Gospels; that is, with- 
out assuming as proved the original 
matter of doubt? And Protestant 
apologists, it may be urged—Paley 
for instance—show their sense of this 
difficulty when they place the argu- 
ment drawn from our Lord’s charac- 
ter only among the auxiliary eviden- 
ces of Christianity. Now the follow- 
ing answer may fairly be made to 
this objection; nor need we grudge 
Protestants the use of it, for, as will 
appear in the sequel, it proves too 
much for their purpose, as being an 
argument for the divinity not only of 
Christ’s mission, but of that of his 
church also. However, we say this 
by the way. 

It may be maintained then, that, 
making as large an allowance as the 
most sceptical mind, when pressed to 
state its demands in full, would desire, 
we are at least safe in asserting that 
the books of the New Testament, tak- 
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en as a whole, existed about the muid- 
dle of the second century, and were 
then received by Christians, or were 
in the way of being received, and 
nothing else but them was received, as 
the authoritative record of the origin 
and rise of theirreligion. In that first 
age they were the only account of the 
mode in which Christianity was intro- 
duced to the world. Internal as well 
as external evidence sanctions us in 
so speaking. Four Gospels, the book 
of the acts of the Apostles, various 
Apostolic writings, made up then, as 
now, our sacred books. Whether 
there was a book more or less, say 
even an important book, does not af- 
fect the general character of the reli- 
gion as those books set it forth. Omit 
one or other of the Gospels, and three 
or four Epistles, and the outline and 
nature of its objects and its teaching 
remain what they were before the 
omission. The moral peculiarities, in 
particular, of its Founder are, on the 
whole, identical, whether we learn 
them from St. Matthew, St. John, St. 
Peter, or St. Paul. He is not in one 
book a Socrates, in another a Zeno, 
and in a third an Epicurus. Much 
less is the religion changed or obscur- 
ed by the loss of particular chapters or 
verses, or even by inaccuracy in fact, 
or by error in opinion, (supposing per 
impossible such a charge could be 
made good,) in particular portions of 
a book. For argument’s sake, sup- 
pose that the three first Gospels are 
an accidental collection of traditions 
or legends, for which no one is re- 
sponsible, and in which Christians put 
faith because there was nothing else 
to put faith in. This is the limit to 
which extreme scepticism can pro- 
ceed, and we are willing to commence 
our argument by granting it. Still, 
starting at this disadvantage, we 
should be prepared to argue, that if, in 
spite of this, and afier all, there be 
shadowed out in these anonymous and 
fortuitous documents a teacher sui 
generis, distinct, consistent, and origi- 
nal, then does that picture, thus acci- 
dentally resulting, for the very reason 
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of its accidental composition, only be- 
come more marvellous; then he is an 
historical fact and again a supernatu- 
ral or divine fact—historical from 
the consistency of the representation, 
and because the time cannot be as- 
signed when it was not received as 
a reality; and supernatural, in pro- 
portion as the qualities, with which 
he is invested in those writings, are 
incompatible with what it is reasona- 
ble or possible to ascribe to human 
nature viewed simply in itself. Let 
these writings be as open to criticism, 
whether as to their origin or their 
text, as sceptics can maintain; never- 
theless the representation in question 
is there, and forces upon the mind a 
conviction that it records a fact, and 
a superhuman fact, just as the reflec- 
tion of an object in a stream remains 
in its definite form, however rapid the 
current, and however many the rip- 
ples, and is a sure warrant to us of 
the presence of the object on the 
bank, though that object be out of 
sight. 

Such, we conceive, though stated in 
our own words, is the argument drawn 
out in the pages before us, or rather 
such is the ground on which the argu- 
ment is raised; and the interest which 
it has excited lies, not in its novelty, 
bat in the particular mode in which it 
is brought before the reader, in the 
originality and preciseness of certain 
strokes by which is traced out for us 
the outline of the divine teacher. 
These strokes are not always correct ; 
they are sometimes gratuitous, some- 
times derogatory to their object; but 
they are always determinate; and, 
being such, they present an old argu- 
ment before us with a certain fresh- 
ness, which, because it is old, is ne- 
cessary for its being effective. 

We do not wonder at all, then, at 
the sensation which the volume is said 
to have caused at Oxford, and among 
the Anglicans of the Oxford school, 
afier the wearisome doubt and disquiet 
ofthe last ten years ; for it has opened 
the prospect of a successful issue of 
inquiries in an all-important province 
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of thought, where there seemed to be 
no thoroughfare. Distinct as are the 
liberal and catholicising parties in the 
Anglican Church, both in their prin- 
ciples and their policy, it must not be 
supposed that they are as distinct in 
the members that compose them. No 
line of demarcation can be drawn be- 
tween the one collection of men and 
the other, in fact; for no two minds 
are altogether alike, and, individually, 
Anglicans have each his own shade 
of opinion, and belong partly to this 
school, partly to that. Or, rather, 
there is a large body of men who are 
neither the one nor the other; they 
cannot be called an intermediate party, 
for they have no discriminating watch- 
words; they range from those who 
are almost Catholic to those who are 
almost liberals. They are not lib- 
erals, because they do not glory in a 
state of doubt ; they cannot profess to 
be “ Anglo-Catholics,” because they 
are not prepared to give an eternal 
assent to all that is put forth by the 
church as truth of revelation. These 
are the men who, if they could, would 
unite old ideas with new; who can- 
not give up tradition, yet are loth to 
shut the door to progress ; who look 
for a more exact adjustment of faith 
with reason than has hitherto been at- 
tained ; who love the conclusions of 
Catholic theology better than the 
proofs, and the methods of modern 
thought better than its results; and 
who, in the present wide unsettlement 
of religious opinion, believe indeed, 
or wish to believe, scripture and or- 
thodox doctrine, taken as a whole, 
and cannot get themselves to avow 
any deliberate dissent from any part 
of either, but still, not knowing how 
to defend their belief with logical ex- 
actness, or at least feeling that there 
are large unsatisfied objections lying 
against parts of it, or having misgiv- 
ings lest there should be such, ac- 
quiesce in what is called a practical 
belief, that is, believe in revealed 
truths, only because belief in them is 
the safest course, because they are 
probable, and because belief in conse- 
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quence is a duty, not as if they felt 
absolutely certain, though they will 
not allow themselves to be actually in 
doubt. Such is about the description 
to be given of them as a class, though, 
as we have said, they so materially 
differ from each other, that no general 
account of them can be applied strictly 
to any individual in their body. 

Now, it is to this large class which 
we have been describing that such 
a work as that before us, in spite of 
the serious errors which they will not 
be slow to recognize in it, comes as a 
friend in need. They do not stumble 
at the author’s inconsistencies or 
shoricomings ; they are arrested by 
his professed purpose, and are pro- 
foundly moved by his successful hits 
(as they may be called) toward fulfill- 
ing it. Remarks on the gospel his- 


tory, such as Paley’s they feel to be 
casual and superficial; such as Rous- 
seau’s, to be vague and declamatory : 
they wish to justify with their intellect 
all that they believe with their heart; 
they cannot separate their ideas of re- 
ligion from its revealed object ; but 


they have an aching dissatisfaction 
within them, that they apprehend him 
so dimly, when they would fain (as it 
were) see and touch him as well as 
hear. When, then, they have logical 
grounds presented to them for holding 
that the recorded picture of our Lord 
is its own evidence, that it carries 
with it its own reality and authority, 
that his “revelatio” is “ revelata” in 
the very act of being a “revelatio,” it 
is as if he himself said to them, as 
he once said to his disciples, “ It is 
I, be not afraid ;” and the clouds at 
once clear off, and the waters subside, 
and the land is gained for which they 
are looking out. 

The author before us, then, nas the 
merit of promising what, if he could 
fulfil it, would entitle Lim to the gra- 
titude of thousands. We do not say, 
we are very far from thinking, that he 
has actually accomplished so high an 
enterprise, though he seems to be am- 
bitious enough to hope that he has not 
come far short of it. He somewhere 
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calls his book a treatise; he would 
have done better to call it an essay ; 
nor need he have been ashamed of a 
word which Locke has used in his 
work on the Human Understanding, 
Before concluding, we shall take oc- 
casion to express our serious sense, 
how very much his execution falls be- 
low his purpose; but certainly it is a 
great purpose which he sets before 
him, and for that he is to be praised, 
And there is at least this singular 
merit in his performance, as he has 
given it to the public, that he is clear- 
sighted and fair enough to view our 
Lord’s work in its true light, as in- 
cluding in it the establishment of a 
visible kingdom or church. In pro- 
portion, then, as we shall presently 
find it our duty to pass some severe 
remarks upon his volume, as it comes 
before us, so do we feel bound, before 
doing so, to give some specimens of it 
in that point of view in which we con- 
sider it really to subserve the cause 
of revealedtruth. And in the sketch 
which we are now about to give of 
the first steps of his investigation, we 
must not be understood to make him 
responsible for the language in which 
we shall exhibit them to our readers, 
and which will unavoidably involve 
our own corrections of his argument, 
and our own coloring. 

Among a people, then, accustomed 
by the most sacred traditions of their 
religion to a belief in the appearance, 
from time to time, of divine messen- 
gers for their instruction and reforma- 
tion, and to the expectation of one 
such messenger to come, the last and 
greatest of all, who should also be 
their king and deliverer as wellas their 
teacher, suddenly is found, after a long 
break in the succession and a period 
of national degradation, a prophet of 
the old stamp, in one of the deserts of 
the country—John, the son of Zachary. 
He announces the promised kingdom 
as close at hand, calls his countrymen 
to repentance, and institutes a rite 
symbolical of it. The people seem 
disposed to take him for the destined 
Saviour; but he points out to them a 
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private person in the crowd which is 
flocking about him; and henceforth 
the interest which his own preaching 
has excited centres in that other. Thus 
our Lord is introduced to the notice of 
his countrymen. 

Thus brought before the world, he 
opens his mission. What is the first 
impression it makes upon us? Ad- 
miration of its singular simplicity both 
as to objectand work. Such of course 
ought to be its character, if it was to 
be the fulfilment of the ancient, long- 
expected promise ; and such it was, as 
our Lord proclaimed it. Other men, 
who do a work, do not set about it as 
their object; they make several fail- 
ures; they are led on to it by circum- 
stances ; they miscalculate their pow- 
ers; or they are drifted from the first 
in adirection different from that which 
they had chosen; they do most where 
they are expected to do least. But 
our Lord said and did. “ He formed 
one plan and executed it,” (p. 18). 
Next, what was that plan? Let us 
consider the force of the words in 


which, as the Baptist before him, he 
introduced his ministry: “ The king- 


dom of God is at hand.” What was 
meant by the kingdom of God? “The 
conception was no new one, but fami- 
liar to every Jew,” (p. 19.) At the 
first formation of the nation and state 
of the Israelites the Almighty had 
been their king ; when a fine of earth- 
ly kings was introduced, then God 
spoke bythe prophets. The existence 
of the theocracy was the very consti- 
tution and boast of Israel, as limited 
monarchy, liberty, and equality are 
the boast respectively of certain mo- 
dern nations. Moreover, the gospel 
proclamation ran, “ Poenitentiam agite ; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” 
here again was another and recognized 
token of a theophany; for the mis- 
sion of a prophet, as we have said 
above, was commonly a call to refor- 
mation and expiation of sin. A di- 
vine mission, then, such as our Lord’s, 
was a falling back upon the original 
covenant between God and his peo- 
ple; but next, while it was an event 
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of old and familiar occurrence, it ever 
had carried with it in its past instances 
something new, in connection with the 
circumstances under which it took 
place. The prophets were accustomed 
to give interpretations, or to introduce 
modifications of the letter of the law, 
to add to its conditions and to enlarge 
its application. It was to be expected, 
then, that now, when the new prophet, 
to whom the Baptist pointed, opened 
his commission, he too, in like manner, 
would be found to be engaged in a 
restoration, but in a restoration which 
should also be a religious advance ; and 
that the more if he really was the 
special, final prophet of the theocra- 
cy, to whom all former prophets had 
looked forward, and in whom their 
long and august line was to be sum- 
med up and perfected. In proportion 
as his work was to be more signal, so 
would his new revelations be wider 
and more wonderful. 

Did our Lord fulfil these expecta- 
tions? Yes, there was this peculiar- 
ity in his mission, that he came not 
only as one of the prophets in the 
kingdom of God, but as the king him- 
self of that kingdom. Thus his mis- 
sion involves the most exact return to 
the original polity of Israel, which the 
appointment of Saul had disarranged, 
while it recognizes also the line of 
prophets, and infuses a new spirit into 
the law. Throughout his ministry our 
Lord claimed and received the title of 
king, which no prophet ever had done 
before. On his birth, the wise men 
came to worship “the king of the 
Jews ;” “thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the king of Israel,” cried 
Nathanael after his baptism; and on 
his cross the charge recorded against 
him was that he professed to be “ king 
of the Jews.” “ During his whole 
public life,” says the author, “he is 
distinguished from the other promi- 
nent characters of Jewish history by 
his unbounded personal pretensions." 
He calls himself habitually king and 
master. He claims expressly the 
character of that divine Messiah for 
which the ancient prophets had di- 
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rected the nation to look,” (page 
25.) 

He is, then, a King, as well as a 
Prophet ; but is he as one of the old 
heroic kings, David or Solomon? Had 
such been his pretension, he had not, 
in his own words, “discerned the signs 
of the times.” It would have been a 
false step in him, into which other 
would-be champions of Israel, before 
and after him, actually fell, and in con- 
sequence failed. But here this young 
Prophet is from the first distinct, de- 
cided, and original. His contempora- 
ries, indeed, the wisest, the most expe- 
rienced, were wedded to the notion 
of a revival of the barbaric kingdom. 
“ Their heads were full of the languid 
dreams of commentators, the impracti- 
cable pedantries of men who live in 
the past,” (p. 27.) But he gave to the 
old prohetic promises an interpreta- 
tion which they could undeniably 
bear, but which they did not immedi- 
ately suggest ; which we can maintain 
to be true, while we can deny them 
to be imperative. Te had his own 
prompt, definite conception of the re- 
stored theocracy ; it was his own, and 
not another’s; it was suited to the 
new age; it was triumphantly car- 
ried out in the event. 

In what, then, did he consider his 
royalty to consist? First, what was 
it not? It did not consist in the or- 
dinary functions of royalty ; it did not 
prevent his payment of tribute to Cx- 
sar; it did not make him a judge in 
questions of criminal or of civil law, 
in a question of adultery, or in the 
adjudication of an inheritance; nor 
did it give him the command of ar- 
mies. Then perhaps, after all, it was 
bat a figurative royalty, as when the 
Eridanus is called “ fluviorum rex,” 
or Aristotle “the prince of philoso- 
phers.” No; it was not a figurative 
royalty either. To call one’s self a 
king, without being one, is playing 
with edged tools—as in the story of 
the innkeeper’s son, who was put to 
death for calling himself “heir to the 
crown.” Christ certainly knew what 
he was saying. “ He had provoked 
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the accusation of rebellion against the 
Roman government: he must haye 
known that the language he used 
would be interpreted so. Was there 
then nothing substantial in the royalty 
he claimed? Did he die for a meta- 
phor?” (p. 28.) He meant what he 
said, and therefore his kingdom was 
literal and real; it was visible; 
but what were its visible preroga- 
tives, if they were not those in which 
earthly royalty commonly consists? 
In truth he passed by the lesser pow- 
ers of royalty, to claim the higher, 
He claimed certain divine and tran- 
scendent functions of the original the- 
ocracy, Which had been in abeyance 
since that theocracy had been jin- 
fringed, which even to David had not 
been delegated, which had never been 
exercised except by the Almighty. 
God had created, first the people, 
next the state, which he deigned to 
govern. “The origin of other na- 
tions is lost in antiquity,” (p. 33 ;) but 
“this people,” runs the sacred word, 
“have I formed for myself.” And 
“He whe first called the nation did 
for it the second work of a king: he 
gave it a law,” (p. 34.) Now it is 
very striking to observe that these two 
incommunicable attributes of divine 
royalty, as exemplified in the history 
of the Israelites, are the very two 
which our Lord assumed. He was 
the maker afid the lawgiver of his 
subjects. He said in the commence- 
ment of his ministry, “ Follow me ;” 
and he added, “ and I will make you” 
—you in turn—*fishers of men.” 
And the next we read of him is, that 
his disciples came to him on the 
Mount, and he opened his mouth and 
taught them. And so again, at the 
end of it, “Go ye, make disciples of 
all nations, teaching them.” “Thus 
the very words for which the [Jewish ] 
nation chiefly hymned their Jehovah, 
he undertook in his name todo. He 
undertook to be the father of an ever- 
lasting state, and the legislator of a 
world-wide society,” (p. 36;) that is, 
showing himself, according to the pro- 
phetic announcement, to be “ Admira- 
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bilis, consiliarius, pater futurt seeculi, 
rinceps pacts.” 

To these two claims he adds a third: 
first, he chooses the subjects of his 
kingdom ; next, he gives them a law; 
put thirdly, he judges them—judges 
them in a far truer and fuller sense 
than in the old kingdom even the Al- 
mighty judged his people. The God 
of Israel ordained national rewards and 
punishments for national obedience or 
transgression; he did not judge his 
subjects one by one; but our Lord 
takes upon himself the supreme and 
final judgment of every one of his sub- 
jects, not to speak of the whole human 
race (though, from the nature of the 
case, this function cannot belong to his 
visible kingdom.) “ He considered, 
in short, heaven and hell to be in his 
hand,” (p. 40.) 

We shall mention one further func- 
tion of the new King and his new 
kingdom: its benefits are even bound 
up with the maintenance of this law 
of political unity. “To organize a 


society, and to bind the members of it 
together by the closest ties, were the 


business of his life. For this reason 
it was that he called men away from 
their home, imposed upon some a 
wandering life, upon others the sacri- 
fice of their property, and endeavored 
by all means to divorce them from 
their former connections, in order that 
they might find a new home in the 
church. For this reason he instituted 
a solemn initiation, and for this reason 
he refused absolutely to any one a dis- 
pensation from it. For this reason, 
too . . . he established a common 
feast, which was through all ages to 
remind Christians of their indissoluble 
union,” (p. 92.) But eui bono is a 
visible kingdom, when the great end 
of our Lord’s ministry is moral ad- 
vancement and preparation for a future 
state? It is easy to understand, for 
instance, how a sermon may benefit, 
or personal example, or religious 
friends, or household picty. We can 
learn to imitate a saint or a martyr, 
we can cherish a lesson, we can study 
& treatise, we can obey a rule; but 
VoL. m1. 40 
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what is the definite advantage to a 
preacher or a moralist of an external 
organization, of a visible kingdom ? 
Yet Christ says, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God,” as well as “his 
justice.” Socrates wished to improve 
men, but he laid no stress on their 
acting in concert in order to secure 
that improvement; on the contrary, 
the Christian law is political, as cer- 
tainly as it is moral. Why is this? 
It arises out of the intimate relation 
between him and his subjecis, which, 
in bringing them all to him as their 
common Father, necessarily brings 
them to each other. Our Lord says, 
“Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, I am in the 
midst of them.” Fellowship between 
his followers is made a distinct object 
and duty, because it is a means, ac- 
cording to the provisions of his system, 
by which in some special way they 
are brought near to him. This is do- 
clared, still more strikingly than in 
the text we have just quoted, in the 
parable of the vine and its branches, 
and in that (if it is to be called a par- 
able) of the Bread of Life. The Al- 
mighty King of Israel was ever, in- 
deed, invisibly present in the glory 
above the Ark, but he did not mani- 
fest himself there or anywhere else 
as a present cause of spiritual strength 
to his people; but the new king is not 
only ever present, but to every one of 
his subjects individually is he a first 
element and perennial source of life. 
He is not only the head of his king- 
dom, but also its animating principle 
and its centre of power. The author 
whom we are reviewing does not quite 
reach the great doctrine here suggest- 
ed, but he goes near it in the follow- 
ing passage: “Some men have ap- 
peared who have been as ‘levers to 
uplift the earth and roll it in another 
course.” Homer by creating litera- 
ture, Socrates by creating science, 
Cesar by carrying civilization inland 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Newton by starting science upon a 
career of steady progress, may be 
said to have attained this eminence. 
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But these men gave a single impact 
like that which is conceived to have 
first set the planetsin motion. Christ 
claims to be a perpetual attractive 
power, like the sun, which determines 
their orbit. They contributed to men 
some discovery, and passed away ; 
Christ’s discovery is himself. To 
humanity struggling with its passions 
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and its destiny he says, cling to me— 
cling ever closer tome. If we believe 
St. John, he represented himself as 
the light of the world, as the shepherd 
of the souls of men, as the way to 
immortality, as the vine or life-tree of 
humanity,” (p. 177.) He ends this 
beautiful passage, of which we have 
already quoted as much as our limits 
allow, by saying that “He instructed 
his followers to hope for life from feed- 
ing on his body and blood.” 

O st sic omnia! Is it not hard, 


that, after following with pleasure a 
train of thought so calculated to warm 
all Christian hearts, and to create in 
them both admiration and sympathy for 
the writer, we must end our notice oi 
him in a different tone, and express 


as much dissent from him and as 
serious blame of him as we have 
hitherto been showing satisfaction with 
his object, his intention, and the gene- 
ral outline of his argument? But so 
itis. In what remains to be said we 
are obliged to speak of his work in 
terms so sharp that they may seem to 
be out of keeping with what has gone 
before. With whatever abruptness in 
our composition, we must suddenly 
shift the scene, and manifest our dis- 
approbation of portions of his book 
as plainly as we have shown an in- 
terest init. We have praised it in 
various points of view. © It has stirred 
the hearts of many ; it has recognized 
a need, and gone in the right direction 
for supplying it. It serves as a token 
and a hopeful token, of what is going 
on in the minds of numbers of men 
external to the church. It is substan- 
tially a good book, and, we trust, will 
work for good. Especially, as we 
have seen, is it interesting to the 
Catholic, as acknowledging the visible 
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church as our Lord’s own creation, as 
the direct fruit of his teaching, and 
the destined instrument of his. pur- 
poses. Wedo not know how to speak 
in an unfriendly tone of an author 
who has done so much as this; but at 
the same time, when we come to 
examine his argument in its details, 
and study his chapters one by one, we 
find, in spite of, and mixed up with 
what is true and original, and even 
putting aside his pateut theological 
errors, so much bad logic, so much 
of rash amd gratuitous assumption, so 
much of half-digested thought, that 
we are obliged to conclude that it 
would have been much wiser in him 
if, instead of publishing what he seems 
to confess, or rather to proclaim. to be 
the jottings of his first researches unon 
sacred territory, he had waited till he 
had carefully traversed and surveyed 
and mapped the whole of it. We now 
proceed to give a few instances of the 
faults of which we complain. 

His opening remarks will serve in 
illustration. In p. 41 he says, “ We 
have not rested upon single passages, 
nor drawn from the fourth gospel.” 
This, we suppose, must be his reason 
for ignoring the passage in Luke ii. 49, 
“Did you not know that I must be 
about my father’s business ?” for ho 
directly contradicts it, by gratuitously 
imagining that our Lord came for St. 
John’s baptism with the same intention 
as the penitents around him; and that, 
in spite of his own words, which we 
suppose are to be taken as another 
“ single passage,” “So it becometh us 
tofulfil all justice,” (Matt. iii. 15.) It 
must be on this principle of ignoring 
single passages such as these, even 
though they admit of combination, that 
he goes on to say of our Lord, that 
“in the agitation of mind caused by 
his baptism, and by the Baptist’s de- 
signation of him as the future prophet, 
he retired into the wilderness,” and 
there “he matured the plan of action 
which we see him executing from the 
moment of his return into society,” 
(p. 9;) and that not till then was he 
“conscious of miraculous power,” 
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(p.12.) This neglect of the sacred 
text, we repeat. must be allowed him, 
we suppose, under color of his acting 
out his rule of abstaining from single 
passages and from the fourth gospel. 
Let us allow it; but at least he ought 
to adduce passages, single or many, 
for what he actually does assert. He 
must not be allowed arbitrarily to add 
to the history, as well as cautiously to 
take from it. Where, then, we ask, 
did he learn that our Lord’s baptism 
caused him “ agitation of mind,” that 
he “matured his plan of action in the 
wilderness,” and that he then first was 
“conscious of miraculous power’? 
But again: it seems he is not to refer 
to “single passages or the fourth gos- 
pel;” yet, wonderful to say, he ac- 
tually does open his formal discussion 
of the sacred history by referring to a 
passage from that very gospel—nay, 
toa particular text, whichds only not 
a “single” text, because it is half 
a text, and half a text, such that, 
had he taken the whole of it, he 


would have been obliged to admit 
that the part which he puts aside 
just runs counter to his interpreta- 
tion of the part which he insists 
on. The words are these, as they 
stand in the Protestant version : “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh 


away the sin of the world.” Now, it 
is impossible to deny that “ which 
taketh away,” etc., fixes and limits the 
sense of “the Lamb of God ;” but our 
author notices the latter half of the 
sentence, only in order to put aside 
the light it throws upon the former 
half; and instead of the Baptist’s own 
interpretation of the title which he 
gives to our Lord, he substitutes an- 
other, radically different, which he se- 
lects for himself out of oae of the 
psalms. He explains “the lamb” by 
the well-known image, which repre- 
sents the Almighty as a shepherd and 
his earthly servants as sheep—inno- 
cent, safe, and happy under his pro- 
tection. “The Baptist’s opinion of 
Christ’s character, then,” he says, “ is 
summed up for us in the title he gives 
him—the Lamb of God, taking away 
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the sins of the world. There seems 
to be, in the last part of this descrip- 
tion, an allusion to the usages of the 
Jewish sacrificial system ; and, in or- 
der to explain it fully, it would be ne- 
cessary to anticipate much which wil! 
come more conveniently later in this 
treatise. But when we remember that 
the Baptist’s mind was doubtless full 
of imagery drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, and that the conception of a 
lamb of God makes the subject of one 
of the most striking of the psalms, we 
shall perceive what he meant to convey, 
by this\ phrase,” (pp. 5, 6.) This is 
like saying, “Isaiah declares, ‘mine 
eyes have seen the king, the lord o7 
hosts ;’ but, considering that doubtless 
the prophet was well acquainted with 
the first and second books of Samuel, 
and that Saul, David, and Solomon 
are the three great kings there repre- 
sented, we shall easily perceive that 
by ‘seeing the king,’ he meant to say 
that he saw Uzziah, king of Judah, in 
the last year of whose reign he had 
the vision. As to the phrase ‘the 
lord of hosts,’ which seems to refer 
to the Almighty, we will consider its 
meaning by and by :’—but, in truth, it 
is difficult to invent a paralogism, in 
its gratuitous inconsecutiveness pa- 
rallel to his own. 

We must own, that, with every wish 
to be fair to this author, we never re- 
covered from the perplexity of mind 
which this passage, in the very thresh- 
old of his book, inflicted on us. It 
needed not the various passages which 
follow it in the work, constructed on 
the same argumentative model, to 
prove to us that he was not only an 
incognito, but an enigma. “ Ergo” is 
the symbol of the logician— what 
science does a writer profess, whose 
symbols, profusely scattered through 
his pages, are “ probably,” “it must 
be,” “doubtless,” “ on the hypothesis,” 
“we may suppose,” and “ it is natural 
to think,” and that at the very time 
that he pointedly discards the com- 
ments of school theologians? Is it 
possible that he can mean us to set 
aside the glosses of all who went be- 
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fore in his own favor, and to exchange 
our old lamps for his new ones? Men 
have been at fault, when trying to de- 
termine whether he was an orthodox 
believer on his road to liberalism, or 
a liberal on his road to orthodoxy: 
this doubtless may be to some a per- 
plexity; but our own difficulty is, 
whether ke comes to us as an investi- 
gator or a prophet, as one unequal or 
superior to theart of reasoning. Un- 
doubtedly, he is an able man; but 
what can he possibly mean by start- 
ing us with such eccentricities of ar- 
sumentation as are familiar with him? 
Addison somewhere bids his readers 
bear in mind, that if he is ever espe- 
cially dull, he always has a special 
reason for being so; and it is difficult 
to reconcile one’s imagination to the 
supposition that this anonymous writer, 
with so much deep thought as he cer- 
tainly evidences, has not some recon- 
dite reason for seeming so inconse- 
quent, and does not move by some 
deep subterraneous processes of ar- 
eument, which, if once brought to 


light, would clear him of the imputa- 
tion of castle-building. 

There is always a danger of mis- 
conceiving an author who has no an- 
tecedents by which we may measure 


him. Taking his work as it lies, we 
ean but wish that he had kept his 
imagination under control; and that 
he had more of the hard head of a 
lawyer and the patience of a philoso- 
pher. He writes like a man who can- 
not keep from telling the world his 
first thoughts, especially if they are 
clever or graceful; he has come for 
the first time upon a strange world, 
and his remarks upon it are too obvi- 
ous to be called original, and too crude 
to deserve the name of freshness. 
What can be more paradoxical than 
to interpret our Lord’s words to Nico- 
demus, “ Unless a man be born again,” 
and of the necessity of external reli- 
gion, as a lesson to him to profess 
his faith openly and not to visit him 
in secret? (p. 86.) What can be 
more pretentious, not to say gaudy 
and even tawdry, than his paraphrase 
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of St. John’s passage about the wo- 
man taken in adultery? “In his 
burning embarrassment and confu- 
sion,” he says, “he stooped down so 
as to hide his face . . . They 
had.a glimpse perhaps of the glowing 
blush upon his face, ete.” (p. 104.) 
We should be very sorry to use a 
severe word concerning an honest in- 
quirer after truth, as we believe this 
anonymous writer to be; and we will 
confess that Catholics, kindly as they 
may wish to feel toward him, are 
scarcely even able, from their very 
position, to give his work the enthusi- 
astic reception which it has received 
from some other critics. The reason 
is plain; those alone can speak of it 
from a fuil heart, who feel a need, 
and recognize in it a supply of that 
need. We are not in the number of 
such; for they who have found have 
no need to seek. Far be it from us to 
use language savoring of the leaven 
of the Pharisees. We are notassum- 
ing a high place, because we thus 
speak, or boasting of our security. 
Catholics are both deeper and shal- 
lower than Protestants ; but in neith- 
er case have they any call fcr a treat- 
ise such as this “Ecce Homo.” If 
they live to the world and the flesh, 
then the faith which they profess, 
though it is true and distinct, is dead; 
and their certainty about religious 
truth, however firm and unclouded, is 
but shallow in its character, and flip- 
pant in its manifestations. And in 
proportion as they are worldly and 
sensual will they be flippant and shal- 
low. But their faith is as indelible 
as the pigment which colors the skin, 
even though it is skin-deep. This 
class of Catholics is not likely to take 
interest in a pictorial “ Ecce Homo.” 
On the other hand, where the heart 
is alive with divine love, faith is as 
deep as it is vigorous and joyous; 
and, as far as Catholics are in this 
condition, they will feel no drawing 
toward a work which is after all but 
an arbitrary and unsatisfactory dissec- 
tion of the object of their devotion. 
That individuals in their body may be 
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harassed with doubis, particularly in a 
day like this, we are not denying ; but, 
viewed a3 a body, Catholics from their 
religious condition, are either too deep 
or too shallow to suffer from those ele- 
mentary difficulties, or that distress 
of mind, in which serious Protestants 
are so often involved. 

We confess, then, as Catholics, to 
some unavoidable absence of cordial 
feeling in following the remarks of 
this author, though not to any want of 
real sympathy; and we seem to be 
justified in our indisposition by his 
manifest want of sympathy with us. 
If we feel distant toward him, his 
own language about Catholicity, and 
(what may be called) old Christian- 
ity, seems to show that that distance 
is one of fact, one of mental position, 
not any fault in ourselves. Is it not 


undeniable, that the very life of per- 
sonal religion among Catholics lies in 
a knowledge of the Gospels? It is 
the character and conduct of our Lord, 
his words, his deeds, his sufferings, 
his work, which are the very food of 


our devotion and rule of our life. 
“ Behold the Man,” which this author 
feels to be an object novel enough to 
write a book about, has been the con- 
templation of Catholics from that first 
age when St. Paul said, “ The life that 
I now live in the flesh, I live in the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and delivered himself for me.” 
As the Psalms have ever been the 
manual of our prayer, so have the 
Gospels been the subject-matter of 
our med tation. In these latter times 
especially, since St. Ignatius, they 
have been divided into portions, and 
arranged in a scientific order, not un- 
like that which the Psalms have re- 
ceived in the Breviary. To contem- 
plate our Lord in his person and his 
history is with us the exercise of 
every retreat, and the devotion of 
every morning. All this is certainly 
simple matter of fact; but the writer 
we are reviewing lives and thinks at 
80 great distance from us as not to 
be cognizant of what is so patent and 
so notorious a truth. He seems to 
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imagine that the faith of a Catholic is 
the mere profession of a formula. 
He deems it important to disclaim in 
the outset of his work all reference to 
the theology of the church. He es- 
chews with much preciseness, as some- 
thing almost profane, the dogmatism 
of former ages. He wishes “ to trace” 
our Lord’s “ biography from point to 
point, and accept those conclusions— 
not which church doctors or even 
Apostles have sealed with their auth- 
ority—but which the facts themselves, 
critically weighed, appear to warrant.” 
(Preface.) Now, what Catholics, 
what church doctors, as well as Apos- 
tles, have ever lived on, is not any 
number of theological canons or de- 
crees, but we repeat, the Christ him- 
self, as he is represented in concrete 
existence in the Gospels. Theologi- 
cal determinations about our Lord are 
far more of the nature of landmarks 
or buoys to guide a discursive mind 
in its reasonings, than to assist a de- 
votional mind in its worship, Com- 


_mon-sense, for instance, tell us what is 


meant by the words, “My Lord and 
be © at P 

my God;” and a religious man, upon 

his knees, requires no commentator ; 

but against irreligious speculators, 

Arius or Nestorius, a denunciatian 

has been passed in cecumenical coun- 


cil, when “ science falsely so-called” en- 


croachedupon devotion. Has not this 
been insisted on by all dogmatic Christ- 
ians over and over again? Js it not 
a representation as absolutely true as 
it is trite? We had fancied that Pro- 
testants generally allowed the touch- 
ing beauty of Catholic hymns and 
meditations ; and after all is there not 
that in all Catholic churches which 
goes beyond any written devotion, 
whatever its force orits pathos? Do 
we not believe in a presence in the 
sacred tabernacle, not as a form of 
words, or as a notion, but as an object 
as real as we are real? And if in 
that presence we need neither profes- 
sion of faith nor even manual of de- 
votion, what appetite can we have for 
the teaching of a writer who ngt only 
exalts his first thoughts about our 
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Lord into professional lectures, but 
implies that the Catholic Church has 
never known how to point him out to 
her children ? 

It may be objected, that we are 
making too much of so chance a 
slight as his allusion in his preface 
to “church doctors” involves, especi- 
ally as he mentions apostles in con- 
nection with them; but it would be 
affectation not to recognize in other 
places of his book an undercurrent of 
antagonism to us, of which the pas- 
sage already quoted is but a first in- 
dication. Of course he has quite as 
much right as another to take up an 
anti-catholic position, if he will; but 
we understand him to be putting forth 
an investigation, not a polemical argu- 
ment and if, instead of keeping his 
eyes directed to his own proper sub- 
ject, he looks to the right or left to 
hit at those who view it differently 
from himself, he is damaging the ethi- 
cal force of a composition which claims 
to be, and mainly is, a serious and 
manly search after religious truth. 
Why cannot he let us alone? Of 
course he cannot avoid seeing that the 


lines of his own investigation diverge 
from those drawn by others; but he 
will have enough to do in defending 
himself, without making others the 


object of his attack. He is virtually 
opposing Voltaire, Strauss, Renan, 
Calvin, Wesley, Chalmers, Erskine, 
and a host of other writers, but he 
does not denounce them; why then 
does he single out, misrepresent, and 
anathematize a main principle of or- 
thodoxy? It is as if he could not 
keep his hand off us, when we crossed 
his path. We are alluding to the fol- 
lowing magisterial passage : 

“If he (our Lord) meant anything 
by his constant denunciation of hypo- 
crites, there is nothing which he would 
have visited with sterner censure than 
that short cut to belief which many 
persons take, when, overwhelmed with 
the difficulties which beset their minds, 
and afraid of damnation, they suddenly 
resolve to strive no longer, but, giving 
their minds a holiday, to rest content 
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with saying that they believe, and act- 
ing as if they did. A melancholy end 
of Christianity indeed! Can there be 
such a disfranchised pauper class 
among the citizens of the New Jeru- 
salem?” (p. 79.) 

He adds shortly afterward: 

“ Assuredly, those who represent 
Christ as presenting to man an ab- 
struse theology, and saying to them 
peremptorily, ‘ believe or be damned, 
have the coarsest conception of the 
Saviour of the world,” (p. 80.) 

Thus he delivers himself: “ Believe 
or be damned is so detestable a doc- 
trine, that if any man denies it 7s de- 
testable, I pronounce him to be a hypo- 
crite; to be without any true know- 
ledge of the Saviour of the world; 
to be the object of his sternest cen- 
sure ; and to have no part or place in 
the holy city, the New Jerusalem, the 
eternal heaven above.” Pretty well 
for a virtuous hater of dogmatism! 
We hope we shall show less dictatorial 
arrogance than his, in the answer 
which we intend to make to him. 

Whether there are persons such as 
he describes, Catholic or Pro:estants, 
converts to Catholicism or not—men 
who profess a faith which they do not 
believe, under the notion that they 
shall be eternally damned if they do 
not profess it without believing—we 
really do not know—we never met 
with such; but since facts do not 
concern us here so much as prin- 
ciples, let us, for argument’s sake, 
grant that there are. Our author 
believes they are not only “ many,” 
but enough to form a “class ;” and 
he considers that they act in this pre- 
posterous manner under tle sanction, 
and in accordance with the teaching, 
of the religious bodies to which they 
belong. Especially there is a marked 
allusion in his words to the Athanasian 
creed and the Catholic Church. Now 
we answer him thus: 

Part of his charge against the 
teachers of dogma is, that they im- 
pose on men as a duty, instead of 
believing, to “act as if they did” 
believe: now in fact this is the very 
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kind of profession which, if it is all 
that a candidate has to offer, abso- 
jutely shuts him out from admission 
into Catholic communion. We sup- 
pose, that by belief of a thing, this 
writer understands an inward convic- 
tion of its truth; this being supposed, 
we plainly say that no priest is at 
liberty to receive a man into the 
church, who has not a real internal 
belief, and cannot say from his heart, 
that the things taught by the church 
are true. On the other hand, as we 
have said above, it is the very charac- 
teristic of the profession of faith made 
by numbers of educated Protestants, 
and it is the utmost extent to which 
they are able to go in believing, to 
hold, not that Christian doctrine is cer- 
tainly true, but that it has such a 
semblance of truth, it has such con- 
siderable marks of probability upon 
it, that it is their duty to accept and 
to act upon it as if it were true be- 
yond all question or doubt: and they 
justify themselves,” and with much 
reason, by the authority of Bishop 
Butler. Undoubtedly, a religious man 
will be led to go as far as this, if he 
cannot go farther ; but unless he can 
go farther, he is no catechumen of the 
Catholic Church. We wish all men 
to believe that her creed is true; but 
till they do so believe, we do not wish, 
we have no permission, to make them 
her members. Such a faith as this 
author speaks of to condemn—(our 
books call it “ practical certainty”)— 
does not rise to the level of the sine 
qua non, which is the condition pre 
scribed for becoming a Catholic. Un- 
less a convert so believes that he can 
sincerely say, “after all, in spite of 
all difficulties, objections, obscurities, 
mysteries, the creed of the Church un- 
doubtedly comes from God, and is true, 
because he is the truth,” such a man, 
though he be outwardly received into 
her fold, will receive no grace from 
the sacraments, no sanctification in 
baptism, no pardon in penance, no life 
incommunion. Weare more consist- 
ently dogmatic than this author 
imagines ; we do not enforce a princi- 
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ple by halves; if our doctrine is true, 
it must be received as such; if a man 
cannot so receive it, he must wait till 
he can. It would be better, indeed, if 
he now believed; but, since he does 
not as yet, to wait is the best he can 
do under the circumstances. If we 
said anything else than this, certainly 
we should be, as the author thinks we 
are, encouraging hypocrisy. Nor let 
him turn round on us and say that by 
thus proceeding we are laying a bur- 
den on souls, and blocking up the en- 
trance into that fold which was intend- 
ed for all men, by imposing hard con- 
ditions on candidates for admission ; 
for we have already implied a great 
principle, which is an answer to this 
objection, which the gospels exhibit 
and sanction, but which he absolutely 
ignores. 

Let us avail ourselves of his quota- 
tion. The Baptist said, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God.” Again he says, “ This 
is the Son of God.” “Two of his dis- 
ciples heard him speak, and they fol- 
lowed Jesus.” They believed John 
to be “a man sent from God” to teach 
them, and therefore they believed his 
word to be true. We suppose it was 
not hypocrisy in them to believe in 
his word; rather they would have 
been guilty of gross inconsistency or 
hypocrisy, had they professed to be- 
lieve that he was a divine messenger 
and yet had refused to take his word 
concerning the Stranger whom he 
pointed out to their veneration. It 
would have been “saying that they 
believed,” and not “acting as if they 
did ;” which at least is not better than 
saying and acting. Now, was not the 
announcement which John made to 
them “a short cut to belief”? and 
what the harm of it? They believed 
that our Lord was the promised 
prophet, without making direct inquiry 
about him, without a new inquiry, on 
the ground of a previous inquiry into 
the claims of John himself to be ac- 
counted a messenger from God. 
They had already accepted it as truth 
that John was a prophet; but again, 
what a prophet said must be true; 
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else he would not be a prophet; now, 
John said that our Lord was the Lamb 
of God; this, then, certainly was a 
sacred truth. 

Now it might happen, that they 
knew exactly and for certain what the 
Baptist meant in calling our Lord “a 
lamb ;” in that case they would believe 
him to be that which they knew the 
figurative word meant, as used by the 
Baptist. But, as our author reminds 
us, the word has different senses ; and, 
though the Baptist explained his own 
sense of it on the first occasion of using 
it, by adding, “ that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” yet when he spoke to the 
two disciples he did not thus explain 
it. Now let us suppose that they went 
off, taking the word each in his own 
sense, the one understanding by 
it a sacrificial lamb, the other a lamb 
of the fold; and let us suppose that, as 
they were on the way to our Lord’s 
home, they discovered this difference 
in their several interpretations, and 
disputed with each other which was 
the right interpretation. It is clear 
that they would agree so far as 
this, namely, that, in saying that 
the proposition was true, they meant 
that it was true in that sense in 
which the Baptist spoke it; moreover, 
if it be worth noticing, they did after 
all even agree, in some vague way, 
about the meaning of the’word, under- 
standing that it denoted some high 
character, or office, or ministry. Any 
how, it was absolutely true, they would 
say, that our Lord was a lamb, what- 
ever it meant; the word conveyed a 
great and momentous fact, and if they 
did not know what that fact was, the 
Baptist did, and they would accept it 
in its one right sense, as soon as he or 
our Lord told them what it was. 

Again, as to that other title which 
the Baptist gave our Lord, “the Son 
of God,” it admitted of half a dozen 
senses. Wisdom was “the only be- 
gotten ;” the angels were the sons of 
God; Adam was a son of God; 
the descendants of Seth were sons of 
God; Solomon was a son of God; and 
30 is “ the just man.” In which of these 
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senses, or in what sense, was our Lord 
the Sonof God? St. Peter knew, but 
there were those who did not know: 
the centurion who attended the eruci- 
fixion did not know, and yet he con- 
fessed that our Lord was the Son of 
God. He knew that our Lord had 
been condemned by the Jews for call- 
ing himself the Son of Ged, and there. 
fore he cried out, on seeing the mira- 
cles which attended his death, “ indeed 
this was the Son of God.” His words 
evidently imply : “I do not know pre. 
cisely what he meant by s0 calling 
himself; but what he said he was, that 
he is; whatever he meant, I believe 
him; I believe that his word about 
himself is true, though I cannot prove 
it to be so, though I do not even un- 
derstand it; I believe his word, for J 
believe him.” 

Now to return to the passage which 
has led to these remarks. Our author 
says that certain persons are hypo- 
crites, because they “take a short cut 
to belief, suddenly resolving to strive 
no longer, but to rest content with 
Does he mean 


saying they believe.” 
by “a short cut,” believing on the 


word of another? As far as our ex- 
perience goes of religious changes in 
individuals, he can mean nothing else; 
yet how can he mean this with the 
gospels before him? He cannot 
mean it, because the very staple of 
the sacred narrative is a call on all 
men to believe what is not proved to 
them, merely on the warrant of divine 
messengers; because the very form 
of our Lord’s teaching is to substitute 
authority for inquiry; because the 
very principle of his grave earnest- 
ness, the very key to his regenerative 
mission, is the intimate connection of 
faith with salvation. Faith is not 
simply trust in his legislation, as this 
writer says; it is definitely trust in 
his word, whether that word be about 
heavenly things or earthly ; whether it 
is spoken by his own mouth, or 
through his ministers. The angel 
who announced the Baptist’s birth 
said, “Thou shalt be dumb because 
thou believest not my words.” The 
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Baptist’s mother said of Mary, “ Bless- 
ed is she that believed.” The Bap- 
tist himself said, “He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life ; and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” Our Lord, in turn, said to 
Nicodemus, “We speak that we do 
know, and ye receive not our witness ; 
he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only-begotten Son 
of God.” To the Jews, “He that 
heareth my word, and believeth on 
him that sent me, shall not come into 
condemnation.” To the Caphar- 
naites, “ he that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life” To St. Thomas, 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” And to the 
apostles, “ Preach the gospel to every 
creature; he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” How is it possible to 


deny that our Lord, both in the text 
and in the context of these and other 
passages, made faith in a message, on 
the warrant of the messenger, to be a 


condition of salvation ; and enforced it 
by the great grant of power which he 
emphatically conferred on his repre- 
sentatives? “ Whosoever shall not 
receive you,” he says, “nor hear your 
words, when ye depart, shake off the 
dust of your feet.” “It is not ye that 
speak, but the spirit of your Father.” 
“He that heareth you, heareth me; 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me ; 
and he that despiseth me, despiseth 
him that sent me.” “I pray for them 
that shall believe on me _ through 
their word.” “ Whose sins ye remit 
they are remitted unto them; and 
whose sins ye retain, they are retain- 
ed.” “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven.” “I 
will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” These characteristic and 
criticat announcements have no place 
in this author’s gospel; and let it be 
understood, that we are not asking 
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why he does not determine the exact 
doctrines contained in them—for that 
is a question which he has reserved 
(if we understand him) for a future 
volume—but why he does not recog- 
nize the principle they involve—for 
that is a matter which falls within his 
present subject. 

It is not well to exhibit some sides 
of Christianity, and not others; this 
we think is the main fault of the au- 
thor we have been reviewing. It does 
not pay to be ecclectic in so serious a 
matter of fact. He does not overlook, 
he boldly confesses that a visible or- 
ganized church was a main part of 
our Lord’s plan for the regeneration 
of mankind. “As with Socrates,” 
he says, “ argument is every thing, and 
personal authority nothing; so with 
Christ personal authority is all in all 
and argument altogether unemployed,” 
(p. 94.) Our Lord rested his teaching, 
not on the concurrence and testimony 
of his hearers, but on his own authori- 
ty. He imposed upon them the decla- 

ations of a divine voice. Why does 
this author stop short in the deiinea- 
tion of principles which he has so ad- 
mirably begun? Why does he de- 
nounce “ short cuts,” as a mental dis- 
franchisement, when no cut can be 
shorter than to “believe and be 
saved”? Why does he denounce re- 
ligious fear as hypocritical, when it is 
written, “ He that believeth not shall 
be damned”? Why does he call it 
dishonest in a man to sacrifice his own 
judgment to the word of God, when, 
unless he did so, he would be avowing 
that the Creator knew less than the 
creature? Let him recollect that no 
two thinkers, philosophers, writers, 
ever did, ever will, agree in all things 
with each other. No system of 
opinions, ever given to the world, ap- 
proved itself in all its parts to the rea- 
son of any one individual by whom it 
was mastered. No revelation is con- 
ceivable, but involves, almost in its 
very idea, as being something new, a 
collision with the human intellect, and 
demands, accordingly, if it is to be ac- 
cepted, a sacrifice of private judgment. 
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If a revelation be necessary, then also 
in consequence is that sacrifice neces- 
sary. One man will have to make a 
sacrifice in one respect, another in 
another, all men in some. We say, 
then, to men of the day, take Christ- 
ianity, or leave it; do not prac- 
tise upon it; to do so is as un- 
philosophical as it is dangerous. Do 
not attempt to halve a spiritual unit. 
You are apt to call it a dishonesty in 
us to refuse to follow out our reason- 
ings, when faith stands in the way ; is 
there no intellectual dishonesty in 
your own conduct? First, your very 
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accusation of us is dishonest ; for you 
keep in the back-ground the circum. 
stance, of which you are well aware, 
that such a refusal on our part is the 
necessary consequence of our accept- 
ing an authoritative revelation; and 
next you profess to accept that reve- 
lation yourselves, while you dishonest- 
ly pick and choose, and take as much 
or as little of it as you please. You 
either accept Christianity or you do 
not: if you do, do not garble and 
patch it; if you do not, suffer others to 
submit to it as a whole. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


HOLY SATURDAY. 


Through that Jewish Sabbath day, 
Through our Holy Saturday, 
Thus he lay: 
In his linen winding-sheet, 
Wrapped in myrrh and spices sweet, 
Angels at his head and feet ; 
Angels, duteous alway, 
Watched the wondrous beauteous clay 


As he lay, 


Through that Jewish Sabbath day. 
Through our Holy Saturday. 


Thus he lay: 
And our mother Church this day 
Doth with solemn Office keep 
That strange day’s mysterious sleep 3 
Her “ Exultet” breaks the sadness 
With triumphant strains of gladness ; 
Paschal hope presaging morn, 
As in east just streaks the dawn; 
Darkest night ere brightest day ; 
Such is Holy Saturday. 
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EAST-INDIAN WEDDINGS. 


LETTER FROM FATHER 


A rew daysagoI blessed a mar- 
riage in which great pomp was dis- 
played, and I will describe the festival 
to you, that vou may have an idea of 
what takes place on such occasions, for 
the same ceremonial is always scrupu- 
lously observed. Indeed, every action 
of an Indian’s life from the ‘cradle to 
the grave is irrevocably ordered by 
custom. 

The solemnity I am speaking of 
now is called here, “ a grand marriage.” 
My Christians are generally too poor 
to have to do with any but “ little mar- 
which are performed very 
quietly, though with some attendant 
circumstances that perhaps deserve a 
slight notice. 

A remarkable peculiarity, and one 
that belongs to both kinds of marriage, 
is that the bride and bridegroom do not 
know each other, do not even see or 
speak to each other, until it is too late 
to draw back. ‘This is the decision of 
custom, and has its good and bad side, 
like many other things in this world. 
“Why have you come here?” I asked 
the other day of a little girl hardly 
twelve years old, who was led into 
church, “ My father said I was to be 
married, so I came,” she replied. A 
few hours later arrived the young man, 
pale, exhausted, and writhing in the 
grasp of pangs unutterable. Begging 
me to serve him first in the quality 
of physician, he told me his story: “I 
had just done dinner and was going out 
to my palm-trees, when my father told 
me to go to the church, and be married ; 
so I took my bath of oil immediately, 
which interfered with my digestion 
and caused my illness.” 


° ” 
riages, 
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THE MADURA MISSION. 


The bath of oil is a necessary pre- 
liminary on these occasions. That 
over, the bridegroom arrays himself in 
his finest garments. 'Twocloths, about 
one foot three inches wide, and four 
or five times as long, ornamented with 
a fringe, compose his costume; one 
covers his loins and the other is wrap- 
ped around him; a red kerchief is 
rolled about his head, and three pen- 
dants, nearly two inches long, and wide 
in proportion, adorn each ear. If he 
is too poor to own these jewels, he 
borrows them of his neighbors, and 
thus apparelled, goes to the church 
and presents himself before the sonami, 
(missionary.) 

The maiden also lavishes oil or but- 
ter upon her toilette, but on the wed- 
ding day, she is so completely swathed 
in the ten or eleven yards of cloth that 
form her raiment, that neither her 
jewels nor her face can be distinguish- 
ed. Not only is she invisible, but she is 
supposed to see nothing herself, and 
when she wishes to change her place, 
the person who accompanies her, often 
a poor old woman hardly able to stand 
leads her by clasping her round the 
waist. I have sometimes beheld the 
singular spectacle of a score of little 
girls from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, muffled in cloth and crouched 
against the wall of the church, repeat- 
ing their prayers to satiety as they 
waited for me to come and hear them 
recite. 

They pass their examination; both 
bride and bridegroom know faultlessly 
the pater, ave, credo, the command- 
ments of God and the church, the act 
of contrition, the confiteor, etc.; they 
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recite the seven chapters, that is to 
say the little catechism, quite well; I 
hear their confession, and the next 
morning at mass I bless their union, 
following in every respect the rubrics 
of the church, so that there is nothing 
especial to notice excepting that the 
married pair have no wedding-ring. In 
its place they have a golden jewel, ra- 
ther clumsy in form, through which 
passes a cord intended to be fastened 
round the bride’s neck. This jewel 
is called tai. It is the sign of matri- 
monial union, and every married wo- 
man wears one; when her husband 
dies, the relations assemble, and re- 
move the éali from the widow’s neck 
by breaking the cord. 

But pardon me for carrying you 
without transition from a wedding to a 
funeral—let us leave the graveyard 
and return to the church. Having 
blessed the tal’, applying to it the 
prayer indicated in the ritual for the 
blessing of the ring, I return it to the 
young man who presents it to the 
maiden ; she receives it on her out- 


stretched hands, and her companion, 


or if the latter is too old, any other 
woman present, fastens it about her 
neck. Mass is celebrated; the bride 
and bridegroom receive communion 
and the benediction, and then with- 
draw. The bride remains hooded 
through the whole of the festive day ; 
on the next day after she shows her 
face, and the husband ean for the first 
time behold her features: a young 
man of my acquaintance learned twen- 
ty-four hours after marriage, that his 
wife had but one eye. 

I forgot to mention another custoin, 
which is quite generally observed, and 
seems to me charming. The bride- 
groom buys a nuptial “cloth, which is 
blessed by the priest at the same time 
with the ¢ali, and in this the bride ar- 
rays herself, when the marriage cere- 
monial is ended. She wears this cloth 
during the days of festivity, but the 
husband gives her no other garments, 
and the parents continue to furnish 
their daughter’s wardrobe until she 
brings her first child into the world. 


East-Indian Weddings. 


Bat it is time I arrived at the cere. 
monies of the grand marriage that | 
blessed on the eleventh of this month, 

The young man belonged to Ana- 
carei, and the maiden to Santancoy- 
lam, a little town where we have g 
Christian settlement. As she had been 
baptized only two years before, she 
still numbered many pagans among 
her circle, a fact which made me will- 
ingly accede to the desireof her par- 
ents that the marriage should be cele- 
brated in the presence of her family. 

Even before dawn, two bands 
musicians, making their instruments 
resound in noble emulation of each 
other, announced to the whole towa 
that on that day there was to be a 
grand festival in the Catholic Church, 
On their side, with one accord, the 
Christians devoted themselves to the 
preparation of the church and altar; 
the only outlay in decoration was 
upon flowers, but of those there were 
enough to load a coach. At last all 
was ready, and wearing the alb and 
stole, I went forward to receive the 
consent of the betrothed, who were 
accompanied by their relations and 
friends. They joined their right 
hands, and I pronounced over them 
the sacramental words, after which the 
tali was blessed and given first to the 
bridegroom and by him to the bride, 
but without being fastened about her 
neck, as that ceremony was to take 
place afterward at home. I began 
mass. In the lectern, two chanters 
were shaking the walls of the church 
with a clamor most delightful to In- 
dian ears, for singing is valued here 
in proportion to the volume of voice 
brought to bear upon it. Indeed 
never before at Santancoulam had 
anything so admirable been heard. 

After mass the husband and wife 
withdrew in different directions, and 
the whole day was spent in festive 
preparations. In the house of the 
young girl a great tent was built of 
the branches and leaves of trees, 
draped with cloth of varlous colors. 
In the middle of this tent, which is 
called the Pandel, upon a mound a 
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foot and a half in height, and about 
eight square feet in extent, arose an 
elegantly decorated pav iHion support- 
edon four little columns. It was tr uly 
an exhibition of painted cloth and 
parti-colored paper of every hue and 
every shade, surpassing the rainbow 
in brilliancy. There, upon this mound 
and under this pavillion, the bride- 
room was to give the tali to his bride. 

In the mean time a palanquin had 
been constructed elsewhere, even more 
elegant and magnificent than the pa- 
vilion of the Pandel. At ten o’clock 
in the evening, by the light of thirty 
or forty blazing torches, the bride- 
groom entered “the palanquin, and, 
borne upon the shoulders of four men, 
made the tour of the town, a band of 
music opening the way and summon- 
ing the curious who hastened at the 
call. After promenading the princi- 
pal streets with slow steps for two or 
three hours, they turned toward the 
bride’s home. The young man 
cended the mound and sez ted himself, 
upon the ground, you understand, for 
mong Indians there are neither chairs 
nor lounges. But do not be afraid 
that he soiled his fine clothes—a litter 
of straw covered the whole surface of 
themound. In this country they know 
no better way of making an apart- 
ment presentable, and all Indian par- 
quets are polished after this fashion. 
The bride came in her turn, her father 
leading her by the hand. When he 
had seated her face to face with the 
young man who had been his son-in- 
law for twenty-four hours, he declared 
in a loud, clear voice that he had given 
his daughter in marriage to so and so, 
living in such and such a place, that 
he announced it to her relations and 
friends, begging them to give their 
consent. assistants standing 


as- 


The 
about the mound extended their hands 
in succession, and touched the ¢ali with 
the tips of the fingers in token of ap- 
proval. The catechist intoned the lit- 
any of the Blessed Virgin, to which 
the Christians made the responses, then 
he gave the tali to the husband, who 
held it near his wife’s neck, and the 


bride’s sister-in-law, standing behind 
her, took the cord and tied it. The 
ceremonies and festivities were ended 
for that night, and every one withdrew 
to take a little repose. 

The next evening there was a grand 
wedding collation, after which the fes- 
tival, properly speaking, the grand fes- 
tival, began. The newly married pair 
seated themselves in the palanquin, 
facing each other, but separated by a 
little curtain. The bride, freed from 
her veil now, held the curtain with both 
hands, try ing to conceal her face with 
it. By the light of torches even more 
numerous than the night before, and 
to the sound of music quite as vocife- 
rous, they went to the church, where al] 
the candles were lighted. The chant- 
ers and myself intoned the litany of 
the Blessed Virgin and the salve regi- 
na} the catechist recited a few pray- 
ers. I gave the benediction to the as- 
sembly with a crucifix, having no sta- 
tue of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
ceremony closed with a tamoul chant. 
The husband and wife re-entered the 
palanquin, and then began in the 
streets a veritable triumph: ul march 
called here patana-pravesam, (entrance 
into the town,) which ended only when 
the day began. 

What lends to this march a charac- 
racter of beauty and originality is the 
calliel, a dance accompanied by songs 
and the clashing of little staves, and 
performed before the palanquin for the 
whole length of the march, Do not 
imagine anything resembling a French 
ball ; here “dancing, s so called, i is a dis- 
grace, and is only permitted to the Bay- 
adéres engaged in the service of the 
pagodas. The calliel is quite another 
thing Fancy a dozen well-formed 
robust young people, with turbaned 
heads, and loins girt with a long strip 
of cloth draped like a scarf, some of 
them wearing rings of bells upon their 
arms and legs, and all carrying in 
each hand a little staff about a foot 
long, with which they strike the 
staves of the dancers, whom they meet 
face to face. On leaving the church, 
our young dancers begged me to wit- 
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ness their gambols in the presence of 
the bride and bridegroom, who were 
looking down upon the assembly from 
their high palanquin. The clashing 
cadence of the staves, the monotonous 
but purely harmonious chant of the 
dancers, their free, elastic bounds and 
graceful twirls, the passing and re- 
passing of this troop, who spring for- 
ward and draw back, falling and rising 
as they drop on their knees and rear 
ihemselves up again, this whirlwind 
where all is ordered, timed, and mea- 
sured—all presents a spectacle that 
enchants Hindoos and may well de- 
light a Frenchman. 

Meanwhile the big drum, tambou- 
rine, tam-tam, clarionet, bagpipe, etc., 
ete., announced with joyous din that 
the crowd must turn their steps clse- 
where, and show to others all this pa- 
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raphernalia of rejoicing. The palan- 
quin was borne toward the streets, 
From time to time the march was sus- 
pended, the music ceased, and the 
young dancers resumed and continued 
for nearly an hour their agile feats of 
strength. 

So the night passed, and the first 
rays of the sun announced that it was 
time to end it all. The husband and 
wife descended from the palanquin to 
hear mass, and then entered upon real 
life; the wedding was over. In the 
evening a car drawn by two magnifi- 
cent oxen, transported the bride, ac- 
companied by several relatives, to the 
village of her husband, who escorted 
the family, mounted upon a pretty 
white horse. 


Anacartl, Sept. 29th, 1865, 
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1. Le Parfum de Rome. 
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2. Rome et la Civilisation. Par 
EuGens Manon pE MonAaGHAN. 


Paris: Charles Douniol. 1863. 


Tue useful little work which stands 
at the head of this article, by M. 
Muhon de Monaghan, (whose name 
would, perhaps, be more correctly 
printed M. MacMahon de Monaghan,) 
may be regarded as a supplement to 
the more important volume of the 
Abbé Balmez. “ The study of church 
history in its relations with civiliza- 
tion,” he told us, “ is still incomplete ;” 
and the writer before us seems to 
have taken this as a hint, and to have 
conceived the laudable plan of pursu- 
ing further some of the Spanish di- 


vine’s arguments. and strengthening 
them by new illustrations gathered 
from history. “ Le Parfum de Rome” 
is a work of another description, but 
bearing on the same subject. It con- 
sists cf many discursive reflections on 
Rome, as the residence of the Vicar 
of Christ, and is full of point, brillian- 
cy, and humor. 

When a Catholic, who has enjoyed 
the advantage of a good education, 
and is accustomed to habits of reflec- 
tion, arrives for the first time in 
Rome, he is usually overwhelmed by 
the multitude of objects offered to his 
attention, and requires time to select, 
arrange, and analyzethem. The light 
is too vivid, the colors are too varied, 
the perfume is too strong. Two thou- 
sand years, richly laden with historic 
events, crowd his memory ; the united 
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glories of the past and the present 
kindle his imagination; the sublime 
mysteries of religion, marvellously lo- 
calized, exercise his faith; long gal- 
leries thronged with the rarest produc- 
tions of art court his gaze, and a pres- 
ence peculiar to the spot, which he 
feels, but cannot yet define, completes 
his pleasing bewilderment in heart 
and brain. By degrees the tumult of 
thought subsides, and order begins to 
rise out of chaotickeauty. The travel- 
ler is resolved to render his sensations 
precise, and he asks himself empha- 
tically, “ Whence springs the resist- 
less charm of Rome? Wherein does 
the true glory of Rome consist ? What 
is this nameless presence that mantles 
all things with divinity ? Where docs 
the Shekinah reside ?” 

Then more and more clearly, the 
voice of Rome herself is heard in re- 
ly: “This is the home of the vicar 
of Christ, the throne of the fisherman, 
the seat of that long line of pontiffs 
who, like a chain of gold, bind our 
erring globe to Emmanuel’s footstool. 
This garden is fertilized by the blood 
of Peter and Paul, and of thirty 
Popes: hence all its amazing pro- 
duce; hence its exquisite fragrance 
and perennial bloom. ‘These are the 
head-quarters of the commander-in- 
chief of the church miiitant; and 
Christ himself is present here in the 
person of his viceroy, promulgating a 
law above all human laws, inflexible, 
uniform, merciful, and strict. He dif- 
fuses this grateful perfume; he col- 
ors every object with rainbow tints ; 
he sheds this dazzling light which 
causes Rome to shine like a gem with 
a myriad facets. The Lord loveth 
the gates of Rome more than of old 
he loved the gates of Zion; he lives 
in the solemn utterances of his high 
priest, and speaks by him as of old 
he spoke by the Urim and Thummim 
that sparkled on Aaron’s breast. 
Here he so multiplies sacraments, 
that all you see becomes sacramental ; 
and here you find, in the father of the 
faithtul, the most perfect representa- 
tion of your Incarnate God, and the 
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most certain pledge of his resurrec- 
tion.” 

If the peculiar presence of Christ 
thus hallows Christian Rome, it can- 
not be matter of surprise that she also 
should be an enigma to the world, 
and have a twofold character; that 
she should be one thing to the eye and 
another to the mind; one thing to 
Gibbon and Goethe,* and another 
thing altogether to Chateaubriand and 
Schlegel ; that she should have her 
seasons of gloom and jubilee, of per- 
secution and triumph; should require 
in each to be interpreted by faith: 
and that every page of her history 
should share in this double aspect. 
Thus Rome resembles Christ 3 and in 
this resemblance lies her glory and 
her strength. Other glories she has 
which do not directly come from him. 
She had them of old before he came ; 
the inroad of barbaric hordes, age 
after age, could rot trample them out, 
and they endure abundantly to this 
day. These the world understands ; 
these she extols with ceaseless praises, 
and sends her children from every 
clime in troops to do homage at their 
ancient shrines. The worldling, en- 
amoured of these, exclaims : 

“O Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires.”’t 
But the orpnan who turns to her as 
Byron did, remains an orphan. Rome 
is no mother to him, and he finds no 
father in the patriarch who rules 
there. ‘To the devout Catholic she is 
the mother of arts and sciences as 
truly as the Pope is the father of the 
Christian family. She is, and has 
been for eighteen hundred years, the 
centre of true civilization, because 
she is the central depository of the 
faith. From her, as from a fountain, 
the streams of salvation have flowed 
through all lands, and, having the 
promise both of this life and that 
which is to come, they have indirectly 
produced a large amount of material 
well-being, and also an infinity of ar- 


* Parfum de Rome, p. 7 
+ Childe Harold, canto iv, 
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tistie and scientific results. Rome 
civilizes as Christ civilized, by sowing 
the seeds of civilization. She does 
not aim directly at material well- 
being; she does not any more than he 


teach astronomy or dynamics; she . 


propounds no system of induct'on; 
she invents neither printing-press, 
steam-engines, nor telegraphs; but 
she so raises man above the brute, 
curbs his passions, improves his under- 
standing, instils into him principles of 
duty, and a sense of responsibility, so 
hallows his ambition and kindles his 
desire for the good of his kind and the 
progress of humanity, that under her 
influence he acquires insensibly an 
aptitude even for the successful pursuit 
of physical science, such as no other 
teacher could impart. He looks 
abroad into the spacious field of 
nature, and finds in every star and in 
every drop of dew an unfathomable 
depth of creative design. His heart 
quickens the energies of his brain, and 
he says, smiling, “My Father made 
them all; he made them that I may, 


to the best of my feeble powers, in- 


vestigate and classify them, and that 
he may be glorified in science as in 
religion.” He rises to higher studies 
than those of physical science; he 
looks within, and analyzes his complex 
nature. He sees that human minds 
in the aggregate are capable of indefi- 
nite development as time goes on, and 
he concludes that, as the works of na- 
ture can be investigated to the glory 
of the Creator, so may the mind of 
man be developed to the glory of its 
Redeemer—be trained in philosophy, 
and exercised also in the application 
of science to the wants and usages of 
social life. Thus, to his apprehension, 
the links are clear which connect 
Rome—the centre of civilization— 
with matters which appear at irst 
sight absolutely distinct from religion, 
with sewing-machines and electric 
cables, with Huyghens’s undulatory 
theory of light, and Guthrie's re- 
searches into the relative sizes of 
drops and of bubbles. 

But here, perhaps, we shall be met 
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by an objection. “Science,” it will 
be said, “ surely not — appears, 
but 2s independent of religion, as the 
experience of ancient and modern 
times will show. Still more is it inde- 
pendent of Papal Rome, which has 
always been on the alert to check its 
progress, condemned Bishop Virgil for 
teaching the existence of the antipo- 
des, and Galileo for maintainin g the 
heliocentric system. Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, Etruria and Mexico, Aris- 
totle, Lord Bacon, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, alike scatter your assertion to the 
winds; and if any doubt on the sub- 
ject could linger in the mind of any 
one, the late encyclical would be sufli- 
cient to disabuse him of his fond delu- 
sion.” 

To this we reply: We will not al- 
low that even in ancient times attain- 
ments in physical science were made 
irrespectively of religion. Without 
religion, man lives in a savage state 
akin to brutes. Natural religion, on 
which revealed religion is founded, ex- 
alts him in a degree, and qualifies him 
for intellectual pursuits. Yet, even 
with its assistance, so corrupt is his 
nature, that philosophy and _ science 
can obtain no permanent command 
over his passions, and his highest de- 
grees of refinement are always suc- 
ceeded by periods of degradation, and 
no steady advance is made. As natur- 
al religion placed the heathen in a con- 
dition somewhat favorable to the pur- 
suit of science, so revealed religion, or, 
in other words, Roman Catholicism, 
did the like more completely, in con- 
sequence of its divine origin and per- 
fect adaptation to the needs of man- 
kind. It brought society step by step 
out of a state of semi-barbarism, and 
overcame the resistance offered to its 
social improvements by the Roman 
people and Emperors, by Huns and 
Vandals, by Islamism, Iconoclasts, and 
Feudalism. It covered Europe with 
seats of learning, and kindled the stu- 
dent’s lamp in the monastic recesses of 
deep valleys and vast forests. It cre- 
ated a body of theological science, and 
of philosophical in connection with it, 
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which the more profound even of in- 
fdel thinkers admit to have been 
among the most marvellous products 
of the humap mind; and this scien- 
tiie system—over and above its higher 
purposes—was the very best intellec- 
tual training possible under the cir- 
cumstances of the period. Then, as 
time went on, religion accepted grate- 
fully and employed in its own service 
the art of printing, and prepared the 
human mind for those most energetic 
thoughts and often misdirected efforts 
which have been made, from the fif- 
teenth century downward, for the dis- 
covery of physical truth. It is there- 
fore manifest to all whose thoughts 
reach below the surface of things, that 
the services which Lord Bacon ren- 
dered to philosophy and Newton to 
science, were indirectly due to the 
Catholic Church. 

Rome, the central civilizer of socie- 
ty, exerts an influence far beyond her 
visibledomain. The earth is hers, and 
the fulness thereof. Whatsoever things 
are true and holy in faith and morals 
among her truants, whatever portions 
of her divine creed they carry away 
with them to build up their sects, 
whatever books or texts of the mu- 
tilated scriptures they retain, wh itever 
graces saine forth in them, and in part 
redeem their delinquency, are all to be 
ascribed to her asthe primary channel 
of communication between earth and 
heaven, and all belong to her as their 
chartered proprietress, although they 
have been wrested from her hands. 
“There is nothing right, useful, plea- 
sing (jucundum) in human society, 
which the Roman pontiffs have not 
brought into it, or have not refined 
and fostered (expoliverint et foverint) 
when introduced.”* Heresy is always 
blended with truth, and the truth is 
always Rome’s, while the heresy is 
theirs who have corrupted it. What- 
ever is good and true in Protestantism 
is of Rome; and as Protestants would 
have no Bible but for the councils 
which settled its canon, and the de- 


a Pope Pius IX. Letter to M. Mahon de Mona- 
ghan. 
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spised monks who transcribed it age 
after age, so Protestant churches 
would never have been founded if 
the great cld church had not over- 
spread Europe. Nay, the Novum 
Organon and Principia would in all 
probability never have seen the light. 
Christianity, on the whole, keeps 
science alive ; and but for the popes, 
Christianity would soon vartsh from 
the face of the earth. As far as 
Bacon and Newton are indebted to 
Christianity for their philosophy, just 
in so far are they indebted to Rome as 
its fountain-head. Whatever stress 
is to be laid on the fact of their being 
Christians, glorifies Rome indirectly as 
the source of civilization. It is her 
very greatness and her perfect system 
of doctrine which brings her into colli- 
sion with every form of spiritual re- 
bellion ; but those who fly off from her 
authority are still her children, in so 
Jar as they continue members at all of 
the family of God. The prodigal son, 
amid all his degradation and wander- 
ings, is yearned over by his father, and 
belongs to his father’s house in a cer- 
tain sense. 

As to Rome being the enemy of 
physical science, it is not difficult to see 
the causes which have led to so ex- 
treme a misconception. She has ever 
protested, and that most energetically, 
against the prevalent tendency to give 
physics a supremacy over theology, 
where the two seem to clash; and 
she has also steadfastly resisted the 
pretension so constantly made by phy- 
sical science to thrust into a corner 
some higher branches of human philo- 
sophy. Her conduct in the latter case 
has been simply in accordance with 
what is now a growing conviction in 
the philosophical world; while in the 
former case she has done nothing more 
than uphold as infallibly certain the 
doctrinal deposit committed to her 
charge. But with these most reason- 
able qualifications, she has ever been 
active in stimulating the keenest phy- 
sical researches. Well may the pre- 
sent pope say that “it is «mpudently 
bruited abroad that the Catholic reli- 
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gion and the Roman pontificate are ad- 
verse to civilization and progress, and 
therefore to the happiness which may 
thence be expected.”* To harp upon 
Virgil and Galileo, proves how few 
and slender are the arguments which 
our accusers can adduce in support of 
their charge. If we defer to facts, and 
regard the entire history of Christen- 
dom, we can certainly name ten per- 
sons distinguished for physical disco- 
veries in our own communion, for 
every one whom Protestantism can 
boast. In no Catholic country is 
such science discouraged, but its pro- 
fessors are, on the contrary, every- 
where rewarded and honored. No- 
where among us has any recent science, 
such as geology, been prohibited, or 
even combated, except by individuals. 
Its conclusions, when really establish- 
ed, have been admitted by all learned 
Catholics notwithstanding they appear- 
ed at first sight to run counter to the 
words of inspiration. Cardinal Wise- 
man’s “ Lectures on Science and Re- 
vealed Religion” abundantly illustrate 
what is here stated ; and his whole life 
was a refutation of the calumny with 
which his creed is so often assailed. 
New arts, which are each the visible 
expression of a corresponding science, 
have been welcomed abroad as readily 
as in England; and Belgium could be 
traversed by steam long before the 
Great Western line between London 
and Bristol was completed. If it so hap- 
pened that the greatest English astro- 
nomer, naturalist, or mathematician, 
were a Catholic, his co-religionists 
would be the most forward ofall Eng- 
lishmen to extol his genius. His 
scientific pursuits would never make 
him an object of suspicion with us, 
provided his loyalty to the church were 
complete ; nor would his zeal be damp- 
ed by any ecclesiastical authority, so 
long as his conclusions involved noth- 
ing adverse toreligion. ‘The Catholic, 
it is true, can never make the claims 
of science paramount to those of faith, 
but the restraint thus imposed on him 
is of the most salutary kind, and will 
* Letter of Pius IX. to M. Mahon de Monaghan. 
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be no real check on his liberty of 
thought ; for science and revelation, 
though it may fora while be difficult to 
harmonize some of their statements 
must ever be found to agree strictly on 
closer examination. 

It would be easy to mark the sue- 
cessive stages in European civilization 
by the pontificates of popes remarka- 
ble for their energy of character and 
the brightness of their abilities. The 
average length of the reigns of the 
first thirty-seven was rather less than 
ten years; and during this time they 
had to struggle for something infinitely 
more important than art and science, 
They were penetrated with a deep sense 
of their sublime mission, and neither 
old age, infirmities, nor persecution, 
paralyzed their labors. “ They employ- 
ed their revenues in maintaining the 
poor, the sick, the infirm, the widows, 
orphans, and prisoners, in burying the 
martyrs, in erecting and embellishing 
oratories, in comforting and redeem- 
ing confessors and captives, and in 
sending aid of every description to 
the suffering churches of other pro- 
vinces.”* Thus, in the wise order of 
providence, papal civilization began 
in the moral world before it extended 
to the intellectual. Yet in the middle 
of the fourth century, the pope and 
his coadjutors in different quarters of 
the globe, presented a striking spec- 
tacle, when considered merely in their 
intellectual aspect. St. Damasus, 
the thirty-eighth pope, occupied the 
see of St. Peter. While he zeal- 
ously promoted ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, he won for himself general 
admiration by his virtues and_ his 
writings. His taste for letters carried 
him beyond the sphere of theological 
labor ; he composed verses, and wro‘e 
several heroic poems.f He was the 
light of Rome, while St. Augustine, 
the brightest star that ever adorned the 
Catholic episcopate, shone at Hippo. 
St. Ambrose, at the same time, was th 
glory of Milan; St. Gregory tauglit 
at Nyssa; St. Gregory Nazianzen 

* J. Chantrel, ‘‘ La Royauté Pontificale,” p. 74 

+ St. Jerome, “ De Illustr. Eccles, Script.” 
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wrote in Constantinople ; St. Martin 


posed his “ Moralia” and his Treatise 
on the study of ancient Greek authors 
at Cesarea; St. Hilary and St. Paul- 
inus bore witness to the truth in Poi- 
tiers and Tréves ; St. Jerome unfolded 
the sacred stores of his learning in 
Thrace, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and 
Pontus; St. Cyril wrote beside his 


Saviour’s tomb ; and St. Patrick con- : 


verted Ireland from the darkness of 
Druidic paganism. 

Every faithful prelate at that period 
—nay, every truce. Christian, ; how- 
ever humble his condition—stood out 
more prominently from the mass of 
society iuan we can now imagine. 
Christianity has produeed among us 
a certain general level of morality. 
But it was not so then. The masses 
were still heathen, and Christians 
were often in a very small minority. 
Their principles and conduct, there- 
were so distinct from those 
around them, that each attracted at- 
tention, and exerted more influence 
than he was aware of. Each Roman 
Catholie—for we joyfully accept a 
designation which is erroneously sup- 
posed to limit our claims—each Ro- 
man Catholic was then a light shining 
ina dark place, and, in kis measure, 
an apostle of civilization. He pro- 
moied science, even though he had 
never heard its name, for he diminished 
that amount of moral depravity, on 
ihe ruins of which alone science can 
build her gorgeous fanes. He was 
member of a church, which, wherever 
it was established, protested by its 
institutions against the excessive in- 
dulgence of carnal affections. A 
celibate priesthood, societies of monks 
and nuns, hermits, and vows of chas- 
tity observed by persons living in the 
world, like St. Cecilia and St. Scho- 
lastica, and expiring in the arms of 
wife or husband without ever having 
done violence to the pure intentions 
which marked their bridal—these 
things formed a spectacle so extraor- 
dinary to thé heathen, who had been 
accustomed to make sensual indul- 


fore, 


‘spicuous figure in his age. 


» gence a feature in their religious so- 
evangclized the Gauls; St. Basil com- 


lemnities, that it could not but excite 
inquiry, and issue in affixing a fresh 
stamp of divinity on the faith of 
Christ. What would have become of 
society by this time if the elements of 
decomposition which then existed had 
been allowed to work unchecked by 
the laws of Christian marriage, the 
prohibition of divorce, and lastly by 
monasticism—monasticism not forced 
on any one as a duty, but freely 
chosen as a privilege—a higher and 
purer state, best suited for communion 
with God and activity in his service ! 
In the fifth century, the efforts 
which had been made by Popes In- 
nocent, Boniface, Celestine, and Sixtus 
IIT. for the conversion of the barbari- 
ans who overran the fairest portions of 


,Europe, were continued with extra- 


ordinary perseverance by the great 
St. Leo. He formed the most con- 
No ele- 
ment of greatness was wanting to his 
character, and the complicated miseries 
of the times only threw into stronger 
relief the energy of his mind and will. 
His reign, from first to last, is a 
chapter in the history of civilization. 
Attila, crossing the Jura mountains 
with his numerous hordes, fell upon 
Italy. Valentinian III. fled before 
him, and Leo alone had weight and 
courage equal to the task of interced- 
ing with the resistless devastator. On 
the 11th of June, 452, he set forth to 
mect him, and found him on the banks 
of the Mincio. Rome was saved, and 
with it religion and the hopes of 
society. Three years after, Genseric 
with his Vandals stood before its gates ; 
and though Leo could not this time 
altogether stay the destroyer, he 
saved the lives of the citizens, and 
Rome itself from being burnt. If she 
had not been possessed of a hidden 
and supernatural life, far transcending 
that idea of a civilizing agent which 
it so abundantly includes, she would 
already have been razed to the ground, 
as she was afterward by the Ostro- 
goths under. Totila, and from neither 
devastation would she ever have been 
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able to revive. At this moment she 
would be numbered with Nineveh and 
Sidon, the foxes would bark upon the 
Aventine as when Belisarius rode 
through the deserted Forum, and shep- 
herds would fold their flocks upon the 
hills where St. Peter’s and St. John 
Lateran now dazzle the eye with 
splendor.* 

Happily great popes never fail. All 
are great in their power and influence, 
and almost all have been good, while 
from time to time Providence raises up 
some one also who makes an impres- 
sion on his age, and is acknowledged 
by friends and foes alike to be gifted 
with those qualities which entitle him 
to the epithet “great.” Pelagus I. 
supplied the Romans with provisions 
during a long siege, and after the ex- 
ample of St. Leo, obtained from Totila 
some mitigation of his barbarous se- 
verities; John JIT. and Benedict I. 
ministered largely to the Italians who. 
were dying of want, and driven from 
their homes by the remorseless Lom- 
bards ; and writers the most adverse to 
the papacy—Gibbon, Daunou,f Sis- 
mondi—testify to the disinterested be- 
nevolence of these and other pontiffs 
during the church’s struggle with north- 
crn devastators. Just a century and 
a half had elapsed since Leo the 
Great’s elevation, when St. Gregory 
ascended the papal throne amid the 
people’s acclamation. He was at the 
same time doctor, legislator, and states- 
man; and the plain facts of his ponti- 
ficate might be so related as to appear 
a panegyric rather than a sober his- 
tory. In the midst of personal weak- 
ness and suffering, the strength of his 
soul and intellect were felt in every 
quarter of Christendom and while he 
composed his “ Pastoral” and his “ Dia- 
logues,” or negotiated with the Lcom- 
bards in behalf of his afflicted country, 
news reached him frequently of the 
success of his missions amongst distant 
and barbarous people.{ To one of 
these we owe the conversion of our 

* Monsignor Manning, ‘““The eternity of Rome.”— 
Lamp, Nov. 1863. 
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Anglo-Saxon forefathers ; and the ro- 
sults it produced extort from Macav- 
lay the admission that the spiritual su- 
premacy assumed by the pope effected 
more good than harm, and that the 
Roman Church, by uniting all men in 
a bond of brotherhood, and teaching 
all their responsibility before God, de- 
serves to be spoken of with respect by 
philosophers and philanthropists.* ~ 
Sabinian, BonifaceIII. and 1V., John 
IV. and VII., Theodore, Martin, Eu- 
gene, and Benedict IL, trod firmly in 
the steps of St. Gregory, and encour- 
aged the clergy everywhere in repair- 
ing the evils wrought by the barba- 
rians, and in re-establishing law and 
order.tj The bishops became the na- 
tural chiefs of society, and the admin- 
istration of justice was often placed 
in their hands by common consent. 
Their counsel was taken by untutored 
kings, and they gradually impressed 
them with a sense of the distinction 
between temporal and spiritual power, 
and of the right of the latter to con- 
trol the undue exercise of the former. 
They raised by turns all the great 
questions that interest mankind, and es- 
tablished the independence of the in- 
tellectual world.{ Such is the impar- 
tial testimony of writers unhappily 
prejudiced against the institution they 
applaud. 
In their protracted conflict with 
Islamism, the Roman pontiffs were 
the champions of social improvement. 
It needs only to survey the opposite 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in order 
to gain some idea of the paralyzing in- 
fluence which the creed of Mohammed 
would have exerted over human prog- 
ress, if it had not been vigorously re- 
sisted. Its prevailing dogma being 
fatalism, and its main precept sensua!- 
ity, it has, after a lapse of twelve cen- 
turies, failed to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the tribes who profess it. If, 
in any respects, they enjoy advantages 
unknown to the'r forefathers, these are 
due, not to Mohammedanism,but to that 
* Hist. of England,” chap. 1. 
+ Gibbon, *‘ Decline and Fall,” chap. Ixv. 


t Guizot, “ Hist. de la Civilisation en Europe.” 
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very anti-Saracenic movement which 
the popes headed, and which, under 
different conditions, they carry forward 
io this day. Permanent degradation 
was all that Islamism could promise. 
The Arabs alone kindled for a while 
the lamp of learning, but even their 
subtlety and genius did not suffice to 
keep its flame alive. Everywhere, and 
with all the forces at their command, 
the popes repelled its encroachments. 
More than once they girded on the 
sword. and led their warriors to the 
charge against the Moslem host. 
During a hundred and seventy years 
—from 1096 to 1270—they roused 
and united the nations again and 
again in the common cause. Other 
statesmen were unable to form exten- 
sive combinations, but they were often 
successful where diplomacy failed. In 
eight successive crusades, the flower of 
Europe’s chivalry was marshalled on 
the Syrian plains, and if Catholic arms 
failed in retaining possession of the 
city of Jeruse alem and the sepulchre 
of Christ, they at all events saved 
the cause of European civilization, 
and ultimately drove back the intru- 
der from the vineyards of Spain and 
the gates of Vienna, and sank their 
proud galleys in the waves of Lepan- 
to. When the zeal of crusaders died 
away, the Roman pontiffs ever tried 
to rekindle it, constantly rebuked the 
princes who made terms with the 
false prophet, and exhorted them to 
expel the conquered Saracens from 
their soil. Such was the policy of 
Clement IV., under whom, in 1268, 
the last crusade was set on foot.* 
Two centuries later, Calixtus III. 
was animated with the same senti- 
ments. He was appalled, as his pre- 
decessor had been, at the progress 
the Turks made in Europe after the 
capture of Constantinople, and ‘made 
a strenuous appeal to the Catholic 
kingdoms against the Mussulman in- 
vasions. At an advanced age he pre- 
served in his soul the fire of youth, 
sent preachers in every direction to 


* See his letter to the King of Arragon, 
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rouse the slumbering zeal of the faith- 
ful, and himself equipped an army of 
60,000 men, which he sent under the 
command of Campestran, his legate, 
to the help of the noble Hunyad in 
Ifungary. Pius IL. succeeded him in 
1458. He was at once theologian, 
orator, diplomatist, canonist, historian, 
geographer, and poet. He struggled 
hard to organize a crusade against 
the Ottomans, formed a league to this 
end with Mathias Corvin, king of 
Hungary, pressed the king of France, 
the duke of Burgundy, and the re- 
public of Venice into the cause, and 
placed himself at the head of the ex- 
pedition. He was on the point of 
embarking at Ancona, and in sight of 
the Venetian galleys, waiting to trans- 
port him to the foreign shore, when 
fever surprised him, and he died. 
“ No doubt,” he said, “ war is unsuit- 
able to the weakness of old men, and 
the character of pontiffs, but when re- 
ligion is ready to succumb, what can 
detain us? We shall be followed by 
our cardinals and a large number of 
bishops. We shall march with our 
standard unfolded, and with the relics 
of saints, with Jesus Christ himself in 
the holy Eucharist.” The spectacle 
would certainly have been grand, if 
Pius II. had thus appeared before the 
walls of Constantinople ; but Provi- 
dence had not willed it so. 

These are but a few of the great 
names which lent weight to the appeal 
in behalf of the harassed pilgrims in 
Palestine, the outraged tomb of the Re- 
deemer, and the Christian lands over- 
run by Saracens and Turkish hordes. 
To whatever causes the worldly-wise 
historian may attribute the overthrow 
of the Ottoman power in Europe, the 
Catholic will ascribe it without hesi- - 
tation to the untiring activity of the 
popes. Divided as the petty kingdoms 
and principalities of the west were 
by mutual jealousy and ceaseless 
warfare, they would never have been 
able to oppose a compact front to the 
advances of Islamism, if they had not 
been persuaded by popes and prelates, 
by Peter the hermit, St. Bernard, and 
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Foulque, to lay aside their miserable 
disputes, and unite against the com- 
mon enemy. Thus, by the crusades, 
immediate benefit accrued to Europe- 
an society, and the character of the 
church as a ruler and leader was nev- 
er borne in upon the minds of men 
with greater force than when Adhé- 
mar, the apostolic legate, put himself 
at the head of the Crusade under Ur- 
ban IL, “wore by turns the prelate’s 
mitre and the knight’s casque,” and 
proved the model, the consoler, and 
the stay of the sacred expedition.* 
The presence of bishops and priests 
among the soldiery impressed on the 
Crusades a religious stamp favorable 
to the enthusiasm and piety of the 
combatants, and corrective of the 
evils which never fail to follow the 
camp.— Nations learned their Christ- 
ian brotherhood, which former ages 
had taught them to forget; minds 


were enlarged by travel, and preju- 
dices were dispelled; civilizing arts 
were acquired even from the infidel, 
and brought back to western towns 
and villages as the most precious 


spoil. As Rome had, at an earlier 
period, resisted the superstition and 
rapacity of Leo the Isaurian,t and 
rescued Christian art from the hands 
of the image-breakers, so now she 
opened the way to commerce with the 
east and rewarded the zeal of Catho- 
lic populations with the costly bales 
and rich produce of Arabia and Syria. 

Having turned the feudal system to 
good account in its conflict with Mo- 
hammedanism, the Church, with Rome 
for its centre, rejoiced to find that sys- 
tem, at the close of the struggle, con- 
siderably weakened. It had grown to 
maturity in a barbarous age, and was 
but a milder form of that slavery 
which had so deeply disgraced the in- 
stitutions of Pagan Rome.§ It per- 
petuated the distinctions of caste, and 
the privilege enjoyed by one family of 
oppressing others. It was selfishness 

* Michaud et Poujoulat, “ Hist. des Croisades,” 
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exalted by pride—the right of the 
strong over the weak. It exacted 
forced tribute, and held in its own vio- 
lent hands the moral, mental, and ma- 
terial well-being of its subjects. [i 
required blind and absolute submis- 
sion, and often refused to dispense jus- 
tice even at this price. Immobility 
was its ruling principle, and there was 
nothing on which it frowned more 
darkly than amelioration and progress. 
In all these particulars it was at vari- 
ance with the religion of Christ, and 
for this reason Rome never ceased to 
combat its manifold abuses. 

At the close of the Crusades the 
nobles began to learn their proper 
place. Petty fiefs and small republics 
disappeared, and one strong and regal 
executive swallowed up a multitude 
of inferior and vexatious masteries. 
The barons became the support of the 
throne whose authority they had so 
long weakened, and ceased to oppress 
the people as they had done for ages. 
Cities multiplied, and rose to opulence; 
municipal governments flourished, ac- 
quired and conferred privileges, and 
afforded to the industrious abundant 
scope for wholesome emulation and 
laudable ambition. All the arts of 
life were brought into exercise, and a 
new and middling class of society was 
called into being. ‘The merchants, the 
tradesmen, and the gentry obtained 
their recognized footing in the commu- 
nity, and numberless corporations, 
guilds, and militia testified to the 
growing importance of the burgess as 
distinguished from the noble and the 
villan.* 

Well-ordered governments on a 
large scale involved of necessity the 
cultivation of the soil. Myriads of 
acres which, before the Crusades, had 
been barren or baneful, now smiled 
with waving corn, or bore rich har- 
vests of luscious grapes. The want of 
bulky transports to convey large car- 
goes of men and munitions to the East 
had caused great alteration and im- 
provement in the construction of ships. 


* See Mably, “Observations sur I’Histoire de 
France,” iii, 7. 
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Navigation and commerce gained fresh 
yigor; maritime laws and customs 
came to be recognized, and were re- 
duced, about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, into a manual called 
Consolato del mar.* Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, and Marseilles rose to wealth 
and splendor; sugar and silks were 
manufactured; stuffs were woven 
and dyed; metals were wrought; 
architecture was diversified and im- 
proved, medicine learned many a 
precious rule and remedy from,Arab 
leeches; geography corrected long- 
standing blunders ; and poetry found 
a new world in which to expatiate. 
None of these results were unfore- 
seen by the prescience of Rome. She 
knew that it was her mission to re- 
new the face of the earth ; nor, in pur- 
suing her unwavering policy in re- 
ference to Islamism, did she ever for- 
get that it was given her from the first 
to suck the breasts of the Gentiles, 
and to assimilate to her own system 
all that is _ and rare in nature, 
wonderful in s@nce, beauteous in art, 
wise in literature, and noble in man. 
The Roman Church had ever been the 
friend and patron of those slaves 
whom Cato and Cicero, with all their 
philosophy, so heartily despised.f 
She did not indeed affirm that slavery 
was impossible under the Christian 
law, but she discouraged it. “ At 
length,” says Voltaire, whose testi- 
mony on such a point none will sus- 
pect, “ Pope Alexander IIL., in 1167, 
declared in the name of the Council that 
all Christians should be (devaient étre j 
exempt from slavery. This law alone 
ought to render his memory dear to 
all people, as his efforts to maintain 
the liberty of Italy should make his 
name precious to the Italians.”{ Lord 
Macaulay has spoken frankly of the 
advantage to which the Catholic 
Church shows in some countries as 
contrasted with our forms of Christ- 
ianity, and says it is notorious that the 
antipathy between the European and 
African races is less strong at R'o 


* FE. M. de Monaghan, p. 219. 
+ Cic. Orat de Harusp, Resp. xii. 
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Janeiro than at Washington.* On 
the authority of Sir Thomas Smith, 
one of Elizabeth’s most able counsel- 
lors, he assures us that the Catholic 
priests up to that time had used their 
most strenuous exertions to abolish 
serfdom. Confessors never failed to 
adjure the dying noble who owned 
serfs to free his brethren for whom 
Christ died. 'Thus the bondsman be- 
came loosened from the glebe which 
gave him birth; many during the 
Crusades left their plough in the fur 
row, and their cattle at the trough, and 
escaped from service they had Jong 
detested ; and many knights and lords 
who returned from the Holy Land 
emancipated their serfs of their own 
accord. Free hirelings took the place 
of hereditary bondsmen; and _ the 
peasant’s life assumed a pleasant and 
civilized aspect. In proportion as 
Rome's genuine influence prevails in 
any country over clergy and people, 
the traces of the fall diminish, and 
those of paradise are restored. 

The Roman pontiffs have often been 
accused of interfering in the private 
affairs of princes. But the charge is 
unjust. It is part of their mission to 
repress all moral disorders, and es- 
pecially to punish the licentiousness of 
sovereigns whose bad example pro- 
motes immorality among their subjects. 
Their jurisdiction is fully admitted ; 
their right of granting or refusing a 
divorce no Catholic prince disputes any 
more than their right of inflicting pen- 
ances in case of adultery or incest. 
To deny them, therefore, the opportu- 
nity of investigating the very cases on 
which they must ultimately decide, 
would be manifestly inconsistent and 
absurd. When Lothaire II. of Lor- 
raine drove away from his court the 
virtuous Teustberghe, and accused her 
of disgraceful crimes, who can blame 
Nicholas I. for having espoused the 
cause of this persecuted queen, and 
excommunicated in council her unjust 
lord? Did the popes “interfere” in 
such matters otherwise than in the in- 
terests of humanity; and if they had 


* Hist. of England, chap. i. 
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consulted their own ease and comfort, 
would they not have abstained from 
such interference altogether? Let the 
world call it papal aggression, usur- 
pation, political scheming, or what 
other hard name it will, the true Christ- 
ian will see in it nothing but disinter- 
ested devotion to the voice of con- 
science and the good of society. God 
himself seems to have declared in fa- 
vor of Pope Nicholas in the affair al- 
luded to; for when Louis le German- 
ique took up arms to avenge his bro- 
ther, and marched on Rome, the pon- 
tiff met his armies with fasting and 
litanies, and with no other standard 
than the crucifix given by the Empress 
[elena containing a fragment of the 
true cross. The victorious king was 
overcome by these demonstrations. and, 
imploring the pope’s pardon, submit- 
ted to all his conditions.* We hesitate 
not to affirm that the “interference” 
of the popes in temporal affairs has 
more than once saved Europe from 
Islamism, even as at the present time 
they are saving her from total infideli- 
ty. Whether successful or unsuccess- 
ful, they struggled with equal con- 
stancy and valor against that formi- 
dable power. About the year 876 
Mussulman hordes infested the country 
around Rome to such an extent that 
at last scarcely a hamlet or drove of 
oxen remained to suffer by the wide- 
spread disaster. Three hundred Sar- 
acen galleys menaced the mouth of the 
Tiber, and John VIII., deserted and be- 
trayed by neighboring dukes, implored 
by letter the aid of Charles the Bald 
and the Emperor Charles of Germany. 
Yet he failed, and that not so much 
through the strength of the Moham- 
medans as through the base conduct of 
princes called Christian, who cast him 
into prison, and then drove him to find 
refuge in France. Often have the 
popes been obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of John VIIL, and look forth 
from their retirement in foreign lands 
on the tempest they have braved and 
escaped. [His 320 letters show how 
much temporal affairs occupied his at- 
* Milman’s Hist. of Latin Christianity. 
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tention, because God willed that his 
spiritual authority should show forth 
its civilizing tendency in temporal in- 
tervention. His conflict with Islam- 
ism, which seemed unproductive 
the time, bore fruit in after ages. 
The differences which arose and 
lasted so long between the popes and 
the emperors of Germany are con- 
stantly misrepresented by writers ad- 
verse to the Church. Their origin 
lay in the attachment of the Roman 
pontiffs to principles which they can 
never abandon. The investiture quar- 
rel was a long struggle of spiritual 
authority against imperial aggression, 
and the apparent compromise in which 
it issued left the divine prerogatives 
of the Holy See intact. Simony was 
one great plague of the middle ages, 
and but for the popes the princes of 
Europe would have filled the Lord’s 
temple with impious traffic. But for 
the popes, too, many of them would 
have been unchecked in their proud 
dreams of universal qmpire, which, if 
realized, would have béen as injurious 
to the liberties of mankind as to the 
free action of the church. Frederick 
II., who was born in Italy, and lived 
to spend long years in its delicious 
climate, without once visiting his Ger- 
man domains, desired to establish in 
her the throne of the Cesars. This 
was the secret of all his disputes with 
the pope, and this ambitious project 
every successor of St. Peter felt bound 
to resist. But amidall these struggles, 
from Gregory VII. to Calistus IL., the 
life of the church was a continual 
child-bearing, and while the popes 
battled with crowned princes, they 
labored also for the souls of the poor. 
If you would find the inexhaustible 
mine of that salt which keeps the 
whole world from corruption, you 
must seek it in the hill where Paul 
was buried, and Peter expired on his 
inverted cross. Proceeding thus by 
regular stages in the work of improve- 
ment, the Roman Church had the 
satisfaction of seeing every formula of 
enfranchisement signed by prince or 
baron in the name of religion. It was 
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always with some Christian idea, some 
hope of future recompense, some re- 
cognition of the equality of all men in 
the sight of God, that the strong vol- 
untarily loosened the bonds of the 
weak. Absurd and barbarous legisla- 
tion was gradually reformed under the 
same influence; and trials by single 
combat, oaths without evidence, and 
passing through fire or cold water as 
a test.of innocence, were supplanted 
by more rational processes. M. Guizot 
has pointed out the great superiority 
of the laws of the Visigoths over those 
of other barbarous people around them ; 
and he ascribes this difference to their 
having been drawn up under the direc- 
tion of the Councils of Toledo. They 
laid great stress on the examination of 
written documents in all trials, accept- 
ed mere affirmation on oath only as a 
last resource, and distinguished be- 
tween the different degrees of guilt in 
homicide, with or without premedita- 
tion, provoked or unprovoked, and the 
like. If M. Guizot’s observation is 
well founded m the case of an Arian 
code, how much more weight would it 
have, if made in reference to laws 
framed under Catholic influence. 
Civilization and theology went hand 
inhand. Every question was consid- 
ered in its theological bearing. The 
habits, the feelings, and the language 
of men continually bespoke religious 
ideas. Barbaric wisdom was guided 
by the Star of the East to Bethlehem, 
and matured in the school of Christ. 
The public penances imposed by the 
church became the form to which 
penal inflictions were moulded by the 
law; the repentance of the culprit, and 
the fear of offending inspired in by- 
standers, being the twofold object kept 
in view. The progress made by the 
nations under such tutelage has been 
allowed by many Protestant historians, 
and it would be easy to cite the testi- 
mony of Robertson, Sismondi, Leib- 
nitz, Coquerel, Ancillon,* and De Mul- 
ler,t to the truth of our statements. 
Duels in the middle ages, and even 


* Tableau des Révolutions, 
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down to the time of Louis XIV., raged 
like an epidemic, produced deadly 
feuds between families, abolished al! 
just decision of disputes, and gave the 
advantage to the more agile and skil- 
ful of the combatants. From 1589 to 
1607 no less than 4000 French gen- 
tleman lost their lives in duels.* The 
genius of Sully and Richelieu was un- 
equal to the task of crushing this two- 
fold crime of suicide and murder. But 
the church had never ceased to de- 
nounce it, and,in the Council of Trent 
especially, launched all her thunders 
against it. At length temporal princes 
were guided by her voice in this mat- 
ter. Charles V. forbade it in his vast 
dominions; in Portugal it was punished 
with confiscation and banishment to 
Africa; and in Sweden it was visited 
with death. 

The pitiless character of human 
legislation was exhibited for aves in 
the practice of refusing those who were 
condemned to death the privilege of 
confession; and it was not till the 


‘ reign of Philip the Bold, in 1397, that 


this cruel restriction was removed. 
The church had always protested 
against it, and her remonstrances at 
last prevailed: Chivalry itself owed 
something to her inspiration. Min- 
gled as it was with rudeness and vio- 
lence, it had also many noble ele- 
ments, which religion encouraged. It 
was a step toward higher civilization, 
because it vindicated the dignity of 
womankind; true gallantry sprang 
from honest purposes and virtuous 
conduct, and if Sir Galahad said— 


“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure,” 


he added— 


“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


Sir James Stephen, in a paper on St. 
Gregory VII.,{ has avowed his con- 
viction that the centralization of the 
ecclesiastical power did more than 
counterbalance the isolating tendency 


of feudal oligarchies. But for the in- 
* Bell on Feudalism 

+ Sess. xxv. c. 19. 
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tervention of the papacy, he says, the 
vassal of the west, and the serf of 
eastern Europe would, perhaps to this 
day be in the same state of social 
debasement, and military autocrats 
would occupy the place of paternal 
and constitutional governments. Feu- 
dal despotism strove to debase men 
into wild beasts or beasts of burden, 
while “the despotism of Hildebrand,” 
whether consistent or no, sought to 
guide the human race by moral impul- 
ses to sanctity more than human. If 
the popes had abandoned the work 
assigned them by Providence, they 
would have plunged the church and 
world into hopeless bondage. St. 
Gregory VII. found the papacy de- 
pendent on the empire, and he sup- 
ported it by alliances with Italian 
princes. He found the chair of the 
apostles filled, when vacant, by the 
clergy and the people of Rome, and 
he provided for less stormy elections 
by making the pope eligible by a col- 
lege of his own nomination. He 
found the Holy See in subjection to 
Henry, and he rescued it from his 
hands. He found the secular clergy 
subservient to lay influence, and 
he rendered them free and active 
auxiliaries of his own authority. He 
found the highest dignitaries of the 
church the slaves of temporal sover- 
eigns, and he delivered them from 
this yoke, and bound them to the 
tiara. He found ecclesiastical func- 
tions and benefices the spoil and traffic 
of princes, and he brought them back 
to the contrul of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. He is justly celebrated as the 
reformer of the profane and licentious 
abuses of his time, and we owe him 
the praise also of having left the im- 
press of his giant character on the 
history of the ages that followed. 
Such are the candid admissions of a 
professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. The highest eulogies of Rome 
tare often to be found in the writings 
of aliens. 

Up to the time of the Reformation 
the Roman church was manifestly in 
the forefront of civilization. After 
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that terrible revolution she was still 
really so, but not always manifestly, 
Her position was the same, but that of 
society had changed. It no longer 
accepted her laws; it cavilled at her 
authority, or openly spurned it. Peo- 
ple forgot their debt of gratitude to 
the power which had always inter- 
fered in behalf of the oppressed, and 
princes jibed at the restraints which 
the papacy imposed on their absolute 
tule. The prirting-press was wrested 
from the church’s hands, and made the 
chief engine for propagating misbelief. 
A new and spurious civilization was 
set up, and was so blended with real 
and amazing progress in many of the 
sciences and the arts of life, that when 
the popes opposed what was corrupt 
in it and of evil tendency, they often 
appeared adverse to what was genu- 
ine. Of this their enemies took every 
advantage, and constantly represented 
them as the mortal foes of the liberty, 
enlightenment, and progress of man- 
kind. Pontiff after pontiff protested 
against this wilful misrepresentation, 
which has lasted three hundred years, 
and continues in full force to this day. 
Seldom has it been put forward more 
speciously than in reference to the re- 
cent Encyclical of Pius IX. We 
shall endeavor to show its ut 
falsity in the remainder of this ar- 
ticle. 

Thrown back in her efforts to evan- 
gelize Europe, the church turned with 
more ardor than ever toward the 
other hemisphere. Already Alvarez 
di Cordova had planted the cross in 
Congo. Idolatry vanished before it 
almost entirely in the African territory 
recently discovered, and upon its 
ruins rose the city of San Salvador. 
The ills inflicted on the Americans by 
the first Spanish settlers were repair- 
ed by the Benedictine Bernard di 
Buil, and other missionaries who trod 
in his steps. The Dominicans 
their faces sternly against reducing 
the Indians to the rank of slaves, and 
Father Monterino, in the church of 
St. Domingo, inveighed against it in 
the presence of the governor, with all 


set 
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the fervor of popular eloquence.* 
The life of Bartholomew de Las Casas 
was one long struggle against the cu- 
pidity and cruelty of Spanish masters 
and in favor of Indian freedom. 
The labors and successes of St. 
Francis Xavier are too well known to 
require recapitulation in this place ; it 
is more to the purpose to remark that 
the missionaries of Rome, from Mexi- 
co and the Philippine islands, to Goa, 
Cochin-China, and Japan, everywhere 
exposed to adverse climate, hardship, 
and martyrdom, carried with them 
the two-fold elements of civilization— 
religion and the arts of life. The 
Jesuit who started for China was pro- 
vided with telescope and compass. 
He appeared at the court of Pekin 
with the urbanity of one fresh from 
the presence of Louis XIV., and sur- 
rounded with the insignia of science. 
He unrolled his maps, turned his 
globes, chalked out his spheres, and 
taught the astonished mandarins the 
course of the stars and the name of 
him who guides them in their orbits.t 
Buffon,f Robertson, and Macaulay 
have alike extolled the missionary 
zeal of the Jesuit fathers, and have 
ascribed to them, not merely the 
regeneration of the inward man, but 
the cultivation of barren lands, the 
building of cities, new high roads of 
commerce, new products, new riches 
and comforts for the whole human 
race. 

In teaching barbarous nations the 
arts of life and the elements of scien- 
tific knowledge, the missionaries acted 
in perfect accordance with the spirit 
of the papacy and the example of the 
religious orders. Each of these had 
its appointed sphere, and each civil- 
ized mankind in its own way. The 
templars, the knights of St. John, the 
Teutonic knights, and half a dozen 
other now forgotten military orders, 
defended civilization with the sword ; 
the Chartreux, the Benedictines, the 
Bernardines, in quiet and shady re- 


* Robertson, Hist. of America. 
+ Génie du Christianisme. 
> Hist. Naturelle de l'Homme. 
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treats, preserved from decay the 
precious stores of heathen antiquity, 
compiled the history of their several 
epochs, and gave themselves, under 
many disadvantages, to the study of 
natural philosophy ; the Redemptor- 
ists, the Trinitarians, and the Brothers 
of Mercy devoted themselves to the 
redemption of captives and the eman- 
cipation of slaves. Voltaire cannot 
pass them over without a burst of ad- 
miration, when touching on_ their 
benevolent career during six cen- 
turies.* Some orders made preach- 
ing and private instruction their 
special work, and among these were 
the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the 
Carmelites, and the Augustines. The 
pulpit is the lever that raises the 
moral world; and it civilizes city, 
village, and hamlet the more effectual- 
ly because its work is constant and 
systematic. It explains, Sunday after 
Sunday, and festival after festival, the 
sublimest and deepest of all sciences, 
while it guides society, with persuasive 
might, in the path of moral improve- 
ment. With all that social science 
has devised for the comfort and wel- 
fare of mankind, nothing that it has 
ever invented is so essentially civiliz- 
ing, so dignified and lovely, so un- 
pretending and strong, as the self-de- 
nying labors of brothers and sisters 
of charity, sacrificing youth, beauty, 
prospects, tastes, and indulgence, on 
the altar of religion, and passing their 
«days among the lepers and the plague- 
stricken, the ignorant, the degraded, 
the squalid and the infirm. 

And of these orders, none, be it ob- 
served, has railed against knowledge. 
By no rule, in any one of them, has 
ignorance been made a virtue and 
science asin. All have admired the 
beauty of knowledge—the fire on her 
brow—her forward countenance—her 
boundless domain. All have wished 
well to her cause, and have maintain- 
ed only that she should know her 
place; that she is the second, not the 
first ; that she is not wisdom, but wis- 


* Sur les Moours, ch. cxx. 
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dom’s handmaid; that she is of earth, 
and wisdom is of heaven ; she is of the 
world for the church, and wisdom is of 
the church for the world. Severed 
from religion, they regarded her as 
some wild Pallas from the brain of 
demons; but science guided by a 
higher hand, and. moving side by side 
with revelation, like the younger 
child, they believed to be the most 
beautiful spectacle the mind could 
contemplate. 

To repeat these things in the ears 
of well read Catholics, is to iterate a 
thrice-told tale. But there are others 
who need often to be reminded of 
facts of history which our adversaries 
are apt to ignore. Besides the vast 
body of priests and religious orders, 
whose office was to disseminate 
thought and piety through the world, 
the papacy constantly sought new 
vehicles by which to promote science. 
The greater part of the universities of 
Europe owe their existence to this 
agency. Oxford, Cambridge, Glas- 
gow, Naples, Padua, Vienna, Upsal, 
Lisbon, Salamanca, Toulouse, Mont- 
pellier, Orleans, Nantes, Poictiers, 
and a multitude beside, were made 
centres of human knowledge under 
the patronage of the popes, and 
Clement V., Gregory IX., Eugenius 
IV., Nicholas V., and Pius II., were 
among the most illustrious of their 
founders. 

The writings of Leonardo da Vinci 
vere not published till a century after 
his death, and some of them at a still 
later period. They are more like 
revelations of physical truths vouch- 
safed to a single mind, than the fabric 
of its reasoning on any established 
basis. He laid down the principle or 
Bacon, that experiment and observa- 
tion must be our chief guides in the 
investigation of nature. Venturi has 
given a most interesting list of the 
truths in mechanism apprehended by 
the genius of this light of the fifteenth 
century.* He was possessed in the 


* Essai sur les Ouvrages Physico-Mathématiques 
de Léonard de Vinci, Paris. 1797, Hallam’s Lite- 
rary History, vol. i. pp. 222-5 
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highest degree of the spirit of physical 
inquiry, and in this department of 
learning was truly a seer. 

Let the reader transport himself in 
idea to the beautiful borders of the 
Henares, and there, in the opening of 
the sixteenth century, look down on 
the rising University of Alcali. Let 
him admire and wonder at the varied 
energy of its founder—Ximenes, the 
prelate, the hermit, the warrior, and 
the statesman. There, in his sixty- 
fourth year, he laid the corner-stone 
of the principal college, and was often 
seen with the rule in hand, taking the 
measurement of the buildings, and en- 
couraging the industry of the work- 
men. The diligence with which he 
framed the system of instruction to be 
pursued, the activity of mind he pro- 
moted among the students, the liberal 
foundations he made for indigent scho- 
lars and the regulation of profes- 
sors’ salaries, did not withdraw him 
from the affairs of state, or the 
publication of his famous Bible, the 
Complutensian Polyglot. When 
Francis I., visited Aleali, twenty 
years after the university was open- 
ed, 7000 students came forth to re- 
ceive him, and by the middle of the 
seventeenth century the revenue be- 
queathed by Ximenes had increased 
to 42,000 ducats, and the colleges 
had multiplied from ten to thirty- 
five.* Most of the chairs were 
appropriated to secular studies, and 
Alcala stands forward as a brilliant 
refutation of the calumnies against 
Catholic prelates as the patrons of ig- 
norance. 

The same country and epoch which 
produced Ximenes gave birth also to 
Columbus. It was neither accident 
nor religion, but nautical science and 
the intuitive vision of another hemi- 
sphere, that piloted him across the at- 
lantic to the West-India shores. Ame- 
rigo Vespucci followed in his wake, 
emulous of like discoveries. He pub- 
lished a journal of his earlier voyages 
at Vicenza in 1507, and gave his name 


* Quintanilla: Archetypo. Prescott’s Ferdinand 
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to the continent of the western world. 
Thus, while two great navigators, each 
of them Catholics, explored new lands 
on the surface of our globe, Coperni- 
cus at the same time, and Galileo not 
many years after, presaged the motion 
of the planets round the sun, and the 
twofold rotation of the earth. To 
Galileo, indeed, far more is due. 
him we owe the larger part of expe- 
rimental philosophy. He first pro- 
pounded the laws of gravity, the in- 
vention of the pendulum, the hydro- 
statie scales, the sector, a thermometer, 
and the telescope. With the last he 
made numberless observations which 
changed the face of astronomy. Among 
these, that of the satellites of Jupiter 
was one of the most remarkable. He 
came, it is true, into a certain collision 
with the church, but it is remarkable, 
that all the provocation given by Ga- 
lileo never reduced authority to the 
unjustifiable step of impeding the full- 
est scientific investigation of his theo- 
ry. Nay, those astronomers who 
taught on the Copernican hypothesis 
were more favored at Rome than their 
opponents. It was at Galileo’s re- 
quest that Urban appointed Castelli to 
be his own mathematician, and the let- 
ter in which the pontiff recommended 
Galileo to the notice of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, after his condemna- 
tion, abounds with expressions of sin- 
cere friendship. As to the dungeon 
and the torture, they are simply fabu- 
lous. During the process Galileo was 
permitted to lodge at the Tuscan em- 
bassy instead of in the prison of the 
holy office—a favor not accorded even 
to princes. His sentence of imprison- 
ment was no svoner passed, than the 
Pope commuted it into detention in the 
Villa Medici, and, after he had resided 
there some days, he was allowed to 
instal himself in the palace of his 
friend, Ascanio Piccolomini, arch- 
bishop of Sienna. Subsequently he 
retired to his own house and the bo- 
som of his family; for, as Nicolini’s 
correspondence with him testifies, “ his 
holiness treated Galileo with unex- 
pected and, perhaps, excessive gentle- 
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ness, granting all the petitions present- 
ed in his behalf.”"* These facts are 
surely sufficient to prove that physical 
science received all due honor at this 
period in Rome. In due time—long 
after Galileo’s death—his theory was 
scientifically established ; and not very 
long afterward the Congregational 
decree was suspended by Benedict 
XIV. Galileo’s famous dialogue was 
published entire at Padua in 1744 
with the usual approbations; and in 
1818 Pius VII. repealed the decrees 
in question in full consistory. What 
could the church do more? It was 
her duty to guard the Scriptures from 
irreverence and unbelief, and to pro- 
hibit the advocacy of theories abso- 
lutely unpreved which seemed to op- 
pose them. To her physical science 
is dear, but revealed truth is infinitely 
dearer. Already she had opposed as- 
trology asa remnant of paganism, and 
had studied the motions of the moon 
and planets to fix Easter and reform 
the Julian calendar. Already Gregory 
XIII. had brought the calendar which 
bears his name into use; and the 
works of Aristotle, translated into 
Arabie and Latin, had become the 
model of theological methods of dispu- 
tation and treatise. St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas had writtencommentaries on them, 
and on Plato; and thus, as well as by 
his essay on aqueducts and that on 
hydraulic machines, had proved how 
inseparable is the alliance between 
sound theology and true science. “ The 
sceptre of science,” says Joseph de 
Maistre, “belongs to Europe only 
because she is Christ‘sn. She has 
reached this high degree of civilization 
and knowledge because she began with 
theology, because the universities were 
at first schools of theology, and be- 
cause all the sciences, grafted upon 
this divine subject, have shown forth 
the divine sap by immense vegeta- 
tion.” f 

Voltaire has observed that “the 
sovereign pontiffs have always been 
remarkable among princes attached to 


* British Review, 1861. Martyrdom of Galileo. 
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letters,’ and the remark is equally 
true as regards science and art. Sil- 
vester IJ. was so learned that the 
common people attributed his vast 
erudition to magic. He collected all 
the monuments of antiquity he could 
find in Germany and Italy, and de- 
livered them into the hands of copy- 
ists in the monasteries. St. Gregory 
VII. conceived the design of rebuild- 
ing St. Peter’s, and gathered around 
him all the first architects of his day. 
Gregory IX. interfered in behalf of 
the University of Paris, and, as Guil- 
laume de Nangis says, “ prevented 
science and learning, those treasures 
of salvation, from quitting the king- 
dom of France.” Nicolas V. was a 
great restorer of letters, and Macaulay 
speaks of him as one whom every 
friend of science should name with 
respect. Sixtus IV. conferred the 
tittle of Count Palatine on the prin- 
ter Jenson, to encourage the noble art, 
then in its infancy. Pius II. 
riched Sienna with a 


en- 
magnificent 


library, and engaged Raphael and 


Pinturicchio to adorn it with frescoes. 
Paul V. endowed Rome with the most 
beautiful productions of sculpture and 
painting, with splendid fountains and 
enduring monuments. Urban VIII. 
loved all the arts, succeeded in Latin 
poetry, and filled his court with men 
of learning. Under his pontificate 
“the Romans,” as Voltaire says, “ en- 
joyed profound peace, and shared all 
the charms and glory which talent 
sheds on society.” Benedict XIV. 
cultivated letters, composed poems, 
and patronized science. The infidel 
himself just mentioned paid him hom- 
age, and professed profound veneration 
for him, when sending him a copy of 
his “ Mahomet.”* Every pope in his 
turn has been a Mecenas. Not one 
in the august line has lost sight of the 
interests of society and the preroga- 
tives of mind. The useful and the 
beautiful were always present to their 
thoughts ; and even in those few in- 
stances where they failed in good per- 
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sovally, they encouraged in their of- 
ficial capacity whatsoever things are 
true, lovely, and of good fame. 

Many names dear to science and 
religion occur to us in illustration of 
these remarks—names cf men who, 
in the two last and in the present 
century, have devoted their lives to 
secular learning without losing their 
allegiance to the Catholic faith, or 
confounding it with other sciences 
which lie within human control for 
their extension and modification. Of 
these honorable names we will men- 
tion a few only by way of example, 
feeling sure that our readers’ memory 
will supply them with many others. 
Cassini, among the astronomers, enjoy- 
ed so high a reputation at Bologna 
that the Senate and the pope employ- 
ed him in several scientific and _politi- 
cal missions. Colbert invited him to 
Paris, where he became a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and died at 
a good old age in 1712, crowned wit! 
the glory of several important dis- 
coveries, among which were those o! 
the satellites of Saturn and the rota- 
tion of Mars and Venus. His son 
James followed in his footsteps, and 
bequeathed his name to fame. André 
Ampére, again, a sincere Catholic, 
was one of the most illustrious dis- 
ciples of clectro-magnetism. He de- 
veloped the memorable discovery of 
Oersted, ranged over the entire ficld 
of knowledge, and acquired a lasting 
reputation by his “theory of electro- 
dynamic phenomena drawn from ex- 
perience.” When between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age, he read 
through the twenty folio volumes of 
D’Alembert and Diderot’s Encyclo- 
pedia, digested its contents wonder- 
fully for a boy and could long after- 
wards repeat extracts from it. But 
his reading was not confined to such 
books. A biography of Descartes, 
indeed, by Thomas, inspired him with 
his earliest enthusiasm for mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy; but 
his first communion also left an indeli- 
ble stamp on his memory and charac- 
ter. The love of religion then, once 
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and for ever, took possession of his 
soul, and fired him through life, like 
the electric currents into which he made 
such profound research. When his 
days, which were full of trouble, came 
to a close at Marseilles in 1837, he 
told the chaplain of the college that 
he had discharged all his Christian 
duties before setting out on his jour- 
ney; and when a friend began read- 
ing to him some sentences from “The 
Imitation of Christ,” he said, “I 
know the book by heart.” These 
were his last words. 

By the lives and labors of such men 
the church’s mission on earth is effectu- 
ally seconded. ‘They inspire the think- 
ing portion of society with confidence 
in religion, and though, from their con- 
stant engagement in secular pursuits, 
they frequently err in some minor 
point, and cling to some crotchet which 
ecclesiastical authority cannot sanction, 
yet in consideration of their loyal in- 
tentions and exemplary practices, the 
clergy everywhere regard them as able 
and honorable coadjutors. True civili- 
zation, (observe the epithet,) far from 
being adverse, must ever be favorable 
tothe salvation of souls. Many wri- 
ters still living, or who have recently 
passed away, have united happily 
Catholicism with science. Santarem, 
in his long exile, gave his mind to the 
history of geography and the discover- 
ies of his Portuguese fellow-vountry- 
men on the western coast of Africa. 
Cesar Cantt, in his historical works, 
uniformly defended the cause of the 
popedom in Italy, and persisted in 
holding it forward as his country’s 
hope. M. Capefigue, among his nu- 
merous works on French history, has 
included the life of St. Vincent of 
Paul; and Cardinal Mai has rendered 
incaleulable service to the study of 
Greek MSS. But for his diligence 
and sagacity, the palimpsests of the 
Vatican would never have yielded up 
their all-but obliterated treasures. 
Saint-Hilaire, eminent alike as a zo- 
ologist and natural philosopher, who 
demonstrated so clearly the organic 
structure in the different species of 
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animals was destined in his youth for 
holy orders; but although he preferred 
a scientific career, he retained his af- 
fection for the clergy, and saved sev- 
eral of them, at the risk of his own 
life, during the massacres of Septem- 
ber,in 1792. Blainville, another great 
naturalist, and Cuvier’s successor in 
the chair of comparative anatomy, was 
deeply religious. He felt the impori- 
ance of rescuing physical science from 
the hands of infidelity, by which it is 
so often perverted into an argument 
against revelation. Epicurus is said 
to have maintained that our knowledge 
of Deity is exactly commensurate with 
our knowledge of the works of na- 
ture, and to have allowed no other 
measure of our theology out physics. 
Lucretius devoted the whole of his 
beautiful but atheistic poem, “De 
Rerum Natur,” to the task of proving 
that the soul is mortal, that religion is 
a cheat, and that natural causes suffi- 
ciently account for all the phenomen: 
of the universe. In our day the dis- 
ciples of Epicurus and Lucretius are 
legion, but they are not always so 
plain spoken as their masters. Hap- 
pily they are everywhere opposed by 
men who recall physics to their true 
place, and make them a corollary of 
revealed truth—the science of the 
Creator, as Catholicism may be termed 
the science of the Divine Redeemer 
and Ruler. But useful as such labor- 
ers in the field of secular learning are, 
the truth cannot be too often repeated, 
that the vivifying principle of civiliza- 
tion lies in the cross and the ministry 
of reconciliation, of which the Pope is 
the head. No man whose knees have 
never bent on Calvary is truly civil- 
ized. If his passions chance to be 
tamed, his reason is rampant, or his 
conscience is asleep. [He has no clear 
perception of, things divine, and his 
views of things earthly and human arc 
erroneous and confused. Oh! that 
philosophers would learn that the glory 
of their intellect consists in its dutiful 
subordination to the church! Then 
would she shine forth more conspicu- 
ously in the sight of all men as the 
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civilizer of nations. Then, and then 
only, should we be able to encourage 
without reserve or misgiving the spec- 
ulations of science and the enterprises 
of art, and should join with loud voices 
and full hearts in the ardent aspira- 
tions of the poet: 


Fly, happy happy sails, and bear the Press ; 
Fly, happy with the mission of the Croas ; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 


That which delays the golden year, 
and prevents the knitting of land to 
land in the bonds of religious brother- 
hood, is the want of unity among na- 
tions called Christian. The terrible 
disruptions effected under Photius, Lu- 
ther, and Henry VIIL., have rendered 
the conversion of the world for the 
present morally impossible. But if 
the East and West were ‘again united 
under their lawful lord and pope; if 
Protestant sects were deprived of regal 
support, reiibsorbed into the Catholic 
body, or so reduced in numerical im- 
portance as to be all but inactive and 
voiceless ; if the vaunted utility of as- 
sociation were duly exemplified; if 
European populations were emulous 
of spiritual conquests in distant coun- 
tries; if under the guidance and con- 
trol of a common idea each of them 
launched its missionary ships on the 
yaters in quick succession; if each 
town and university sent its quota of 
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zeal and learning to the glorious work; 
if missionaries in large numbers went 
forth cheered with the apostolic bene- 
diction, and on whatever shore they 
might converge found other laborers in 
fields already white for the harvest, 
speaking with many tongues of one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism—then 
would the heathen no longer be stupe- 
fied by the feeble front and incongruous 
claims of those who now call them to 
repentance, nor would infidels scoff and 
jeer at a religion which has been made 
the very symbol of disunion; unbe- 
lieving nations, astonished at the strict 
coincidence of testimony borne by 
preachers arriving from every quarter 
of the globe, would distrust their 
prophets, desert their idols, and seek 
admission into the one ubiquitous fold. 
Then, also, the moral and intellectual 
energies of European prelates would 
be no longer engrossed by resisting 
aggression and weeding out disaffec- 
tion nearer home, but would have lei- 
sure to organize missions on a large 
scale, and to fortify them with every 
auxiliary modern art and science can 
supply The honor and glory of civ- 
ilization would then be given to her to 
whom it belongs of right ; and the na- 
tions, at length disabused of popular 
fallacies, would perceive that Protest- 
antism and spurious liberty really 
hinder the progress they are supposed 
to promote. 
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THE CURSE OF SACRILEGE. 


[In the suburbs of the ancient and curious city of Angers in France is a beautiful chateau, situated in the 


midst of extensive and fertile grounds, 
nearly eight hundred years old. 
the great revolution. 
den death and insanity of its members. 


The chapel contains some very remarkable pieces of statuary, now 
The place was formerly a convent of monks, and wrested from them during 
The family Into whose possession it came, has ever since been afflicted with the sud- 
The dehth of the last male heir, a youth of great promise, which oc- 


curred but a few years ago, is described in the following verses.] 


A youtTa of twenty summers 
Sat at his mother’s knee; 

Ne’er saw you a youth more noble, 
Nor fairer dame than she. 
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Ilalf-reclining he swept the lute-strings, 
Murmuring an olden rhyme ; 

While the clock in the castle tower 
Rang out a morning chime : 


“Tn the bright and happy spring-time 
Ring the bells merrily ; 

When the dead leaves fall in autumn, 
Then toll the bell for me.” 


The face of the lady-mother, 
Writhed as with sudden pain: 

“Oh! sing not, my son, so sadly, 
Choose thou a happier strain.” 


Sang the youth, “ When the summer sunshine 
Falls o’er the lake and iea, 

And the corn is springing upward, 
rT’ , ”? 
Then you'll remember me. 


The matron smiled on the singer: 
“ My dear and my only one 

When I shall not remember, 
The light will forget the sun.” 


Yet her eyes smiled not, but were standinz, 
Brimful of glimmering tears, 

Tell-tales of secret anguish, 
Dead hopes and living fears. 


For he was the heir, and the only 
Child of the house of La Barre ; 

A name that was known for its sorrows, 
By all, both near and far. 


Lay in a charming valley 
lts rich and fair domain ; 

But a curse seemed to hang around i:, 
Werse than the curse of Cain. 


Tor this was a holy convent 
Of monks in olden time ; 

From God men had dared to wrest it, 
Nor recked the awful crime. 


The mild men of God were driven 
IIouseless and homeless afar : 

And he who rifled their cloister, 
Became the Lord of La Barre. 


But a curse came down on his household, 
That time did not abate: 

And ne'er did the mourning hatchment 
Pass from the castle gate. 
VoL. urn 42 
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The Lord of La Barre fell suddenly 
Dead in his banquet-hall ; 

And madness seized his first-born, 
Bearing the funeral pall. 


Calamity sudden and fearful, 
Haunted the sacred place, 

Striking the lords and their children, 
And blighting their hapless race. 


One is thrown from his saddle, 
Dashing his brains on the ground ; 
One in his bridal chamber, 
Dead by his bride is found ; 


One is caught by the mill-wheel, 
And eruelly torn in twain; 
One is lost in the forest, 
Ne’er to return again. 


Death-traps for wolves, the herdsmen 
Set in the woods with care ; 

‘The wolves devour the master, 
Caught in the fatal snare. 


IXilled by the forkéd lightnings ; 
Drowned in the flowing Loire ; 

Crushed by some falling timbers ; 
Conquered and slain in war. 


Idiots and still-born children, 
Come as the first-born heirs, 

Those are seized with madness, 
Whom death a few years spares. 


Thus did they all inherit 
A curse with the rich domain, 
Who dared on the holy convent 
To lay their hands profane. 


The autumn winds are blowing 
Across the lake and lea, 

As the youth of twenty summers 
Sings at his mother’s knee. 


Ile ceased, and from him casting 
His lute upon the floor, 

Listened, as sounds from the court-yard 
Came through the open door. 


Hearing the dogs’ loud barking, 
As their keeper his bugle wound ; 
« To-day I go a hunting,” 
Said he, “ with hawk and hound.” 
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The rustling of dead leaves only 
Heard the Lady of La Barre, 
And thought of her lordly husband 
Drowned in the flowing Loire. 


The autumn winds were moaning 
Among the yellow trees, 
“ Stay, Ernest,” said she sadly, 
“ My soul is ill at ease. 


“ Shadows of dire mischances 
Fall on my widowed heart ; 
I could not live if danger 
Thy life from mine should part.” 


“ Fear not,” said he, while laughing 
He kissed her sad fair face ; 

“T hear the hounds’ loud baying 
All eager for the chase. 


“ Over the hill by the river 
Pll bring the quarry down, 
And homeward pluck the roses 
To weave for thee a crown.” 


“ The rose-crown, my child, will wither, 
’Tis but a passing toy ; 
But thou art the crown of thy mother— 
Her only life and joy. 


“ Follow the hunt to-morrow— 

With me, love, stay to-day ; 

For dark and sad forebodings 
My anxious heart affray.” 


The autumn winds are blowing, 
The dead leaves downward fall, 
The lawn and flowers covering 


Like a funeral pall. 


But he heedeth not the warning, 
And hies with haste away. 

The lady seeks the chapel, 
With heavy heart, to pray. 


“ May God and his blessed Mother 
Spare me my only one, 
Yet teach me and strengthen me ever 
To say, Thy will be done !” 
Well may the lady tremble, 
Hearing the wind again ; 
The dead leaves are falling in showers 
Like to a summer rain. 
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Hark ! a sound from the court-yard 
Blanches the lady’s cheek— 

The huntsmen call not surely 
In such a fearful shriek! 


Say, “ Thy will be done,” O lady! 


As thou e’en now hast said, 


7 


For the last of thy race is lying 


Stark in the court-yard, dead. 





Translated from the Spanish, 


PERICO THE SAD; OR, THE ALVAREDA FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Autumn had shoriened the days, 


and winter was knocking at the door 
with fingers of ice. It was the hour 
when laborers return to their homes, 
and the sun casts a last cold glance 
upon the earth he is abandoning. 

Perico came slowly, preceded by 
his ass, and followed by Melampo, 
who rivalled his ancient friend and 
companion in gravity. The latter 
still remembered with horror the en- 
try of the French, though six years 
had passed since ; for the flight of her 
masters caused her the wildest gallop 
she had taken in her whole life. She 
had not yet recovered from the fa- 
tigue. 

When they entered their street, 
two little children, brother and sister, 
ran to meet Perico, but at the mo- 
ment they reached him, the deep and 
solemn sound of a bell called to pray- 
er. Perico stood still and uncovered 
his head. The ass and the dog, that 
from long habit knew the sound, 
stopped also, and the little ones re- 
mained immovable. When _ their 


father had concluded the prayers ol 
the mystery of the annunciation, th 
children drew near and said— 

“ Your hand, father.” 

“May God make you good!” an- 
swered Perico, blessing his children. 

The boy, who was impatient to be 
mounted on the ass, asked his father 
why people must be still when the 
bell rung for prayer. 

“Don’t you remember,” said his 
sister Angela, “what Aunt Elvira 
tells us, that when it strikes this hom 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, our 
guardian angels stand still, and if we 
go on then, we shall be alone—without 
them ?” 

“That is true, sister,” answered the 
boy, giving, with all his little might, a 
blow to the ass upon which his father 
had placed him, a blow of which, for- 
tunately, the patient creature took not 
the least notice. 

Six years had passed since the 
occurrence of the sorrowful events we 
have related. To make the remem- 
brance of them still more sorrowful, 
the unhappy Marcela, who witnessed 
from her hiding-place the insult to her 
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father, the terrible vengeance taken 
by her brother, and the flight of the 
latter, had gone mad. 

No tidings of Ventura had ever 
been received, and all believed that 
he was dead. Notwithstanding, in 
their tenderness for Elvira and their 
friendship for Pedro, the others spoke 
to them in the words of a hope which 
did not exist in their own hearts. 

Time, the great dissolvent, in which 
joys and griefs alike are lost—as in 
water disappear both the sugar and 
the salt—had made these memories, if 
not less bitter, at least more endurable. 
Only from Pedro’s lips, instead of his 
lively songs and habitual | 
often heard, “ My poor son! my poor 
daughter !” 

Elvira, alone, was excepted from 
this influence of time. She was wast- 
ing in silence, like those licht clouds 
in the sky, which, instead of falling to 
the earth in noisy torrents, rise softly 
and gradually until they are lost from 
sight. She never complained, nor did 
I upon 


jokes, was 
' 


the name of Ventura, of him 
whom she had looked as the compan- 
ion the church would give her, pass 
her lips. 

“ A worm is gnawing at her heart,” 
said Anna to her son; “ the rest do not 
see it, but it is not hidden from me.” 

“ But, mother, he answered, “ where 
you see it? She complains per- 
haps ?” 

“No, my son, no: but, Perico, a 
mother hears tlie voice of the dum) 
replied Anna with 


do 


: 


daughter,” 
ness. 

Rita and Perico were happy, be- 
cause Perico, with his loving heart, 
his sweet temper, and his conciliatory 
character, made the happiness of both. 
A year after their marriage, Rita had 
given birth to twins. On that ocea- 
sion, she was at death’s door, and 
owed her life to the tender care of 
her husband and his family. “She re- 
mained for a long time feeble and 
ailing, but at the moment in which we 
take up the thread of our story, she 
was entirely restored, and the roses 
of youth and health bloomed more 


} 
sad- 
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brightly than ever upon her counte- 
hance, 

When they were reunited that even- 
ing, Maria exclaimed : “ Blessed moth- 
er, what a fearful storm we had last 
night! I was so frightened that my 
very bed shook with me! I recalled 
all my sins and confessed them to 
God. I prayed so much that I think 
I must have awakened all the saints : 
and I prayed loud, for I have always 
heard say that the lightning loses iis 
power from where the voice of pray- 
ing reaches. To the Moors! To th« 
Moors! I said to the tempest, go to 
the Moors, that they may be converted 
and tremble at the wrath of God! 
Not until day-break, when I saw the 
rainbow, was I consoled: for it is the 
sign God gives to man that he will 
not punish the world with anothe1 
flood. Why do men not fear when 
they see these warnings of God!” 

“ And why would you have them 
tremble, mother, for a thing which is 
natural,” said Rita. 

“ Natural!” retorted Maria. “ Per- 
haps you will also tell me that pesti- 
lence and war are natural! Do you 
know what the lightning is? For I 
heard a farmer say that it is a frag- 
ment of the air set on fire by the 
wrath of God. And where does not 
the air enter? And where is the place 
the wrath of God does not reach? 
And the thunder—the thunder, said a 
ceriain preacher, is the voice of God 
in his magnificence; and that God is 
to be feared above all when it thun- 
ders.” 

“ The rain has been welcome, Mam- 
ma Maria, for the ground is thirsty,” 
said Perico. 

“The ground is always thirsty,” ob- 
served Rita, “as thirsty as a sot.” 

“ Father,” said Angela, “ kear what 
T sung to-day when I saw the pewets 
running to the pools,” and the little 
rirl began to sing: 


=) co) 


** Open your windows, God of Christians ! 
Let the rain come down, 
Sec the Blessed Virgin comes riding 
From the inn of the little town; 
Riding a horse of snowy whiteness 
Over the fields so brown, 
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Lighting all the fields with the brightness 
Of the glory which shines around, 
Blessing the fields, the fields of the king : 
King from the big church, let all the bells ring !” 
Angel, not wishing to let his sister, 
who was the brighter of the two, gain 
the palm—instantly said: “And I, 
father, sung: 
* Rain, my God, 
I ask it from my heart, 
Ilave pity on me, 
For I am little, and I ask for bread 


“ Enough, enough,” cried Rita, “ you 
are as noisy as two cicadas, and more 
tiresome than frogs.” 

“ May we play a game, mother ?” 
said the boy. 

“ Play with the cat’s tail,” respond- 
ed Rita. 

* Mamma Maria,” said the girl, “I 
will say the catechism to you, if you will 
tell us a story. Now hear me: ‘The 
enemies of the soul are three, the 
devil, the world, and the flesh.’ ” 

“T like that enemy,” said the boy. 

“ Hush, little one; it don’t mean the 
flesh in the stew.” 

“ What then?” asked the boy. 

* Learn the words now,” answered 
his grandmother, “and when you know 
more, apply what you have learned. 
For the present, I will tell you that 
your flesh, that is to say, your appe- 
tite, tempts you to be so gluttonous, 
and that gluttony is a mortal sin.” 

“They are seven,” said the girl 
quickly, and recited them. 

“T, Mamma Maria,’ said Angel, 
“know the Three Persons, the Father 
who is God, the Son who is God, and the 
ILoly Ghost, who is a dove.” 

“ Flow stupid you are !” 
his mother. 

“ Daughter,” remarked Maria, “ no 
one is born instructed. Child,” 
continued, “the Dove is a symbol, the 
Holy Spirit is God, the same as the 
Father and the Son.” 

Each child pulling at its grand- 
mother as it spoke : 

“7 know the commandments of 
God,” said one. 

“ And I, those of the church,” said 
the other. 

“T the sacraments.” 


exclaimed 


she 
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“And I the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit.” . 

“T” 

“ Enough, and too much,” exclaimed 
Rita ; “ you are going to say the whole 
catechism ; or perhaps this is an infant 
school? What a pleasant diversion !” 

“ Ts it possible,” said Maria, grieved, 
for she had been in her glory listening 
to the children, “is it possible, Rita, 
that you do not love to hear the word 
of God, and that it does not delight 
you in the mouths of your children? 
{ remember how I cried for joy, the 
first time you said the whole of Our 
Father.” 

“That is so,” said Rita; “you are 
capable of erying at a fandango.” 

The poor mother did not answer; 
but, turning to the children, said: “ I 
am so pleased with you because you 
know the catechism so well, that I am 
going to tell you the prettiest story I 
know.” 

The children seated themselves on 
a low bench in front of their grand- 
mother, who began her story thus: 

“ When the angel warned the holy 
patriarch Joseph to flee into Egypt, 
the saint got his little ass and set the 
mother and child upon it. Then they 
started on their journey through woods 
and briery fields. Once, when they 
were in the thickest part of a forest, 
the lady was afraid because the way 
was so dark and lonesome. By and 
by they came to a cave. Out of it ran 
a band of robbers and surrounded the 
holy family. When the mother and 
child were going to get down from the 
ass, the captain of the band, whose 
name was Demas, looked at the child; 
as he looked, his heart smote him, and 
he turned to his companions and said: 
‘Whoever touches as much as a 
thread of this lady’s garment will have 
me to do with, and then he said to the 
holy pair: ‘The night is coming on 
stormy ; follow me, and I will shelter 
you. They went with the robber, 
and he gave them to eat and drink, 
and the holy pair accepted what he 
offered them, for God himself receives 
the worship of all the bad as well as 
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the good. And for this reason, chil- 
dren, never cease to pray, even though 
you should be in mortal sin; for this 
robber, when at last he was taken and 
condemned to die, found repentance 
and pardon on the cross itself, which 
served him for expiation, as it served 
our Lord for sacrifice. He was con- 
verted and was the first of all to en- 
ter into glory, as Christ promised him 
when he was dying for him.” Mean- 
time, the wind howled without in pro- 
longed gusts. The doors shook, moved 
by an invisible hand. The old orange- 
tree murmured in the court, as if re- 
monstrating with the wind for disturb- 
ing its calm. 

“Listen,” said Perico, “the very 
nettles will be swept from the ground.” 

“ And how it rains!” added Pedro. 
“The clouds are torn to bits. The 
river is going to overflow the fields.” 

“Did you see how the clouds ran 
this afternoon ?” said Angela to her 
brother. “They looked like 
hounds.” 

“ Yes,’ answered the boy, 
where were they going ?” 

“To the sea for water.” 

“Ts there so much water in the 

a, Y” 

“ Yes indeed, and more than there 

in Uncle Pedro’s pond.” 

“The voice of the wind seems to 
me like the voice of the evil spirit, 
that comes leading fear by the hand,” 
said Maria. 

“You are always 
mother”? remarked Rita. “I don’t 
know when your spirit will rest. Look 
here, lazy-bones,” she proceeded, giv- 
ing a push to the boy who had re- 
clined against her, “lean upon what 
you have eaten.” 

The child, being half asleep, lost his 
balance. Elvira gave a ery, and Per- 
ico, springing forward, caught him in 
his arms. Anna dropped her distaff, 
but took it up again without a word. 

“Tf you ever lose your son,” said 
Pedro, indignant, “ you will not weep 
for him as I do for mine. You have 
that advantage over me.” 

“She is so quick, so hasty,’ 


grey- 


“and 


frightened, 


” said 
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Maria, always ready to excuse and 
slow to blame, “ that she keeps me in 
hot water.” 

“So, then, Mamma Maria,” Perico 
hastened to say, “you are afraid of 
everything—and witches ?” 

“No; oh! no,myson! Thechurch 
forbids the belief in witches and en- 
chanters. I fear those things which 
God permits to punish men, and, above 
all, when they are supernatural.” 

“ Are there any such things ? 
you seen any ?” asked Rita. 

“If there are any? And do you 
doubt 
things f 
“Not at all. One of them is the 
day you do not preach me a sermon. 
But the supernatural I don’t believe 
in. I am like Saint Thomas.” 

“ And you gloryin it! It isa won- 
der you do not say also that you are 
like Saint Peter in that in which he 
failed !” 

“ But, madam, have you seen any- 
thing of the kind, or is it only because 
you can swallow everything, like a 
shark ?” 

“Tt is the same, to 
I had seen it.” 

“ Aunt, what was 
Vira. 

“My child,” said the good old 
woman, turning toward her nicee, “ in 
the first place, that which happened to 
the Countess of Villaoran. Her lady- 
ship herself told it to me when we 
were superintending her estate of 
Quintos. This lady had the pious cus- 
tom of having a mass said for con- 
demned criminals at the very hour 
they were being executed. When the 
infamous Villico was in those parts, 
committing so much iniquity, she al- 
lowed herself to say that if he should 
be taken, she would not send to have 
a mass said for him, as she had for 
others. And when he was executed, 
she kept her word. 

“Not long after, one night when 
she was sleeping quietly, she was 
awakened by a pitiful voice near the 
head of her bed, calling her by name. 
She sat up in bed terrified, but saw 


Have 


that there are extraordinary 
999 


all intents, as if 


it?” asked El- 
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nothing, though the lamp was burning 
on the table. Presently she heard the 
same voice, even more pitiful than at 
first, calling her from the yard, and 
before she had fairly re-overed from 
her surprise, she heard it a third time, 
and from a great distance, calling her 
name. She cried out so loudly that 
those who were in the house ran to 
her room, and found her pale and ter- 
rified. But noone else had heard the 
voice. 

“On the following day, hardly were 
the candles lighted in the churches 
when a mass was being offered for the 
poor felon, and the countess, on her 
knees before the altar was praying with 
fervor and penitence, for the clemency 
of God, which is not like that of men, 
excludes none. And now Rita, what 
do you think ?” 

“T think she dreamed it.” 

“ Goodness, goodness! what 
dulity,” said Uncle Pedro. “* Rita 
will be like that Tucero, who, the 
preachers say, separated from the 
church.” 

“Ave Maria! Do not say that, 
Pedro,” exclaimed Maria, “even in 
exaggeration! Mercy! you may well 
say, what perverseness, for she talks 
so just to be contrary.” 

A noise in the direction of the door 
which opened into the back-yard, 
caused Maria’s lips to close suddenly. 

“ What is that?” she said. 

“Nothing, Mamma Maria,” an- 
swered Perico, laughing; “ what 
would it be? The wind which goes 
about to-night moving everything.” 

“ Mother,” said Angela, “hold me 
in your lap, as father docs Angel, for 
I am afraid.” 

“ This is too much,” excla'med Rita, 
who was in bad humor. “* Go along 
and sit on the lap of earth, and don’t 
come back till you bring grandchil- 
dren.” 

“T should like to know,” said Pedro, 
“if those who laugh at that which 
others fear have never felt dread.” 

“ Perico! Perico!” cried Maria, in 
terror, “ there 7s a noise in the yard.” 

“Mamma Maria, you are excited 


inere- 
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and frightened. Don’t you hear that 


it is the water in the gutter ?” 

“I, for my part,” said Pedro, in a 
low voice, as if to himself, “ ever since 
blood in my 


there was a stain of 
house—” 

“Pedro! Pedro! are we always to 
go back to that? Why will you make 
yourself wretched? Of what use is it 
to return to the past, for which there 
is no remedy ?” said Anna. 

“The truth is, Anna, what I suffer 
at times overwhelms me, and I must 
give it vent. Often at night, when | 
am alone in my house, it falls upon me. 
Anna, believe me, many a night, when 
all is still and -sleep flies from me, I 
see him; yes, I see himn—the grenadier 
my sonslew, I see him just as I saw 
him alive, in his grey capote and fur 
cap, rise out of the well and come into 
the room where he was killed, to look 
for the stains of his own blood. I se 
him before my eyes, tall, motionless, 
terrible.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and a figure, tall, motionless, terrible, 
with a grey capote and a grenadier’s 
cap stood upon the threshold. 

All remained for an instant con- 
founded and fixed in their places. 

“God protect us!” exclaimed Maria. 
Angel clung to his father’s breast, 
Angela to the skirts of her grand- 
mother. 

“Ventura!” murmured Elvira, as 
her eyes closed aud her head fell 
upon her mother’s bosom. 

The woman for whom there had been 
no forgetfulness, had recognized him. 

Pedro rose impetuously and would 
have fallen, the poor old man not hav- 
ing strength to sustain himself; but 
Ventura, who had thrown off his cap 
and capote, sprung forward and cauglit 
him in his arms. The scene which 
followed, a scene of confusion, of 
broken words, of exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight, of tears and fervent 
thanks to heaven, is more easily com- 
prehended than described. 

When Ventura had freed himsel¢ 
from the embrace of his father, who 
was long in undoing his arms from 
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the neck of the son whom he could 
hardly persuade himself he held in 
them, he fixed his eyes upon Elvira. 
She was still supported by her mother, 
who held to her nostrils a handkerchief 
wet wiih vinegar. But she was no 
longer the Elvira he had left at his 
departure. Pale, attenuated, changed, 
she appeared as if bidding farewell to 
life. Ventura’s brilliant eyes became 
softened and saddened with an expres- 
sion of deep feeling, and, with the 
frank sincerity of a countryman, he 
said to her: 

« TIave you been sick, Elvira? You 
do not look like yourself.” 

“ Now she will be better,” exclaimed 
Pedro, in whom joy had awakened 
some of the old festive teasing hu- 
mor. “ Your absence, Ventura, and 
not hearing from you, nothing less, has 
brought her tothis. Why, in heaven’s 
name, did you not send us a letter, to 
tell us where you were ?” 

“Why, our sergeant wrote at least 
six for me,” replied Ventura, “ and be- 
sides, I have been in France, I have 
All that is long 
o tell— But how well you look, 

ita,” he said, regarding the latter, who, 
rom the moment he entered, had not 
taken her eyes from the gallant youth, 
whom the moustache, the uniform, and 
the military bearing became so well. 
“Bless me! but you have become a 
fine woman! The good care Perico 
takes of you—and you Perico, always 
digging? Are these your children ? 
Ilow handsome they are! God bless 
then! Hey! come here, I am not a 
Frenchman nor a bluebeard.” 

Ventura sat down to caress the 
children, Maria, coming behind him 
at this moment, caught his head in her 
hands, and covered his face with tears 
and kisses—Ventura in the mean while 
saying, “ Maria, how much you have 
prayed for me! I suppose you have 
made a hundred novenas, and more 
than a thousand promises.” 

“ Yes, my son, and to-morrow I shall 
sell my best hen, to have said in Saint 
Anna’s chapel the thanksgiving mass 
I have promised.” 


been a prisoner. 
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* Aunt Anna is the one who has 
nothing to say,” observed Ventura. 
“Are you not glad to see me, ma- 
dam ?” 

“Yes my son, yes; I was minding 
my Elvira. God knows,” she con- 
tinued, observing the pallid counten- 
ance of her child, “ how glad I am of 
your return, and what thanks I give 
him for it, if it is for the best.” 

“ And why not,” exclaimed Pedro, 
“for the best? for all except my kids 
and your fowls, which are going to give 
up the ghost within a month, the time 
it will take to publish the bans.” 

“ Don’t be so hasty,” answered Anna, 
smiling, “a wedding, neighbor, is not a 
fritter to be turned, tossed, and fried in a 
moment.” 

“Well, ‘ every owl to his own olive,” 
said Pedro aftera while. “ Good peo- 
ple, there is a wicket in the street that 
is tired of being solitary.” 

“'To-nicht, Uncle Pedro,” said Rita, 
laughing, “the horrors will go to the 
bottom of the well with the French- 
man, never to return.” 

“Amen, amen. I hope 
sponded the good old man. 


so,” re- 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tu next evening, Ventura brought 
with him to their reunion a small black 
water-dog, called Tambor. Never be- 
fore had a strange dog been permitted 
at one of those meetings, so that he 
had hardly entered, wagging his tail, 
well washed, well combed, and with all 
the confidence of an exquisite, when 
Melampo, who held these graces to be 
of very little consequence, and an idler 
in lowest estimation, flew at him with 
might and main, and with a single 
blow of his paw flattened the creature; 
but without the remotest ambition to 
affect in this action, either the attitude 
or the air of the lion of Waterloo. 

“Tn the first place,” said Perico, 
“ will you tell me, Ventura, how you 
managed to appear here yesterday, as 
if you had leaked through the roof, 
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without any one’s opening the door to 
you ?” 

“ Well, itis difficult to guess,” an- 
swered Ventura. “ When I arrived I 
went to the house, and Aunty Curra, 
to whom my father gives a home for 
taking care of him, opened the door, 
and to get here sooner, and take you 
all by surprise, I jumped over the wall 
of the yard, as I used to when I was 
a boy.” 

“T was sure last night,’ observed 
Maria, “that I heard the door of the 
enclosure, and some one walking in the 
yard.” 

“ Now,” said Perico, “tell us what 
has happened to you. Have you 
been wounded ?” 

“Te has been wounded,” cried Un- 
cle Pedro. “ Look at his breast, and 
you will see a hole, which is the sear 
left by a ball that he received there, 
and that did not lay him dead, thanks 
to this button which deadened its force. 
See how it is flattened and hollowed 
out like the pan of a fire-lock. Look 
at his arm; look at the wound—” 

“ And what matter, father,’ inter- 


rupted Ventura, “ since they are cured 
now ?” 

“ When I ran,” he continued, “ I took 
my course down river, reached Sanla- 


car, and embarked for Cadiz. There 
I enlisted in the regiment of guards 
commanded by the Duke del Infanta- 
do. I struck up a friendship with a 
young man of noble family, who was 
serving as a private, and we loved 
each other like brothers. We soon 
embarked for Tarifa, for the purpose 
of approaching the French in the rear, 
while the English attacked them in 
front. ‘The result was the battle of 
Barrosa, from which the French fled 
to Jerez, and we took possession of 
their camp. 

“In the midst of the fight, I said to 
my friend, ‘ Come, let us take from that 
Frenchman the eagle he carries so 
proudly, it is continually vexing my 
eyes, come ;) and without recommend- 
ing ourselves to God, we threw our- 
selves upon the bearer, killed him, 
and took the ugly bird; but as we 
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turned we found ourselves surrounded 
by Frenchmen, friends of the eagle. 
‘Comrades,’ said we, ‘ it’s of no use ; as 
for the bird, he is caged and shall not 
go out even if Pepe Botellas * or Na- 
poleon himself, the big thief, should 
come for bim.’ 

“ We set it up against a wild olive, 
and placed ourselves before it, and now, 
we said, Come and get him—and they 
came, for those demons, the worse the 
cause the more impetuous they are. 
They killed my poor friend, and had 
nearly killed me, for they were many. 
What I felt at the thought of losing 
the bird! but it was the will of hea- 
ven that it should never sing the mam- 
bruit in French, for our men came 
and drove them back. They conduct- 
ed me with my trophy before the 
colonel, who said that I had behaved 
well, and should receive the cross of 
San Fernando, forhaving captured the 
eagle. ‘I did not capture it, my 
colonel,’ I answered, ‘it was my friend, 
the young noble, who is killed. And ] 
fainted. When came to, I found myself 
in the hospital and without the 
cross.” 

“That was your own fault,” said 
Rita. “Why did you tell the col- 
oncl it was not you ?” 

Ventura looked at her as if he 
could not comprehend what she was 
saying. 

“ You did your duty,” said Pedro. 

A tear ran down Elvira’s cheek. 

“JT was hardly convalescent when 
we embarked for Huelra, and I found 
myself in the battle of Albuera 
against the division of Marshal Soult. 
I was soon after taken prisoner ; 
made my escape, and joined the army 
of Granada, commanded by the Duke 
del Paryne, in which I remained, pur- 
suing the enemy beyond the Pyrenees. 
Then I returned to Madrid, where I 
have been waiting until now for my 
dismissal.” 

“ Goodness! Ventura,” said Maria, 

* Pepe Botellas, Bottle Joe; Joseph Napoleon was 
so called by the people, because, they said, he used 
to get drunk. 


t+ Mambrui, a humorous military song, popular 
among the Spanish soldiers, 
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in astonishment, “you have been fur- 
ther than the storks fly !” 

«“JT—no,” answered Ventura, “but 
I know one, and he indeed, he had 
been with General La Romana, far in 
the north, where the ground is cover- 
ed with snow so deep that people are 
sometimes buried under it.” 

“Maria Santissima!” said Maria, 
shuddering. 

“But they are good people, they 
do not carry knives.” 

“God bless them!” 
Maria. 

“Tn that land there is no oil, and 
they eat black bread.” 

oA poor country for me,” observed 
Anna, “for I must always eat the 
best bread, if I eat nothing else.” 

“What kind of gazpachos* can 
they make with black bread, and with- 
out oil?” asked Maria, quite horrified. 

“They do not eat gazpacho,” re- 
plied Ventura. 

“Then what do they eat?” 

“They eat potatoes and milk,” he 
answered. 

“Much good may it do them, and 
benefit their stomachs.” 

“The worst is, Aunt Maria, that in 
all that land there are neither monks 
nor nuns.” 

“ What are you telling me, my son ?” 

“What you hear. There are very 
few churches, and those look like hos- 
pitals that have been plundered, for 
they are without chapels, without al- 
tars, without images, and without the 
blessed sacrament.” 

“Mercy, mercy!” exclaimed all, 
except Maria, who remained as if 
turned to stone with surprise. But 
presently crossing her hands, she ex- 
claimed, with satisfied fervor. 

“Ah my sunshine! Ah my white 
bread! My church! My blessed 
Mother! My country, my faith, and 
my God in his sacrament! Happy a 
thousand times, I, who have been born, 
and through divine mercy, shall die 
here! Thank God, my son, that you 


exclaimed 


*Gazpacho, Dish made of bread, oil, onions, 
vinegar, salt, and red-pepper mixed together in 
water. 
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did not go to that country, a land of 
heretics! How dreadful !” 
“ And is heresy catching, mother, 
like the itch ?” asked Rita ironically. 
“JT do not say that, God forbid,” 
answered the good Maria; “ but—” 
“Everything is catching, except 
beauty,” said Pedro, “and one is bet- 
ter off in his own country. I will bet 
my hands that those who have been 
there, will bring us nothing good.” 
“What do not the poor soldiers 
have to pass through!” sighed Elvira. 
“That must be the reason why I 
have always been so fond of them,” 
added Maria. “That, and because 
they defend the faith of Christ. And 
therefore, I am also very devoted to 
San Fernando, that pious and valiant 
leader. I have him framed in my 
parlor, and around him on the wall, I 
have stuck little paper soldiers, think- 
ing it would be pleasing to the saint, 
who all his life saw himself surrounded 
by soldiers. When Rita was about 


twelve years old, I went to Sevilla, 
and she gave me a shilling to buy her 


a little comb. I passed by the shop 
of an old man who had a lot of little 
paper soldiers exposed for sale. 
What a guard for my saint, I thought ; 
but my quarters were all spent. I 
had nothing left but Rita’s shilling. 
The price of the set was a shilling. 
Go along: said I to myself, it is bet- 
ter that Rita should do without the 
bauble than my saint without his 
guard; and I bought them. I told 
Rita, and it was the truth, that my 
money did not hold out. The next 
day when I was taking them out to 
stick them up around the picture of the 
king, Rita came into the room. ‘So 
then,’ she said, ‘you had money 
enough to buy these dirty soldiers, and 
not enough for my little comb, and 
she snatched them from my hands to 
throw them out of the window. 
‘ Child,’ I screamed, ‘ you are throw- 
ing my heart into the street with the 
soldiers’ And seeing that she paid 
me no attention, I caught up the 
broom and beat her. The only time 
I ever beat her in my life.” 
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“Tt would have been better for 
you,” said Pedro, “if you had left the 
marks of your fingers upon her some- 
times.” 

“ Who can please you, Uncle Pe- 
dro?” said Rita. “My mother erred 
in not chastising her child, and I err 
in not spoiling mine.” 

“ Daughter !” replied Pedro, “ nei- 
ther Hei! till they run away, nor 
Whoa! till they stop short.” 

“ But since you like soldiers so 
much, mother,’ proceeded Rita, 
“why did you take such trouble to 
prevent my cousin Miguel from be- 
coming one ?” 

“T love soldiers because they suf- 
fer and pass through so much, and for 
the same reason, 1 wished to save my 
nephew.” 

“How I Jaughed then!” continued 
Rita, directing her conversation to 
Ventura. “Her grace burned lights 
to all the saints while the lots were 
being drawn. Asshe had not candle- 
sticks, she stuck empty shells to the 
walls with cement; put wicks in them; 
filled them with oil, and began to 
pray. While she was praying, in 
xame Migcuel’s mother, and told her 
that he had been drafted. My mother, 
on hearing that, put out the lights, as 
if to say to the saints, ‘Stay in the 
dark now, I need you no longer! ” 

“How you talk, Rita,” answered 
the good Maria. ‘I trust that God 
does not so judge our hearts. I re- 
signed myself, my daughter.’ I re- 
signed myself, because he had made 
known his pleasure, and when God 
will not, the saints cannot.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue joy of Elvira was as brief as 


it sad been keen. What can escape 
the eyes of one who loves? Is it not 
known that there are things, which, 
like the wind of Guadarrama, though 
scarce a breath, yet kill. Before 
either Rita or Ventura had acknow- 
ledged even to their own consciousness, 
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the mutual attraction which they ex- 
ercised upon each other, Elvira was 
offering to God, for the second time, 
the pangs of her lost love. This time, 
however, without a remote hope. The 
prudent and patient girl looked upon 
a rupture as the sure forerunner of 
some catastrophe, and, like a martyr, 
endured without daring to repulse 
them, the evidences of an affection as 
pale and feeble as she was herself; an 
affection that was vanishing before the 
vivid flame of a new love, which al- 
ready sparkled, active, brilliant, and 
beautiful like the object that inspired 
it. While the visits at the grating 
became every night colder and less 
prolonged, there was no occasion that 
did not, by gesture, look, or word, 
bring into contact those two beings, 
who, like moths, took pleasure in ap- 
proaching the flame, drawn by an in- 
stinctive impulse, which they obeyed, 
but did not pause to define; of which 
no one warned them, because among 
the people, a married woman unfaith- 
ful to her duties, or a lover neglectful 
of his, is an anomaly ; and one which, 
in the family whose history we are re- 
lating, would have been looked upon as 
incredible to the point of impossibility. 
But Rita acknowledged no rein, and 
the life of a soldier had been a school 
of evil habits to Ventura. One day 
Perico, on setting out for the field, 
found Elvira in the yard, and said to 
her: 

“Tlere is money, sister, to buy 
yourself colored dresses. You have 
fulfilled your promise to wear the 
habit of our Lady of Sorrows till 
Ventura came back, and now I wish 
to see your face, your dress—every- 
thing about you gay.” 

Elvira answered, with difficulty re- 
pressing her tears : 

“ Keep your money, brother, every 
day I feel myself worse. It is better 
for me to think of making my peace 
with God, than of buying wedding 
clothes, or of changing the colors 
which are to wrap me in the coffin.” 

“ Do not say that, sister!” exclaim- 
ed Perico. “You break my heart! 
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It has become a habit with you to be 
melancholy. When youand Ventura 
are as happy as Rita and I, when 
you have two little ones like these of 
ours, to Occupy you, your apprehen- 
sions will fly away. Come,” he add- 
ed, eatching the children, “ come and 
play with your aunt.” 

Elvira’s eyes followed her brother. 
Her heart was torn with grief; grief 
all the more agonized and profound 
for being repressed. She considered 
that a complaint from her would be 
like an indiscreet cry of alarm at an 
inevitable misfortune. 

« Aunt,” said Angel, “nothing can 
keep Melampo when father goes.” 

“He does what he ought, like the 
good dog he is,” answered Elvira. 

“ And why is he called Melampo ?” 
the child continued, with that zeal for 
asking questions which older people 
ridicule, instead of respecting and en- 
couraging. 

“ He is called so,” answered Elvira, 
“because Melampo is the name of 
one of the dogs that went to Bethle- 
hem with the shepherds to see the 
child Jesus. There were three — of 
them, Melampo, Cubilon, and Tobina, 
and the dogs that bear these names 
never go mad.” 

“ Aunt,” said Angela, running after 
alittle bird, “I can’t catch this swal- 
low.” 

“That is nota swallow. Swallows 
do not come till spring, and these you 
must never catch nor molest.” 

* Why not, aunt?’ 

“Because they are friends to man, 
they confide in him and make their 
nests under his eaves. They are the 
birds that pulled the thorns out of the 
Saviour’s crown when he hung upon 
the cross. 

At this moment Angel fell and be- 
gan to cry. Rita rushed impetuously 
out of her room and snatched him up, 
exclaiming : 

“What has he done to himself? 
what is the matter with mother’s 
glory?” Wiping his face, which was 
dirty, with her apron, she continued : 

“What is the matter? Sweet little 
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face, covered with mud. Bless his 
pretty eyes and his mouth, and his 
poor little hands !” 

And covering him with kisses, pas- 
sionate caresses, she took hirn and his 
sister into her mother’s house. Re- 
turning presently she went into the 
back-yard to wash. 

It has already been said that this 
yard was next to that of uncle Pedro, 
separated from it by a low wall. 

Rita according to the popular cus- 
tom began to sing. 

Among the people of Andalucia, 
one can hardly be found whose 
memory is not a treasury of couplets ; 
and these are so varied that it would 
be difficult to suggest an idea, for the 
expression of which a suitable verse 
would not immediately be found. 

A fine voice, well modulated and 
clear, answered Rita from the adjoining 
yard; in this manner a musical collo- 
quy was carried on, concluded by the 
male voice in this couplet, which indi- 
cated the wings that the preceding 
one had given to his desires : 

“With no loss of time, 
To succeed I intend ; 


Without sigh to the air, 
Or complaint to the wind.” 


In the mean time Elvira sat sewing 


beside her mother. Her sweet and 
placid countenance betrayed none of 
the pain and anguish of her heart. 
Nevertheless, Anna looked at her with 
the penetrating eyes of a mother, and 
thought, “ Will the hopes fail which I 
placed in Ventura’s return? Does 
our Lord want her for himself?” 

At this moment the children rushed 
in, wild with delight. 

“Mamma Anna! Aunt Elvira!” 
they shouted. “Uncle Pedro says 
the ass had a little colt last niglit. 
She is in the stable with it, and we 
did not know it here. Come and see 
it! come and see it !” 

And one pulling at the grandmother 
and the other at the aunt, they went 
to the yard and threw the door wide, 
open. 

What a two-edged dagger for the 
heart of Anna, the honorable woman, 
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the loving mother! Ventura 
there with Rita! 

Quick as lightning Ventura stepped 
upon the wheel of a cart which stood 
close to the wall, and with one spring 
disappeared. 

Rita, enraged, continued her wash- 
ing, and with unparalleled effrontery 
began to sing: 


was 


“No mother-in-law plagued Eve ; 
No sister-in-law worried Adam ; 
Nor caused their souls to grieve, 
For in Eden they never had them.” 

The children had run on to the sta- 
ble without stopping. Anna led her 
daughter, almost fainting, into the 
house, and there upon the bosom of 
her mother, from whom the cause of 
her grief was no longer a secret, Elvi- 
ra burst into sobs. 

“And you knew it,” said her 
mother; “silent martyr to prudence. 
Weep, yes, weep, for tears are like the 
blood which flows from wounds, and 
renders them less mortal. I knew 
what she was and warned him. I 
knew that reprobation must follow the 
union of kindred blood, and I told him 
so. He would not listen. It would 
have been better to let him go to the 
war. But the heart errs as well as 
the understanding.” 

In the mean time the impudent 
woman went on singing : 

“* Mothers-in-law, and sisters-in-law, 
See a cargo passing go; 


What a famous load ’twould be, 
For Satan’s regions down below.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Arter a night of sleepless anguish, 
Anna rose, apparently more tranquil ; 
drawing some slight hope from the 
determination she had taken to speak 
with Rita; show her the precipice to- 
ward which she was running blindly, 
and persuade her to recede. 

Anna had a dignity that would have 
impressed any one in whom the noble 
quality of respect had not been suffo- 
cated by pride—the worst enemy of 
man because the most daring ; no other 
like it elevates itself in the presence 
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of virtue; no other is so obstinate and 
so lordly ; no other so hides perversity 
under forms of goodness; no other so 
falsifies ideas and qualifies and con- 
demns as servile that sentiment of re- 
spect which entered into the world 
with the first benediction of God. 
Pride sometimes wishes to elevate it- 
self into dignity, but without success, 
for dignity never seeks to set itself up 
at the cost of another, but leaves and 
maintains everything in its own place; 
its attitude being even more noble 
when it honors than when it is honored. 
Dignity owes its place neither to riches 
nor knowledge, and least of all is it 
indebted to pride. It is the simple 
reflection of an elevated soul which 
feels its strength. It is natural, like 
the flush of health; not put on like the 
color of those who paint. But there 
are beings who place themselves above 
everything else, and rest with porten- 
tous composure upon a false and in- 
secure base, parading an intrepidity 
and an arrogance which they do not 
assume who rest on the firm rock of in- 
fallible justice and eternal truth. Rita, 
treading a crooked path with fearless 
step and serene countenance, was one 
of these beings. 

The good sense of the villager, who 
felt profoundly what we have ex- 
pressed, and understood perfectly the 
character of both women, defined it 
better in their concise laconism when, 
in speaking of Anna, they said, “Aunt 
Anna teaches without talking;” and 
of Rita, “She fears neither God nor 
the devil. 

Rita was sewing when Anna entered. 
The latter deliberately drew the bolt 
of the door and sat down facing her 
daughter-in-law. 

“ You already know, Rita,” she said 
calmly, “that I was never pleased with 
your marriage.” 

“And have you come to receive my 
thanks ?” 

Without noticing the question Anna 
continued : 

“T had penetrated your character.” 

“Tt was not necessary to be a seer 
to do that,” replied Rita. “I am per- 
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fectly open and frank. 
think.” 

“The evil is not in saying what you 
think, but in thinking what you say.” 

“It is plain that it would be better 
for me to play the dead fox, or still 
water, like some who appear flakes of 
snow, but are in reality grains of salt.” 

This was a fling at Elvira which 
Anna fully understood, but of which 
she took no notice, and proceeded. 

“ Notwithstanding, I was deceived. 
I had not entirely fathomed you.” 

“Go on,” said Rita, “there is a 
squall to-day.” 

“IT never thought that what has 
come to pass would happen.” 

“Now it escapes and rains pitch- 
forks,” said Rita. 

“Since,” proceeded Anna, “ you do 
not fear to deceive my son—” 

“Ho is that the matter?” said Rita 
coolly. 

“And kill my poor daughter—” 

“That will do, interrupted Rita, 
“there is where the shoe pinches ; be- 
eause Ventura does not want to marry 
a spectre, that to go out has to ask 
permission of the gravedigger, I must 
answer for it. And for no other rea- 
son than because he is gay and likes 
better to jest with one who is cheerful 
like me than to drink herb-tea with 
her, I help it” 

Anna allowed Rita to conclude, her 
countenance showing no alteration ex- 
cept a mortal p&leness. 

“Rita,” she said, when the latter had 
finished, “a woman cannot be false to 
her marriage vows with impunity.” 

“What are you saying!” exclaimed 
Rita, springing to her feet and throw- 
ing away her work, her cheeks and 
eyes on fire. “ What have you Said, 
madam? I false to my marriage 
vows? To that which your eyes did 
not see you have brought in your 
hand! I false! I! You have al- 
ways borne me ill-will, like a mother- 
in-law in fact, and a bad mother-in- 
law, but I never knew before that the 
saint-eaters bore such testimony.” 

“TI do not say that you are so,” re- 
plied Anna, in the same grave and 


I say what I 
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mocerate tone which she had observed 
from the beginning, “ but that you are 
in the way, that you are going to be 
false if God does not prevent it by 
opening your eyes.” 

“Now, as formerly, and always a 
prophetess, Jonah in person, and” (she 
added between her teeth) “may the 
whale swallow you also.” 

“Yes, Rita, yes,” said Anna, “and 
I have come—” 

“To threaten me ?” asked Rita, with 
an air of bold defiance. 

“No, Rita, no, my daughter; I have 
come to beg of you in the name of 
God, for the love of my son, for the 
sake of your children, and for your 
own sake, to consider what you are 
doing, to examine your heart while 
there is yet time.” 

“ Did Perico send you?” 

“ No, my dear son suspects nothing, 
God forbid that we should awaken a 
sleeping lion.” 

“Well, then, why do you put yourself 
into so wide a garment? Go along! 
The one who is being hanged does not 
feel it but the witness feels it! Perico, 
madam, is not and never has been 
jealous; neither does he suspect the 
fingers of his guests, or go in quest of 
trouble. He is no dirty hypocrite, 
crying to heaven because people joke, 
and he does not bully because some- 
body draws a few buckets of water for 
his wife when she is washing. Do 
you think that I shall lose my soul for 
that ?” 

“ Rita, Rita, do not trifle with men.” 

“ Nor you with women. Good hea- 
vens! it would seem that I am scandal- 
izing the town.” 

“ Consider, Rita,’ continued Anna 
with increased severity, “that with 
men an affront is often the cause of 
bloodshed.” 

“You would bathe in rose-water,” 
responded Rita “if matters seemed to 
be running a little toward the fulfil- 
ment of those predictions of yours about 
kindred blood not harmonizing, and 
others of the same kind, by which you 
wished to prevent your son from mar- 


rying; and you were disappointed ; 
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and you will be now if you attempt, as 
I sce you are attempting, to make trou- 
ble between us. I know what I am 
doing ; Perico is a lover of quiet, and 
knows the wife he has. Leave us in 
peace, and we will live so, if you do 
not heat your son’s skull by your med- 
dling; you take care of the wedding 
finery of your daughter, the flower of 
the family.” 

At this string of taunts and insults, 
the prudent long-suffering of that re- 
spectable matron, wavered for an in- 
stant ; but the angel of patience that 
God sends to women from the moment 
they become mothers, to help them 
bear their crosses, vanquished, and 
Anna went out, looking at Rita with a 
sad smile, in which there was as much 
or more compassion than contempt. 

The worthy woman remained in a 
state of depression and anguish, on 
account of the failure of the step she 
had taken, and determined to open her 
heart to Pedro, in order to have him 
send hisson away. Finally there was 
a guard wanting at the estate on which 
Ventura had served, and he was call- 
ed to fill the place. This absence, 
though interrupted by frequent visits 
to the village, gave some respite to 
the afflicted Anna, who said to her- 
self, “a day of life is life.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


In the mean time the happy Christ- 


ma3 holidays arrived. ‘They had ar- 
ranged for the children a beautiful 
birth-place, which occupied the whole 
front of the parlor, covering it with 
aromatic pistachio, rosemary, laven- 
der, and other odorous plants and 
leaves. Perico brought these things 
from the field with all the pleasure of 
a lover bringing flowers to his bride. 

On Christmas day, Perico heard 
mass early, and went to take a walk to 
his wheat-field, having been told that 
there were goats in the neighborhood. 

He returned home about ten o’clock, 
and found the children alone. 
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“ How gle lad we are, father, that you 
have come,” they shouted, running joy- 
fully toward him. “They have 
gone and left us.” 

“Where then are Mamma Anna, 
and Aunt Elvira ?” 

“They went to high mass.” 

“ Who staid with you ?” 

“ Mother.” 

“ And where is she ?” 

“How do we know? We were in 
the parlor with her grace, dancing be- 
fore the birth-place. Ventura came 
in, and mother told us to go some- 
where else with the music, for it made 
her head ache, and when we were going 
out Ventura told her, I heard it, father, 
that she did right to put the door be- 
tween, for the little angels of God 
were the devil’s little witnesses. _Is it 
true, father, are we the devil’s little 
witnesses ?” 

To whom has it not happened, at 
some time in his life, in great or in 
less important circumstances, that a 
single word has been the key to open 
and explain; the torch to illuminate 
the present and the past; to bring out 
of oblivion and light up a train of cir- 
cumstances and incidents which had 
transpired unperceived, but which now 
unite, to form an opinion, to fix a 
conviction or to root a belicf? Such 
was the effect upon Perico of the 
words, which the decree of expiation 
seemed to have put into the mouth of 
innocence. 

Late, but terrible, the truth present- 
ed itself to the eyes which good faith 
had kept closed, and doubt ‘took pos- 
session of the heart so healthy and so 
shielded by honor that a suspicion had 
never entered it. 

“Father, father!” cried the chil- 
dren, seeing him tremble and turn 
pale. Perico did not hear them. 

“ Mamma Anna,” they exclaimed, as 
the latter entered, “ hurry, father is 
sick !” 

As he heard his mother enter, Pe- 
rico turned his perplexed eyes toward 
her, and seemed to read again in her 
severe countenance the terrible sen- 
tence she had once pronounced upon 
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a future from which her loving fore- 
sight would have preserved him : “ A 
bad daughter will be a bad wife.” 
Overwhelmed, he rushed out of the 
house, muttering a pretext for his 
flight which no one understood. 

Anna put her head out of the win- 
dow, and felt relieved as she saw that 
he went toward the fields. 

* Could any one have told him that 
goats have broken into the wheat ?” 

“Tt is very likely, mother ; he sus- 
pected it yesterday,” answered Elvira. 
sut dinner-time came, and Perico did 
not appear. 

It was strange, on Christmas day ; 
but to country people, who have no 
fixed hours, it was not alarming. 

In the evening Maria arrived ‘at 
the usual time. 

“ Did Ventura not come to the vil- 
lage to-day ?” asked Anna. 

“ Yes,’ answered Pedro, “ but there 

an entertainment, and his friends 
earried him off. He has always been 
so fond of dancing that he would at 

ny time leave his dinner for a fan- 
dango.” 

“ And Rita,” said Elvira, “ was 
not at your house, Aunt Maria ?” 

“ She came there, my daughter, but 
wanted to go with a neighbor to the 
entertainment. I told her she had 
better stay at home, but as she never 
minds me—” 

“And you told her right, Maria,” 
ded Pedro, “an honest 
place is in the house.” 

They were oppressed and silent 
when Perico abruptly entered. 

Theiight was sodeadened by the lamp- 
shade that they did not perceive the 
complete transformation of his face. 
Dark lines, which appeared the effect 
of long days of sickness, encircled his 
burning eyes, and his lips were red 
and parched like those of a person in 
a fever. He threw a rapid glance 
around, and abruptly asked, “« Where 
is Rita ?” 

All remained silent ; at length Maria 
said timidly, 

“ My son, she went for a little while 
to the feast wiih a neighbor—she must 
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be here soon—she tookit into her head 
—and as it was Christmas day—” 

Without answering a word, Perico 
turned suddenly, and left the room. 
His mother rose quickly and followed, 
but did not overtake him. 

“T tell you, Maria,” said Pedro, 
“that Perico ought to beat her well. I 
would not say a word to stop him.” 

“Don’t talk so, Pedro,” answered 
Maria, “ Perico is not the onc to strike 
a woman. My poor little girl! we 
shallsee. What harm is therein giv- 
ing two or three hops? Old folks, 
Pedro, should not forget that they 
have been young.” 

At this moment 
trembling. 

“ Pedro,’ 
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Anna 


entered, 
she said, “go to the 


answered Pedro; “ you are 

Iam out of all patience with 

that same feast. If Perico warms his 

wife’s ribs, he will be well employed; 

she shall not dry her tears upon my 
pocket-handkerchief.” 

* Pedro, go to the feast!” said Anna 
again, but this time with such an ac- 
eent of distress, that Pedro turned 
his head and sat staring at her. 

Anna caught him by the arm, 
obliged him to rise, drew him aside, 
and spoke a few rapid words to him in 
a low voice. 


The old man as he listened gave a 


i 
half-suppressed cry, clasped his hands 
across his forehead, caught up his hat 
and hastily left the house. 


CHAPTER Xill. 


Ventera and Rita were dancing at 
the feast, animated by that which 
mounts to heads wanting in age or 
wanting in sense; by that which 
blinds the eyes of reason, silences 
prudence, and puts respect to flight ; 
that is to say, wine; a love entirely 
material, a voluptuous dance, executed 
without restraint, amid foolish drunk- 
en applauses. 

In truth they were a comely pair. 
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Rita moved her charming head, 
adorned with flowers, and tossed her 
person to and fro with that inimita- 
ble grace of her province, which is at 
will modest or free. Her black eyes 
shone like polished jet, and her fin- 
gers agitated the castanets in defiant 
provocation. She had in Ventura a 
partner well suited to her. Never 
was the fandango danced with more 
grace and sprightliness. 

Ls hl : oe . . 

The excited singers improvised (ac- 
cording to custom) couplets in praise 
of the brilliant pair: 

** Throw roses, red roses, 
The belle of the ball, 
For her beauty and grace 
She merits them all. 
And to-night in the feast, 
By public acclaim. 


To her and Ventura 
Is given the palm,” 


During the last changes when the 
clappings and cheers were redoubled, 
Perico arr.ved and stopped upon the 
threshold. 

Occupied as all were with the 
dance, no one noticed his arrival, and 
Ventura conducting Rita to a room 
where there were refreshments pass- 
ed close beside him as he stood in 
shadow, without being aware of his 
presence. As they passed ke heard 
words between them which confirmed 
the whole extent of his misfortune ; 
all the infamy of the wife he loved so 
fondly, of the mother of his children ; 
all the treachery of a friend and 
brother. 

The blow was so terrible that the 
unhappy man remained for a moment 
stunned ; but recovering himself, he fol- 
lowed them. 

Rita stood before a small mirror 
arranging the flowers that adorned 
her head. 

“ Withered,” said Ventura, “ why 
do you put onroses? Isit not known 
that they always die of envy on the 
head of a handsome woman ?” 

“ Look here, Ventura,” said one of 
his friends, “you appear to like the 
forbidden fruit better than any other.” 

“J,” responded Ventura, “ like good 
fruit though it be forbidden.” 
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“ That is an indignity,” said a friend 
of Perico's. 

One of those present took the 
speaker by the arm, and said to him, 
as he drew him adsie. 

“Hush, man! don’t you see that he 
isdrunk? Who gave you a candle for 
this funeral? What is it to you if 
Perico, who is the one interested, con- 
sents ?” 

“Who dares to say that Perico 
Alvareda consents to an indignity ?” 
said the latter presenting himself jn 
the middle of the room, as pale as if 
risen from a bier. 

At the sound of her husband's 
voice, Rita slid like a serpent among 
the bystanders and disappeared. 

“He comes in good time to look 
after his wife,” said some hair-brained 
youths, who formed a sort of retinue 
to the brilliant dancer and valiant 
young soldier, bursting into a laugh. 

“Sirs,” said Perico, crossing his 
arms upon his breast with a look of 
suppressed rage, “ have I a monkey 
show in my face ?” 

“ That or something else which pro- 
vokes laughter,” answered Ventura, 
at which all laughed. 

“Tt is lucky for you,” retorted 
Perico, in a choked voice, ‘‘ that I am 
not armed.” 

“Shut your mouth!” exclaimed 
Ventura, with a rude laugh. “ How 
bold the pet lamb is getting! Leave 
off bravado, pious youth; don’t be 
picking quarrels, but go home and 
wipe your children’s noses.” 

At these words Perico precipitated 
himself upon Ventura. The latter 
recoiled before the sudden shock, but 
immediately recovered himself, and 
with the strength and agility which 
were natural to him, seized Perico by 
the middle, threw him to the grouni, 
and put his knee upon his breast. 

Fortunately Perico did not carry a 
knife, and Ventura did not draw his; 
but instead the latter clenched both 
hands unon Perico’s throat, repeating 
furiously : 

“You! You! that I can tear to 
pieces with three fingers; do you lay 
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your hands upon me? You! a killer 
of locusts, a coward, a_ chicken, 
brought up under your mother’s wing. 
You to me! to me!” 

At this instant Pedro entered. 

«“ Ventura !” he shouted, “ Ventura ! 
What are you doing? what are you 
doing, madman ?” 

At the sight of his father, Ventura 
loosed his grasp upon Perico and 
stood up. 

“ You are drunk,” continued Pedro, 
beside himself with indignation and 
grief “You are drunk, and with 
evil wine.* Go home,” he added 
pushing Ventura by the shoulder, “ go 
home, and go on before me.” 

Ventura obeyed without answering, 
for with Pedro’s words, it was not 
alone the voice of his father that 
reached his ears, it was the voice of 
reason, of conscience, of his own 
heart. His noble instincts were 
awakened, and he blushed for the 
affair which had just taken place, and 
for the cause which had occasioned it. 
Therefore he lowered his head as in 
the presence of all he respected, and 
went out, followed by his father. 

In the mean while they had raised 
Perico, who was gradually recovering 
from the vertigo caused by the 
pressure of Ventura’s fingers. 

He passed his hand across his fore- 
head, cast upon those who surrounded 
him the glance of a wounded and 
manacled lion, and left the room, say- 
ing in a hollow voice, 

“He has destroyed us both.” 

As Ventura had gone, accompanied 
by his father, those present allowed 
Perico to leave without opposition. 

“This is not the end,” said one, 
shaking his head. 

“That is clear,’ said another. 
“First deceived, and afterward beat- 
en who is the saint that could bear 
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it? 


Perico went home muttering in dis- 
jointed and broken sentences—* Chick- 


en!” “Coward!” “Something in 
my face which provokes laughter!” 


* “Drunk with evil wine,” said when the drunken 
person is ill-tempered. 
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“And he tells me so, he!’ “ Pct 
lamb!” “No one cast a doubt upon 
my honor until you spat upon it and 
trampled it under your feet! Oh! we 
shall see!” He entered his room 
and seized his gun. 

“Father !” called the little voice of 
Angela from the next apartment, 
“ father, we are alone.” 

“You will be yet more alone,” mur- 
mured Perico, without answering her. 

The children’s voices kept on calling 
“Father, father !” 

“ You have no father!” shouted Per- 
ico, and went out into the court. He 
placed his gun against the trunk of the 
orange-tree, in order to take out ammu- 
nition to load it, but, as if the ancient 
protector of the family repulsed the 
weapon, it slid and fell to the ground. 
The leaves of the tree murmured 
mournfully. Were they moved by 
some dismal presentiment ? 

Perico was leaving the court when 
he found himself face to face with his 
mother, who, made watchful by her 
inquictude, had heard her son enter. 

“Where are you going, Perico?’ 
she asked. 

“To the field. I have told you al- 
ready that there were goats around.” 

“Did you go to the feast ?” 

“Tea.” 

“ And Rita?” 

“Was not there. 
dotes.” 

Anna breathed more freely; still, 
the unusual roughness of her son’s 
tone and the asperity of his replies 
surprised the already alarmed mother. 

“Dont go now to the field, my 
child,” she said in a_ supplicating 
voice, 

“ Not go to the field, and why ?” 

“Because I feel in my heart that 
you ought not, and you know that my 
heart is true.” 

“ Yes, [know it!” he answered, with 
such acerbity and bitterness that Anna 
began to fear that although he might 
not have found Rita at the feast, he 
had, nevertheless, his suspicions. 

“Well, then, since you know it, do 
not go,” she said. 


Mamma Maria 
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“ Madam,” answered Perico, “ wom- 
cn sometimes exasperate men by try- 
ing to govern them. They say that 
[ have been brought up under your 
wing. I intend now to fly alone,” and 
he went toward the gate. 

“Ts this my son?” cried the poor 
mother. “Something is the matter 
with him! Something is wrong!” 

As Perico opened the gate, his 
faithful companion, the good Melampo, 
came to his side. 

“Go back!” 
him a kick. 

The poor animal, little used to ill 
treatment, fell back astonished, but 
immediately, and with that absence of 
resentment which makes the dog a 
model of abnegation in his affection, 
as well as of fidelity, darted to th 
gate in order to follow his master. It 
was already shut. Then he began to 
howl mournfully, as if to prove the 
truth of the instinct of these animals 
when they announce a catastrophe by 
their lamentations. 


said Perico, giving 
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day, when sleep 
had dispelled from Ventura’s brain the 
remaining fumes that confused his 
reason, he rose as deeply ashamed as 


he was sincerely penitent. Te, there- 
fore, listened to the just and sensible 
charges which his father made against 
his proceedings, past and present, with- 
out contradicting them. 

“ All you say is true, father,” he 
answered, “and I can only tell you 
that I did not know what I was doing, 
but I feel it enough now! The wine, 
the cursed wine! I willask Perico’s 
pardon before all the village. I owe 
it more to myself than even to him I 
have offended.” 

“You promise, then, to ask his par- 
don ¢” 

“ A hundred times, father.” 

“You will marry Elvira?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ And treat her well ?” 
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“ By this cross,” said Ventura, mak- 
ing the sign with his fingers.” 

* You and she will go to Alcal{?” 

“ Yes, sir, if it were to Pejion,’* 

Pedro looked at him a moment with 
deep emotion, and said: 

“Well, then, God bless you, my 
son. 

Both went to Anna’s in search of 
Perico, but he had gone out, Anna told 
them. Atsight of them, but still more 
on noticing the joy and satisfaction 
which shone in Pedro’s face, Anna’s 
vague but distressing fears were tran- 
quillized, and, more than all, Ventura’s 
manner filled her with hope, for 
saw that he approached Elvira and 
talked to her with interest and tender- 
ness, while Pedro said, with a mys- 
terious air and winking toward Ven- 
tura, * That young feliow is in a hurry 
to be married. You mustn't take so 
long to prepare the wedding things, 
neighbor 3 young people are nol s0 
sluggish us we old ones.” 

They soon left, Ventura for the 
hacienda at which he was employed; 
Pedro, who was going to his wheat- 
ficld, accompanied him, their road 
being the same. The wheat was very 
fine, but full of weeds. 

“ The weeds are awake,” said Ven- 
tura. 

“ Give them time,” replicd Pedro, 
“and they will vanquish the wheat, be- 
cause they are the legitimate offspring 
of the soil. The wheat is iis foster 
shiid. But, with the favor of God, 
wheat will not be lacking in the house 
for us and for more that may come. 

They separated and Ventura disap- 
peared in the olive-grove. Pedro re- 
mained looking after him. 

. “ Not even a king,” he said to him- 
self, “has a son like mine. Nor is 
there his equal in all Spain. If he is 
noble in person, he is more noble ia 
soul,” 

Ventura had advanced but few steps 
into the grove when he saw Perico at 
a little distance, coming from behind a 
tree with his gun. 

* Gibraltar, in other words, to the end of the 


world, 
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«“T have something in my face, 
thanks to you,’ he shouted, “ that pro- 
vokes laughter. I have also some- 
thing in my hand that stops laughter. 
[am a coward and a killer of locusts, 
but I know how to rid myself of the 
reproach you have put upon me.” 

“ Perico, what are you doing ?” cried 
Ventura, running toward him to arrest 
the action. But the shot had been 
sent on its dreadful errand, and Ven- 
tura fell mortally wounded. Pedro 
heard the report and started. 

« What is that?” he exclaimed, “ but 
what would it be?” he added upon re- 
flection. “ Ventura has perhaps shot 
a partridge. It sounded near. I will 
go and see.” 

He hurriedly follows the path his 
son has taken, sees a form lying upon 
the ground ; approaches it—God of 
earth and heaven! It is a wounded 
man! and that manis his son! The 
poor old man falls down beside him 

“Father,” Ventura says, “I have 
some strength left; calm yourself and 
help me get to the hacienda; it is not 
far and let them send for a confessor, 
for I wish to die like a Christian.” 

The God of pity gives strength 
to the poor old man. He raises his 
son, Who, leaning upon his shoulder 
walks a few steps, repressing the 
groans which anguish wrings from his 
breast. 

At the hacienda, they hear a piti- 
ful voice calling for succor; all run out 
and see, coming along the path, the 
unfortunate father supporting upon his 
shoulder his dying son. They meet 
and surround them. 

“A priest! a priest!” moans the ex- 
hausted voice of Ventura. 

A suitable person, mounted on the 
fleetest horse, leaves for the village. 

“The surgeon, bring the surgeon!” 
calls the father. 

“And the magistrate!’ adds the su- 
perintendent. 

In this manner passes an hour of 
agony and dread. 

But now they hear the swift ap- 
proach of horses’ feet, and the messen- 
ger comes accompanied by the priest. 
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The aid which arrives first is that of 
religion. 

The priest enters, carrying in his 
bosom the sacred host. Al! prostrate 
themselves. The wretched father finds 
relief in tears. 

They leave the priest with the dy- 
ing man, and through the house, broken 
only by the sobs of Pedro, reigns a 
solemn silence. 

The minister of God comes out of 
the room. A sweet calm has spread 
itself over the face of the reconciled. 
The surgeon enters, probes the wound, 
and turns silently with a sad move- 
ment of his head toward those who 
are standing by. Pedro awaiting, 
with hands convulsively clasped, the 
sentence of the man of science, falls to 
the floor, and they carry him away. 

“Sir magistrate,” the surgeon says, 
“he is not capable of making a declara- 
tion, he is dying.” 

These words rouse Ventura. With 
that energy which is natural to him, 
he opens his eyes and says distinctly: 
“Ask, for I can still answer.” 

The scribe prepares his matcrials 
and the magistrate asks : 

“What has been the cause of your 
death ?” 

“I myself,” distinctly replied Ven- 
tura. 

“Who shot you?” 

“One whom I have forgiven.” 

“ You then forgive your murderer?” 

3efore God and man.” 

These were his last words. 

The priest presses his hand and 
says, “ Let us recite the ereed.” All 
kneel, and the guardian angel em- 
braces as a sister, even before hearing 
the divine sentence, the parting soul of 
him who died forgiving his murderer. 


CHAPTER X.. 


THe women were together in Anna’s 
parlor, and although not one of them, 
except Rita, knew of the events of the 
night before, they sat in oppressive 
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silence, for even Maria was wanting 
in her accustomed loquacity. 

“T don’t know why,” she said at last, 
“nor what is the matter with me, but 
my heart to-day feels as though it 
could not stay in its place.” 

“Tt is the same with me,” said El- 
vira, “I cannot breathe freely. I feel 
as if a stone lay on my heart. Per- 
haps it is the air. Is it going to rain, 
Aunt Maria ?” 

“My poor child,” thought Anna, 
“the remedy comes too late. Earth 
is calling her body and heaven her 
soul.” 

“Well, I feel just as usual,” said 
Rita, who was in reality the one that 
could hardly sit still for uneasiness. 

Angela had made her a rag baby, 
which she was rocking in a hollow tile 
by way of cradle, and the painful si- 
lence which followed these few words 
was only broken by the gentle voice of 
the little girl as she sung, in the sweet 
and monotonous nursery melody to 
which some mothers lend such simple 
enchantment, and such infinite tender- 
ness, these words: 

“T hold thee in my arms, 
And never cease to think, 
What would become of thee, my angel, 


If I should be taken from thee. 
The little angels of heaven—” 


The childish song was interrupted 
by a heavy solemn stroke of the 


church bell. Its vibration died away 
in the air slowly and gradually, as if 
mounting to other regions. 

“ His Majesty!” said all, rising to 
their feet. 

Anna prayed aloud for the one who 
was about to receive the last sacra- 
ments. 

“ For whom can it be?” said Maria. 
“TI do not know of any one that is 
dangerously sick in the place.” 

Rita looked out of the window and 
asked of a woman that was passing, 
who was the sick person ? 

“TI do not know,” she answered, 
“but it is some one out of the village.” 

Another woman cried as she ap- 
proached, “Mercy! it is a murder, for 
the magistrate and the surgeon have 
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followed the priest as fast as 
could !” 

“God help him!” they all ex- 
claimed, with that profound and ter- 
rible emotion which is excited by those 
awful words, a murder! 

“ And who can it be?” asked Rita. 

“No one knows,” answered the 
woman. 

Then the bell tolled for the passing 
soul; solemn stroke; stroke of awe; 
voice of the church, which announces 
to men that a brother is striving in 
weariness, anguish, and dismay, and is 
going to appear before the dread tri- 
bunal—momentous voice, by which 
the church says to the restless multi- 
tude, deep in frivolous interests which 
it deems important, and in fleeting pas- 
sions which it dreams will be eternal: 
Stand still a moment in respect for 
death, in consideration of your fellow- 
being who is about to disappear from 
the earth, as you will disappear to- 
morrow. 

They remained plunged in silence, 
but nevertheless deeply moved, as 
happens sometimes with the sea, when 
its surface is calm, but its bosom 
heaves with those deep interior waves 
which sailors call a ground-swell. 

And not they alone. The whole 
village was in consternation, for death 
by the hand of violence always ap- 
palls, since the curse which God pro- 
nounced upon Cain continues, and 
will continue, in undiminished solemn- 
ity throughout all generations. 

“ How long the time is !” said Maria, 
at length. “It seems as if the day 
stood still.” 

“ And as if the sun were nailed in 
the sky,” added Elvira. “Suspense is 
so painful. Perhaps robbers have 
done it.” 

“Tt may have been unintentional,” 
answered Maria. 

“Mamma Anna, who has killed a 
man, and what made him do it?” asked 
the little Angela. 

“Who can tell,” replied Anna, “ what 
is the cause, or whose the daring hand 
that has anticipated that of God in ex- 
tinguishing a torch which he lighted ‘” 


they 
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At that instant they heard a distant 
rumor. People moved by curiosity 
ave running through the street, and 
confused exclamations of astonish- 
ment and pity reach their ears. 

“What is it?” asked Rita, ap- 
proaching the window. 

“They are bringing the dead man 
this way,” was the answer. 

Elvira felt herself irresistibly im- 
pelled to look out. 

“Come away, Elvira,” said her 
mother, * you know that you cannot 
bear the sight of a corpse.” 

Elvira did not hear her, for the 
crowd, that drawn by curiosity, svm- 
pathy, or friendship, had surrounded 
the body and its attendants, was com- 


ing near. Anna and Maria, also 
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placed themselves at the grating. The 
corpse approached, lying across a 
horse and covered with a sheet. An 
old man follows it, supported py two 
persons. His head is bowed upon his 
breast. They look at him—mere siful 
God! it is Pedro! and they utter a 
simultaneous cry. 

Pedro hears it, lifts his head and 
sees Rita. Despair and indignation 
give him strength. He frees himself 
violently from the arms that sustain 
him, and precipitates himself toward 
the horse, exclaiming: “ Look at 
your work, heartless woman! Perico 
killed him.” Saying this, he lifts the 
sheet and exposes the body of Ventura, 
pale, bloody, and with a deep wound 
in the breast. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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IRISH FOLK 


In the eighteenth century Ireland 
did not possess the boon of Commis- 
sioners to prepare useful and interest- 
ing school books. However, as the 
mass of the peasantry wished to give 
their children the only education the y 
could command, namely, that afforded 
by the hedge schools, and as young 
and old liked reading stories and pop- 
ular histories, or at least hearing them 
read, some Dublin, Cork, and “Lime- 
rick printers assumed the duties ne- 
glected by senators, and published 
“ Primers,” “ Reading-made-easie’s, 
“ Child’s- new - play -thing,” and the 
widely diffused “ Universal Spelling 
Book” of the magisterial Daniel Fen- 
ning, for mere educational purposes. 
These were “adorned with cuts,” but 
the transition from stage to stage was 
too abrupt, and the concluding por- 
tions of the early books were as diffi- 
cult as that of the “ Universal Spell- 
ing Book” itself, which the author, in 
order to render it less practically use- 
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ful, had encumbered with a dry and 
difficult grammar placed in the centre 
of the volume. 

Two Dublin publishers, Pat. Wo- 


gan, of Merchants’ quay, and Wil- 
liam Jones, 75 Thomas street, were 
the educational and miscellaneous 
Alduses of the day, and considered 
themselves as lights burning in a 
dark place for the literary guidance 
of their countrymen and country- 
women, of the shop-keeping, farmer, 
and peasant classes. In the frontis- 
piece of some editions of the spelling- 
book grew the tree of knowledge, 
laden with fruit, each marked with 
some letter, and ardent climbers pluck- 
ing away. Beneath was placed this 
inscription : 

“The tree of knowledge here you see, 

The fruit of which is A, B, C. 


But if you neglect it like idle drones, 
You'll not be respected by William Jones.” 


That portion of the work contain- 
ing “spells” and explanations was 
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thoroughiy studied by the pupils. 
The long class was arranged in line 
in the evening, every one contributed 
a bri ag pin, and the boy or girl found 
best in the lesson, and most successful 
at the hard “spells” given him or 
her by tlie others, and most adroit in 
defeating them at the same exercise, 
got all the pins yrages. ae two, the por- 
tion of the second in rank, (the queen, ) 
and one, the perquisite of the third, 
(the prince.) 

Every neighborhood was searched 
carefully for uny stray copies of 
Entick’s or Sheridan’s small square 
dictionaries, (pronounced Dizxhenry's 
by the eager students,) for hard spells 
and difficult explanations to aid them 
in their evening tournaments. 

_ grave Mr. Fenning was censu- 
ruble for admitting into some editions 
the following jest (probably imported 
from Joe Miller) among his edifying 
fables and narratives: 

““A gay young fellow once asked a par- 
son for a guinea, but stiffly refused. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘ give me at least a crown.’ 
‘I will not give thee a farthing,’ answered 
the clergymar ‘Well, father,’ said the 
rake, ‘let me have your blessing at all 
events.” ‘Oh! yes: kneel down, my son, 
and receive it with humility.’ ‘ Nay,’ said 
the other, ‘I will not accept it, for were it 
worth a farthing you would not have offered 
_ 

We cannot, however, quit the 
school-books without mention of the 
really valuable treatise on arithmetic, 
composed by Elias Vorster, a Dutch- 
man naturalized in Cork, and subse- 
quently improved by 
Meath street, 
Friends. 


was 


one of the 
“ Book-keeping by Double 
Entry,” writen by Dowling and Jack- 
son, Was So judiciously arranged that 
it is still looked on as a standard 
work, 

The same followers longo intervallo 
of Stephens and Elzevir published, 
besides prayer and other devout books, 
a series of stories and histories, and 
literary treatises such as they were, 
printed with worn type, on bad grey 
paper, cheaply bound in sheep-skin, 
and sold by the peddlers through the 


John Gough, of 
society of 
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country at a tester (63d.) each. O7 
history, voyages, ete., the peddler’s 
basket was provided with “ Huch 
Reilly’s History of Ireland,” “ Ad- 
ventures of Sir Francis Drake,” “The 
Battle of Aughrim,” and “ Siege of 
Londonderry,” (the two latter being 
dramas,) “Life and Adventures of 
James Freney the Robber,” “ The 
Irish Rogues and Rapparees,” “ The 
Trojan Wars,” and “Troy’s Destr: 

tion,” “The Life of Baron Trenek k, 

and 
Jews, Three 
Christians.” 

The fictional department embraced, 
chiefly in an abridzed,state, “ The Ara- 
bian Nights,” “The History of Don 
Quixote, ’*“Gulliver’s Travels,”“Esop’s 
Fables,” “ Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Robin Hood’s Garland,” 
“The Seven Champions of Christ 
dom,” “The History of Valentine and 
Orson,” “The Seven Wise Masters and 
Mistresses ¢ Fair; 
Tales,” ctc., ete. 

In the department of the Bell 
Lettres may be classed, “ Lord Cix 
terfield’s Letters to his Son,” «The 
Academy of Compliments,” The Fash- 
ionable Letter Writer,” “ Hocus Pocus, 
or tne Whole. Art of Legerdemain,” 
“Joe Miller’s Jest Book,” ete. 

The list would not be complete 
without mention of the er of bal- 
lads. These were sold in sheets, each 
forming 8 pages, 18mo, me adornei 
with cuts, never germain to the bal- 
lads they illustrated. Some of thes 
sheets contained only one production, 
the “Yarmouth Tragedy,” or some 
early English ballad sadly disfigured. 
One related how a “ servant-man” was 
accused by an envious liveried brother, 
ofbeinga confirmed card-player. On 
being examined he obtained a complete 
victory over the informer, convincing 
his master that what he, the master, 
alled cards, was to him a prayer-book, 
a catechism, a calendar, and what not. 
The different numbers reminded him 
of the six days of the creation, the seven 
churches of Asia, the ten command- 
ments, the twelve Apostles, etc. The 


“The Nine Worthies—Thi 
and Thr 


Heathens, 


of Rome,” * Royal 
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king recalled to him the duty he owed 


that supreme mé vwistrate, the ace of 


hearts, the love due to God and our 
neighbor. “Tow is it,” said the 
master, “ that you have always passed 
the knave in your reckoning” 
Ah! I wished to speak no ill of that 
‘rooked disciple that went to backbite 
me to your honor.” The reader an- 
pates the victory of the ingenious 
rogue. 
The purchasers of these 
ved them as well as they could in a 
m, but they eso thu: 
vd, that itis at 


over 


sheets 
ver nbe« 
this da 
procure one of 
pert IES © f song printed towar 
: last or the beginning 


yur 
tye 


‘se works that w 
ont, (it was not 
is the unmatche 
Tee Se 
ompliment 3, 
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i i of 


inary, 


marriag?, or 

court ; 
“ 

“ Even quick and attrac 


ol 


thoughtfully 
for 


served, “is often foiled 
want of words, and makes a man 

‘woman see 
ile 
treatises like his 
“but he 


ma sfatute or one cumb. 


andi ms acknowledges that s “al 


sey 
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have been p ibl ished, 


courteous reader 
rived to th > | 
rood language : 


1 
assures the 
iat none have ai 


3, for § 


thi 
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tion of 
version. 
for accostii 
into 


This is the receipt 
lady, and 
ith her: 


entering conve! 


**T believe Nature brougl 
scourge t 


ral of her 


it you forth to be 
to lovers, for she hath been so pr 

favor toward you, that it ren- 
ders you as admirable as you are amiable.” 

Another form: 

Bains presence is so dear to me, your 

rersation so hor nest, and your humour so 
pleasing, that I could desire to be with you 
perpetually 

The author directs a slight depart- 
ure from this form, in case the g sate ‘- 
man has never seen the lady before, 
and yet has fallen passionately in love 
with her. 


Srey and Jemina. 
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“If you accuse me of temerity, you must 
lay your own beauty in fault, with which I am 
80 take me that my heart is ravished from me, 
aud wholly subjected to you.’ 


Decent people would scarcely thank 
us for troubling them with many of the 
“witty questions and answers for the 
improvement of conversation.’ <A few 
must be quoted, however, with discreet 
selection. 

“Q. What said the 
when he fell through 
house ? 

“A. Well donc, 
istant as thou ar 

le so quickly. 

“Q. What said the tailor’s 
aun who, 


tiler 
the 


to the 
rafters of 


man 
his 
faith ; 


t, who can go through his 


1j} se), an a 
I like such an as- 


boy to the 
l on his presenting his bill, 
id tartly, he was not running away ? 

ue if you are not, sir, I am sorry to say 
my master 1s. 

“Q. Why i3 a soldicr s: 

‘eat antiquity? 


aid to be of such 


> he keeps up the old fash- 
t bed was upon the bare 


® BATTLE OF AUGHRIM. 
stranee that “The 
— writt 7 | by 
.dherent to the ITanoveria ape Pe 
should so ste have conti nr a popu- 
lar volume among the Rom: un Catholic 
peasantry. This has, aps, been 
due ul style in which 
the author treated the oficers of Iris! 
extraction, All his contempt and dis- 
Like were level dat &: Rath, the 
French neral, and h m: 
English ca and French Louis. 
Though the style of the riymed play is 
turgid enouch, there are in it oecasion- 


an 


per! 


! af 
to tac respecii 


+3 
ils 


al passages of considerable vigor and 
beauty, and a brisk movement in the 
conduct of the piece; and sentimental 
youth have an opportunity of shedding 
a tear over the ill starred love of God- 
It was scarcely fa‘r 
of the author to represent St. Ruth asa 
stabber in cold blood, but hear the 
moving periods he makes Sarsfield 
utter: 

‘**O heavens! can nature bear the shocking sound 

Of death ¢r slavery on our native ground, 

Why was I nurtured of a noble race, 

And taught to stare destruction in the face ? 

Why was I not laid out a useless sernud, 

And formed for some poor hungry peasant’s cub, 

To hedge and ditch, and with unwearied toil 

To cultivate for grain a fertile soil, 
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To watch my flocks, and range my pastures through, 
With all my locks wet with the morning dew, 

Rather than being great, give up my fame, 

And lose the ground I never can regain ?” 


Those Irishmen, who, like ourselves, 
have read and enjoyed this drama in 
early boyhood, before the birth of the 
critical faculty, will find it out of their 
power to divest themselves of early 
impressions when endeavoring to form 
a just estimate of its merits. We 
vainly strive to forget the image of a 
comely and intelligent country house- 
wife, spiritedly reciting the interview 
of the Irish and English officers after 
the day was decided, and bravely hold- 
ing out the tongs at the point where 
Sarsfield presents his weapon. Tal- 
mash, Mackay, and Sir Charles God- 
frey confront the Irish chiefs, Dor- 
rington, O'Neil, and Sarsfield, and 
Talmash courteously addresses them. 


“Take quarters, gentlemen, and yield on sight, 

Or otherwise prepare to stand the fight. 

Yet pray, take pity on yourselves and yield, 

For blood enough has stained the sanguine field. 

Tis Britain’s glory, you yourselves can tell, 

To use the vanquished hospitably well. 

Sarsfield—Urge not a thought, proud victor, if you 
dare, 

So far beneath the dignity of war. 

I am a peer, and Sarsfield is my name, 

And where this sword can reach I dare maintain. 

Life I contemn, and death I recommend ; 

He breathes not vital air who’d make me bend 

My neck to bondage, so, proud foe, decline 

The length of this, (extending his sword,) because 
the spot is mine. 

Talmash.—If you are Sarsfield, as you 
show, 

You’re that brave hero whom I longed to know, 

And wished to thank you on the reeking plain 

For that great feat of blowing up our train. 

Then mark, my lord, for what I here contend ; 

°*Tis Britain’s holy church I now defend, 

Great William’s right, and Mary’s crown, these 
three. 

Sarsfield.—Why, then fall on—Louis and James for 
me. (They jight.)” 


bravely 


Sarsfield’s declaration ends the ani- 
mated discussion rather lamely; but 
what poet has maintained a uniform 
grandeur or dignity? The writer was 
a certain Robert Ashton. The play 
when printed was dedicated, circa 
1756, to Lord Carteret, and if peasant 
tradition can be trusted, it was only 
acted once. The Jacobite and Hano- 
verian gentlemen in the pit drew their 
swords on one another, probably at 
the scene just quoted, and bloodshed 
ensued. This is not confirmed by the 
written annals of the time. 


“The Siege of Londonderry” was 
° b] 
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and still is bound up with “ The Bat- 
tle of Aughrim,” but there is nothing 
whatever in it to recommend it to the 
sympathies of the populace. There 
is nothing but mismanagement and 
bad feeling on the part of the native 
officers from beginning to end; and if 
fear or disloyalty shows itself in one 
of the besieged, his very wife cudgels 
him for it. 

There is something very naive and 
old-fashioned in the observation in- 
serted at the end of the list of the 
dramatis persone : 

“Cartel agreed upon— No exchange of 
prisoners, but hang and quarter on both 
sides.” 

DON BELLIANIS OF GREECE; OR THE 
HONOR OF CHIVALRY. 


The re-perusal of portions of this 
early favorite of ours has not been 
attended with much pleasure or edifi- 
cation. There is a sad want of style, 
accompanied by a complete disregard 
of syntax, orthography, and punctua- 
tion. The objects to be attained are 
so many and so useless, one adventure 
branches off into so many others, and 
there are so many knights and giants 
to be overcome, and emperors 30 care- 
lessly leave their empresses in the 
dark woods exposed to so many dan- 
gers, while they go themselves to 
achieve some new and futile exploit. 
that the narrative has scarcely more 
continuity and consistence than a 
dream. 

The author had ten times as many 
separate sets of adventures to conduct 
simultaneously as ever had the esti- 
mable G. P. R. James. So he was fre- 
quently obliged to suspend one series, 
and take up another, a mode of com- 
position which all novelists who read 
this article, are advised to eschew. 
Leaving Don Bellianis investing the 
emperor of Trebizond, who stoutly 
disputed the possession of the fair 
Florisbella’s hand with him, he pro- 
ceeds to tell what happened at the 
joustings of Antioch in consequence of 
the happy union of Don Brianel and 
the peerless Aurora. Thither came 
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Peter, the knight of the Keys, from 
Ireland. He was son to the king of 
Munster, and, being anxious to seck 
foreign adventures, embarked at Car- 
lingford, and performed prodigies of 
valor in Britain and France, and then 
sailed for Constantinople. Being with- 
in sight of that city, a storm forced 
his ship away and drove it to Sardinia, 
where Peter won the heart of the fair 
princess, Magdalena, by his success in 
the tournament, and his beauty of fea- 
tures when he removed his helmet af- 
ter the exercise. ‘The princess has : 
claim upon our indulgence, for as the 
text has it, “he looked like Mars and 
Venus together.” The knights of those 
happy times being as distinguished for 
modesty as courage, the princess ran 
no risk in desiring an interview with 
the peerless Peter, and they vowed 
constaney to each other till death. 

A neighboring king demanding the 
hand of the lady for his son, the lovers 
decamp, and find themselves on a 
strange island in aday or two. Peter 
having given the princess a red purse 
containing some jewels, she happened 
to let it fall by her, and it was at once 
picked up by a vulture, on the suppo- 
sition of its being a piece of raw meat. 
Flying with it to a tree overhanging 
the river, and finding his mistake, he 
dropped it into the water, and there it 
lay on the sandy bottom in sight of 
the lovers. 

The knight, arming himself with a 
long bough, and getting into the boat, 
would have fished up the purse, only 
for the circumstance of being unpro- 
vided with oars. The tide having 
turned, he was carried out to sea, and 
by the time he had got rid of his armor 
he was nearly out of sight of the poor 
princess, now left shrieking behind, 
who was conveyed away after a day 
and a night's suffering, in a ship bound 
for Ireland, where she took refuge in 
a nunnery, and in time became its su- 
perioress. This was near the palace 
of her lover’s parents, and to match 
this strange coincidence by another 
equally strange, their cook, one day 
preparing a codfish for dinner, discoy- 
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ered within it the identical purse of 
jewels carried away by their son, and 
lost in the manner described in the 
distant Mediterranean. They gave 
him up then for lost, but he was merely 
searching through the world for his 
mistress, jousting at Antioch, killing a 
stray giant here or there, and rescuing 
from the stake at Windsor an innocent 
countess accused of a faux pas—all 
these merely to keep his hand in prac- 
tice. Don Clarineo with whom he 
had fraternized at Antioch is also en- 
gaged on the same quest, and comes 
to Ireland in the course of his rambles. 
In that early time Owen Roe O Neill 
was chief king, MacGuire, father of 
Peter, was king of Munster as before 
stated, Owen Con O'Neill and Owen 
MacO’Brien ruled two of the other 
provinces, but the territory claimed by 
-ach is not pointed out. The compiler 
was probably not well up in the old 
chronicles ; he would else have given 
O’Brien the territory of Munster, and 
settled MacGuire somewhere near 
Loch Erin. 

Be that as it may, the reigning king 
of Ulster refusing his fair daughter to 
the prince of Connaught, was minded 
to bestow her on the terrible giant 
Fluerston, whose inhospitable abode 
was in the mountains of Carlingford. 
The father of the rejected prince de- 
termined to resist this “family com- 
pact,” sent out knights and squires to 
impress every knight errant they met 
into his service. Being rather more 
sarnest than polite on meeting with 
Don Clarineo, he slew about a score 
of them, and after he succeeded in 
learning their business with him he 
was inclined to slay another score for 
their stupidity in not being more ex- 
plicit at the beginning, whereas he 
would have devoted ten lives if he had 
them to the cause of prince versus 
giant. 

Having easily massacred the Car- 
lingford ogre, he began to bestir him- 
self in his quest for the lost princess, 
and so quitted the Connaught court 
which according to our author was 
held at that era in Dublin, and his 
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loyalty was suitably rewarded in dis- 
covering his own true love. 

Tt was originally written in Spanish, 
and part translated into French by 
Claude de Beuil, and published by 
Du Bray, Paris, 1625 in an 8vo. 


THE NEW 
WARS 


IIISTORY OF THE 
AND TROY’S 


TROJAN 
DESTRUCTION. 

The compiler ‘of this Burton did 
not share in Homer’s excusable pre- 
judices in favor of his countrymen; 
he was a Trojan to the backbone. 
This might be excused in compliment 
to the noble and patriotic Hector, but 
le disturbs commonly received no- 
tions of family relationship among 
the ancients, a thing not to be pardon- 
ed. 

After proposing the true histories 
of Hercules, Theseus, the destruction 
of Ilion, and other equally authentic 
facts, he proceeds to relate— 


“TIow Brute, King of the Trojans; arrived 
in Britain, and conquered Albion and his 
giants, building a new Troy where London 
now stands, in memory of which the efligies 
of two giants in Guildhall were set up, with 
many other remarkable and very famous 
passages, to revive antiquity out of the dust, 
and give those that shall peruse this elabor- 
ate work, a true knowledge of what passed 
in ancient times, so that they may be able 
readily to discourse of things that had been 
obliterated from the memories of most peo- 
ple, and gain a certainty of the famous deeds 
of the renowned worthies of the world.” 


Our truthful historian then relates 
with many corrections of the Jegend- 
ary accounts of the lying Grecks, the 
histories of Hercules, Thescus, Or- 
pheus, Jason, and the other Ante- 
Trojan heroes; and either through 
mere whim, or better information, 
tells us that Proserpine at the time 
she was snatched away to hell, was 
the bride of the enamored Orpheus, 
and the wicked King Pluto putting 
armor on his equally wicked follow- 
ers—the giant Cerberus and others— 
and festal garments over the armor, 
carried her away despite the resist- 
ance of the bridal party. Orpheus 
obtained her, as mentioned by the 
fabulists. but looking back, Cerberus, 
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who was close behind arrested her 
progress, and the unfortunate hus- 
band returned to upper air half-dead. 
Thereupon Theseus and Pirithous 
tried the adventure, but the giant 
Cerberus slew the last named, and 
would have slain Theseus, but Her- 
cules closely following, gave the giant 
such a knock of his club as left him 
lying in a swoon for some hours. 
Advancing to the throne of the black 
tyrant, he administered another crush- 
ing blow on his helm, and leaving him 
for dead, conducted the trembling but 
delighted Proserpine to her mother 
and husband in the pleasant vales of 
Sicily, and “if they didn’t live happy 
that we may!” As for the traitcr 
Cerberus, he was presented to Hip- 
podamia, the disconsolate widow of the 
murdered FPirithous, who found a 
melancholy satisfaction in putting hin 
to death after first subjecting him to 
well-deserved tortures. 

In the rest of the history of Ier- 
cules our compiler does not think it 
necessary to depart from the state- 
ments of the carly writers. Ile gives 
him indeed as second wife, Joel, 
daughter of King Pricus, neither of 
whose names we recollect. 

Our authority being keenly alive to 
the injustice done by Homer to the 
Trojans, corrects his statements on 
sundry occasions. Well disposed as 
we are to rectify prejudices, he has 
not convinced us that the knights on 
both sides, mounted, armed in plate, 
and setting their strong spears in 
rest, charged each other in full career 
in the manner of Cranstoun and Wil- 
liam of Deloraine. ‘These are his 
words: 

“Wector and Achilles advanced in the 
front of either army, and ran at each other 
with great fury with their spears, giving such 
a shock as made the earth to tremble, with 
which Achilles was thrown from his horse; 
whereupon the noble Hector scorning to kill 
a dismounted man, passed on, making lanes 
through the enemy’s troops, and paving his 
way with dead bodies, so that in a fearful 
manner they fled before him. 

“ By this time Achilles being remounted 
by his Myrmidons, a second time encoun- 
tered the victorious Hector, who, notwith- 
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standing his utmost efforts,again bore him to 
the earth, and went on making a dreadful 
havoe as before.” 

It is probable that this account of 
the death of Hector will prove the 
least digestible of his emendations to 
the admirers of the early Greek poets. 
The version here given appears to de- 
pend on the sole authority of our com- 
piler, and we do not feel here at lib- 
erty to interpose in the literary 
quarrel sure to arise on the publication 
of this article: 

“ Hector, having taken prisoner Menesteus, 
Duke of Athens, who had on a curious silver 
armor, he was conveying him out of the bat- 
tle when thinking himself secure, and being 
overheated with action, he threw his shield 
behind him, and left his bosom bare. 

“ Achilles, spying this opportunity, ran with 
all his might his spear at the breast of the 
hero, which piercing his armor, entered his 
undaunted heart, and he fell down dead to 
the earth. And this not satisfying the un- 
generous Greek, he fastened his dead body to 
the tail of his horse, and dragged him three 
times round the city of Troy in revenge for 
the many foils and disgraces he had recejved 
of him.” 

The rest of the narrative corre- 
sponds tolerably with the old accounts, 
but we have not heart to accompany 
the author through the burning of 
Troy, the adventures of Eneas, and 
those of Brutus in his descent on 
Britain, and his victory over Albion, 
Gog, and Magog. Besides, the death 
of the “ Guardian Dog of Troy” has 
disturbed our equanimity, for we ac- 
knowledge as great an esteem for 
Hector and as strong a dislike to the 
ruthless Achilles, as was ever enter- 
tained by the compiler of the “ New 
[listory of the Trojan Wars.” 

The prejudices of the romancers of 
the middle and later ages in favor of 
the Trojans were probably due to the 
history of the war supposed to have 
been written by Dares, a Phrygian 
priest mentioned by Homer. It is in 
Greek, and the work of some ingeni- 
ous person of comparatively recent 
times. It was translated by Postel 
into French, and published in Paris 
1553. The first edition in Greek 
came out at Milan in 1477. Another 
spurious book on the same subject in 
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Latin, was attributed to Dictys, a fol- 
lower of Idomeneus, King of Crete. 
The first edition of it was printed at 
Mayence, but without date. 


THE IRISH ROGUES AND RAPPAREES. 


The literary caterers for our pea- 
santry, young and old, have been 
blamed for submitting to their in- 
spection the lives of celebrated high- 
waymen, tories, and “rapparees.” 
Without undertaking their defence we 
cannot help pointing out a volume ap- 
propriated to gentry of the same class 
in the Lamily Library, issued by John 
Murray, whom no one could for a mo- 
ment suspect of seeking to corrupt the 
morals of families or individuals. We 
find in Burns’ and Lamberi’s cheap 
p2pular books, another given up to 
these minions without an apprehension 
of demoralization ensuing among the 
peor or the young who may happen to 
read it. So it is probable that J. Cos- 
grave contemplated no harm to his 
generation by publishing his “ Irish 
Rogues and Rapparees.” It were to 
be wished that the motto selected for 
his work had either some attic sali or 
common-sense to recommend it : 
* Behold here’s truth in every page expressed ; 
O’Darby’s all a sham in fiction dressed, 

Save what from hence his treacherous master stole, 
To serve a knavish turn, and uct the fool.” 

The reader will please not confound 
the terms “tory” and “ rapparee.” 
The tories, though that. generie for 
Irish robbers is as old as Elizabeth, 
are yet most familiarly known as lega- 
cies left us by the Cromwellian wars, 
and chiefly consisted of those rascals 
who, pretending to assist the parlia- 
mentary cause, plundered the mere 
Irish farmers, and every onc of both 
sides who had anything worth taking. 
They were a detestable fraternity. 
The rapparees were the Irish outlaws 
in the Jacobite and Williamite wars, 
including many a scoundrel no doubt, 
but many also who, while they sup- 
ported themselves in outlawry, at the 
expense of those who in their eyes 
were disaffected to the rightful king, 
yet kept their hands unstained by vul- 
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gar theft or needless bloodshed. Many 
who at first kept to the hills and the 
bogs as’ mere outlaws, and exacted 
voluntary and involuntary black mail 
for mere support, according as the as- 
sessed folk were Jacobites or William- 
ites, gradually acquired a taste for the 
excitement and license of their excep- 
tional life, and became bona fide plun- 
derers, preferring (all other things be- 
ing equal) to wasting the Sassenach 
rather than the Gael, and that was all. 

Such a gentleman-outlaw was Red- 
mond Count O’Hanlon, who flourished 
after the conclusion of the Cromwel- 
lian wars. Redmond was worthy of 
a place beside Robin Hood and Rob 
Roy, and has been made the hero of 
two stories,one by William Carleton 
and the other by W. Bernard M’Cabe. 

We now proceed to quote a few of 
the exploits of those troublesome indi- 
viduals of high and low degree, who 
disturbed their country in the end of 
seventeenth and first half of the eight- 
eenth century and furnished amuse- 
ment to the peasantry and their chil- 
dren, during the golden days of the 
peddlers. 

The great Captain Power of the 
South travelled northward to meet 
and try the skill of Redmond, and 
they had a shrewd encounter with 
broadswords for nearly halt an hour, 
neither gaining a decided advantage. 
They swore to befriend each other in 
all future needs, and, in consequence, 
Redmond rescued his brother from the 
soldiers when they were conducting 
him to execution. 

Power coming into Leinster, lodged 
at the house of a small farmer, whom 
he observed to be very dejected all the 
evening. On inquiry he found that 
his landlord and the sheriff were ex- 
pected to make a seizure next day for 
rent and arrears amounting to £60. 
After some further discourse, Power 
offered to lend him the sum on his 
note of hand, and the offer was grate- 
fully accepted. Next day the farmer, 
after much parleying, acknowledged 
that he jad £60 given him to keep, 
and that he would produce it rather 
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than have his little property distrained, 
and trust to God’s goodness to be en- 
abled to put it together again. The 
landlord, after sufficiently abusing him, 
gave him a receipt in full, and, parting 
company with the sheriffs posse, re- 
turned home. In a lonely part of the 
way, he was set on by Power and 
robbed of the £60 and his watch and 
other valuables. In a day cr two the 
robber called on the farmer, said he 
was going away,and the promissory 
note would be of no use to him, So 
he took it out and tore it in pieces. 

How the unreflecting hearts of the 
fireside group glow over such quasi- 
generous deeds of robbers, and how 
little they think on the selfish and 
abandoned and iniquitous portions of 
the lives of their favorites! “ Bah! 
they took from the rich that could af- 
ford it, and gave to the poor that 
wanted it. Dickens a bit o’ me ’ud 
betray Redmond O'Hanlon or Captain 
Power if I got a stocken’ o’ gopld by 
it.” 

Strong John MacPherson is admit- 
ted among the Irish worthies by Mr. 
J. Cosgrave, though he was more prob- 
ably a Highlandman. There was 
much of the milk of human kindness 
about strong John. If a horseman 
would not lend, (John merely requested 
a loan,) he never used the ugly words 
“ stand and deliver,” he pulled him off 
his horse and gave him asqueeze. If 
that failed, he carried him away from 
the highway, giving the horse his lib- 
erty, and rifled him in some quiet nook. 
Being set on one night by a crowd in 
an inn kitchen, he threw the hostess 
over his shoulder, and no better shiel 
could be. Making his escape, he laid 
her on the ground, set his foot appar- 
ently on her body—it was only on her 
gown, however—and extorted twenty 
pieces from her friends before he re- 
leased her. 

Strong John was in no instance 
guilty of murder. He never even 
struck but in self-defence, and always 
betook himself to defence by a woman 
when practicable. 2 met the usual 
destiny of his tribe about 1678. 
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Will Peters, born among the ro- 
mantic scenery of the Slieve Bloom 
mountains, might have lived and died 
a respectable man, or at least have ac- 
quired the fame of a highwayman, had 
it not been for two trifling impedi- 
ments. His father was a receiver of 
stolen cattle, which, being commonly 
kept in a neighboring field, whose 
owner remained out of sight, the crime 
could not be brought home to him. 
The other mischance consisted in his 
staying at school only till he had mas- 
tered “Reynard the Fox.” It was 
the opinion of Mr. J. Cosgrave that if 
he had got through “ Don Bellianis,” 
the “ Seven Champions,” and “ Troy's 
Destruction,” he would have arrived 
at the honors of the high-road. After 
a few mistakes in his cattle-stealing 
apprenticeship, he became acquainted 
with the renowned “Charley of the 
Horse,” and thus made use of him. 
He was placed in durance for stealing 
a sorrel horse with a bald face and 
one white foot, and committed to Car- 
low jail, the horse being intrusted to 
the care of the jailer. Peters’ pere, on 
hearing of the ugly mistake, revealed 
the family sorrow to the great Cahir, 
and he being fully informed of the 
marks, color, ete., of the beast, sent a 
trusty squire of his to the assize 
town a few days before the trial, 
mounted on a mare with the same 
marks as those above noted. The 
jailers man took the horse down to 
the Barrow’s edge every morning to 
drink, and the agent, making his ac- 
quaintance, invited him to take a glass 
at a neighboring “ shebeen” the morn- 
ing before the trial. While they were 
refreshing themselves, the squire’s 
double mounted on the mare ap- 
proached where the horse was tied 
outside, substituted his own beast, and 
rode off on the other, ‘The refreshed 
man, on coming out, observed nothing 
changed, and rode the new-comer home 
to the stable. 

The trial coming on, the prosecutor 
swore home to his property, but Mr 
William Peters said he was as inno- 
cent of the theft as the lord lieuten 
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ant. “ My lord,” said he, “ax him, if 
you plase, what did I steal from him.” 
The answer came out that was ex- 
pected, “a sorrel horse, such and such 
marks.” “It wasn’t a sorrel mare 
you lost?” “No.” My lord, will 
you plase to send for the baste, and if 
it’s a horse, let me be swung as high 
as Gildheroy.” ‘The animal was sent 
for, the whole court burst into a roar, 
and Will Peters demanded compen- 
sation, but did not get it. 

Being taken up again he was exec- 
cuted, as far as hanging for fifteen 
minutes could effect it. However, 
being at once taken away by his peo- 
ple, he was resuscitated. Once more 
he was seized and conveyed to Kil- 
mainham, whence he escaped rather 
than be transported. 

Being at last secured in Kilkenny 
for running away with a roll of tobac- 
co from a poor huckster-woman, he was 
once more placed on the drop and 
hung. 

Such were the unedifying subjects 
presented to the consideration of the 
young in Mr. J. Cosgrave’s collection. 
He certainly had no evil in his mind 
when composing it, but its moral 
effect was at best questionable. It 
would be a book very ill suited for 
rustic fire-side reading in our day. 
The same may be said of the “ Wars 
of Troy,” though no indication of evil 
intention is apparent. We subjoin 
the names of those books that still 
continue in print. Why they should 
still find buyers seems strange, when 
such care is expended in supplying 
useful, pleasant, and harmless read- 
ing for the lower classes. However, 
any evil inherent in them is slight 
compared to that of some of the Lon- 
don halfpenny and penny journals. 
The following still fourm portions of 
the peddler’s stock : “ The Academy 
of Compliments,” “The Arabian 
Nights,” “ The Battle of Aughrim,” 
« Esop,” “ Gulliver,’ “ O’Reilly’s Ire- 
land,’ “ Hocus: Pocus,” “ Irish 
Rogues,” “James Freney,” “ Robin 
Hood’s Garland,’ “ Seven Cham- 
pions,’ “ Tales of the Fairies,” “The 
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Trojan Wars,” “ Valent and Or- 
son,” and the “Seven Wise Masters 
and Mistresses of Rome,” some of 
them absolutely harmless. 

In the whole collection, there was 
not one volume racy of the Irish soil, 
or calculated to excite love of the 
country, or interest in neient 
history, or literature, or legends. The 
eighteenth century was ccriainly a 
dreary one in many respects. J*or- 
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mality, affectation, and eynicism pre- 
vailed in the manners and literature 
of the upper classes, and the lower 
classes were left to their own devices 
for mental improvement. It says 
something for the sense of modes: 
inherent in the Celtie character, that 
there were so few books of a gross or 
evil character among their popular 
literature. 





i from the French. 


I. 


I att not a member of the society 
fcr the prevention of cruclty to ani- 
mals, but I deserve to be; for no one 
has praised the worthy efforts of these 
gentlemen more than I have, and no 
one sees with greater satisfaction, how 
justice sometimes gets hold of those 
brutal drivers who wreak their uncon- 
trolled anger upon their poor steeds, 
guilty only of not being able to help 
themselves. And if, even, in place of 
their being condemned to pay a paliry 
fine, they were paid back in kind for 
the undeserved blows which these af- 
flicted animals reecive from 
hands, I for one would make 
slightest objection. 

It would be contrary to the progress 
and civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, L agree, but it would not be con- 
trary to justice, civilized or uncivilized. 

However, who knows how things 
may turn out? Considering the mis- 
eries and sufferings of those uncom- 
plaining creatures when they are uw 
fortunate enough to get under the lash 
of the unfeeling boors who ought to 
be in their place, it would not surprisc 
me over much, if it should turn out 
that — 

That — what? 

Wait a moment, I'll tell you. 


the.r 


not the 


One 
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day, 


alon 


a3 I happened to be out walking 
xa certain road, I noticed an ass 


tied to a post, around which, within the 
full lengih of his rope, there was n 

a single blade of grass to crop. Th 
poor fellow was slabsided, and hi 
skin scraped, and half tanned by th 
frequent application of bark on the 


living wood; evidently getting few 
caresses of a softcr kind, but enjoying 
in the most complete sense of th 
word, “the right to work.” Naturally, 
I stopped a moment to bid him good- 
day and ask after his ass-ship’s health, 
afier which I plucked a fine thistle 
growing within tantalizing reach of his 
rope, and gave it to him. Ile gebbled 
it down with great gusto. 

“Tow do you like that, my old 
chap?” said I to him, mechanically. 

“First rate,” said he, “hand us 
another.” 

I jumped back in astonishment. 

“What! you can talk, can you, my 
Bucephalus, and in English 
That is something new.” 

“Not so new as you think, my dear 
sir, for I will let you into a little bit of 
a secret. Ass as I am,and as you sce 
me to be, I was a man in my time and 
a butcher by trade. I had an ass that 
I treated. most scurvily, just as they 
co me now; giving him his bellyful 
of blows and kicks, but of very litle 


) 
too; 
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else. Poor Jack—that was his name— 
kept Lent all the year round, it being 
in the interest of my customers, as I 


often said to myself, to quiet the , 


qualms of conscience when I gave 
him but half what he could eat. Let 
him stuff himself, said I, and he will 
get fat and lazy, the meat will come 
late to the cook, the cook will be late 
with the dinner, and the hungry fam- 
ily will lose their temper, and I shall 
lose their custom, while good doses 
of the oil of strap will help his diges- 
tion wonderfully, and keep him lively. 
However, this last end was not at- 
tained, for the poor ass kicked the 
traces—professional term, you under- 
stand—and went to the bone-boilers 
before his time. When it came to my 
turn to tie up—again professional— 
and go off the cart, my soul was con- 
demned to go into an ass’s body to 
suffer for a certain time the punish- 
ment of retaliation. Drubbing for 


drubbing, kicks of hobnailed shoes for 
kicks of peg boots, I got what I gave, 
and good measure too, I assure you. 


Do you see that half starved, thin- 
flanked old horse over there? Well, 
he is @ companion in misery to me. 
In his time he was a hack-driver, and 
many a time in his fits of anger and 
drunkenness, he made an anvil of the 
backbone or the jaws of his horses. 
Only in those times, now and then, 
you understand, but those times hap- 
pened often enough, say once an hour 
or so,every day. As to hay and vats, 
he tried to teach them, but without 
success, to go without those articles of 
luxury. When his turn came to pay 
up old debts, his soul was condemned 
to go into that sorry old carcass, in 
which he passes many a@ miserable 
quarter of an hour. He is a rag- 
picker’s property now. How do you 
like that specimen of ‘the noblest con- 
quest that man has ever made’? As 
to me, Sawney, at your service, I 
think the end of my punishment is 
not far off. Itwas given me to under- 
stand that when a benevolent gentle- 
man would offer me a thistle for 
friendship’s sake, it would end, and it 
VoL. ui. 44 
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is to you I owe this act of kindness, 
my dear Mr. Miller.” 

“ Good again, you are a wiser as3 
than I took you for. How do you 
know my name, master Sawney ?” 

“This way, sir. The other day I 
chanced to be tied to a post, near a 
hedge, on the othe: side of which, in 
a meadow, some folks were having a 
little picnic on the grass. After 
a while a tall lady in spectacles took 
out some papers and began to read for 
the company. She seemed to be 
reading, from what I could make out, 
in some magazine or other. I soon 
understood that the subject was asses, 
and then of course I cocked up my 
ears to their full height. It was true, 
it was about us, abused and misunder- 
stood beasts that we are. The articles 
read by the tall lady were so full of 
kindness, and contained such flattering 
remarks upon our species, that it al- 
most brought the tears to my eyes. 
The name signed to those articles was 
Jeremiah Miller. Oh! said I to my- 
self, that is @ man whom one could 
callaman. There is one at least who 
understands us and loves us; I pro- 
mise myself that if I ever have the 
good fortune to meet him I will give 
him—in lieu of anything better—my 
blessing. You see that when you 
spoke to me just now so kindly, I said 
to myself, I wonder if this be not Mr. 
Jeremiah Miller, and then I called you 
by that name, and I see that I have 
just hit it.” 

“But”’—my reader will say “of 
course you don’t tell this story for a 
true one! You would never have the 
face to ask us to believe that this 
brayer actually spoke to you !” 

And, pray,why not? But, after all 
it is possible I fell asleep on a mossy 
bank, in a meadow, near where an-ass 
was tied, and that I dreamed what I 
have told you. But dreams with the 
eyes shut are not always so very un- 
like the dreams we sometimes have 
when our eyes are open. As for my- 
self, whenever I see a poor beast of 
barden brutally maltreated by another 
beast, who strikes and kicks as if he 
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meant murder, I allow my fancy to 
be tickled with a vision of this latter 
brute obliged to creep into the skin of 
a horse or ass, and take his turn at 
being unjustly whipped, w ithout hay- 
ing any attention paid to his bray or 
his neigh of expostulation or defence. 
You see that Iam in every respect 
worthy of figuring among the members 
of the society for the prevention, ete., 
ete.,” but— 


Il. 


But—I hold to the great principles 
of ’76, and first of all to that of equa- 
lity. If we must have a law for the 
protection of domestic animals against 
the men who torment them, I would 
like to see a law devised to protect 
men against the animals who are a 
pest to poor humanity, for the shoe 
sometimes gets on the other foot. 

For example; look at that pack of 
dogs of all sizes, of all tastes, (I mean 
human,) and in every stage of canine 
civilization, which their masters permit 
to run at large in the streets of our 
city, even in the worst of the dog days, 
without counting the free and inde- 
pendent dogs who know no master but 
themselves. You have a friend who 
is a diligent reader of the chapter of 
accidents in the daily papers. He tells 
you about this or that dog who was 
seen running mad, that he had bitten 
two or three persons, one of whom has 
since died of hydrophobia, and adds 
with a peculiar relish that “the dan- 
gerous animalis still at large!” These 
gentlemen—I mean the owners of the 
dogs—are provokingly careless and 
indifferent about the muck which their 
dogs are running in the midst of a po- 
pulation biteable to any extent. You 
are kindly informed that if you happen 
to get bitten by some suspicious-looking 
cur—and what cur is not of a suspi- 
cious character in these days—it will 
be necessary to squeeze the wound, 
wash it, then cauterize it with a red 
hot iron, or cut it out, and then, etc., 
ete. These are most excellent re- 
cipes, I have no doubt, but I think I 
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know of a better, which would be to 
prevent the bites altogether. 

But, you say, there is the procla- 
mation of his Honor, the Mayor, and 
there is the police, ete., etc. Dogs at 
large are to be muzzled or held by a 
chain. Oh! yes; very fine, indeed, 
when they are. The proclamation is 
very good, but since the dog owners 
pay so little heed to it, it is not sur- 
prising that the dogs themselves pay 
no more respect to it than they do to 
the proclamations of patent medicines 
pasted on the lamp-posts or fences, 
As to the country places outside of 
the city, whither we of the heated 
streets and ciose shops fly to get a 
breath of fresh air, and a moment of re- 
pose—there you will see fat men and 
thin ladies who never dream, either 
asleep or awake, of muzzling their fa- 
vorite bull-dogs, lap-dogs, pointers, set- 
ters,tan terriersor greyhounds. Muz- 
zle their dogs! that would make the 
poor dogs, and their owners too, very 
uncomfortable. A pretty piece of 
impudence indeed fora village consta- 
ble to presume to carry out the law 

gainst the dog, errant in delicto, 
which is the property of a Mr. or a 
Mrs. or a Miss who is a “ somebody,” 
as if they were nobodies. Mr. Con- 
stable knows better than that, and so 
does Mr. Puffer, the magistate. 

Besides, there is a learned doctor of 
the society for the prevention, etc., 
who deplores with astonishment min- 
gled with grie‘, ete., ete., that any one 
should be so inhumane as to 
“man’s companion and friend” for 
the sake of the prevention of a few 
despicable cases of hydrophobia. He 
has never been bitten by a mad dog, 
and don’t expect to be. He does not 
see why anybody else need expect 
to be. 

Then there are our nurses and the 
children, whose daily promenade is 
embittered by the sight and often the 
attacks of some Snarieyow. “It was 
as good as a play,” says Snarl- 
eyows master; “Snarley nearly 
frightened them to death, I thought I 
should die of laughter to see them 


gar 
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seamper. It was great fun for Snar- 
ley.” Very well, gentlemen, there is 
also something which is great fun for 
me too, and that is to kick Snarley 
whenever he presumes to be too 
« playful” with me or my particular 
friends the children. 

Protect your “friends of man” if 
you will, gentlemen, but don’t let 
them interfere with my friends, or— 


III. 


Permit me here to make a digres- 
sion, which is not altogether one : 

Man is defined, a reasonable ani- 
mal 

Now the question arises whether 
woman is included in this definition. 
Don’t get angry, ladies—the horrid 
men, you know, are so curious ! 


IV. 


From the friend of man let us pass 
to the subject of the friend of woman. 

And here I find myself face to face 
with a celebrated document which 
produced such a deep, or rather such a 
lively impression upon the public, a 
few weeks since. Who is there in 
the whole five parts of the world that 
has not heard of the noted “ cat trial’’? 
That learned decision and sentence 
given by Squire Pouter, justice of the 
peace in Dullville, is yet ringing in my 
ears, by which were avenged, as far 
as a fine from five cents to a dollar 
could avenge, a litter of fifteen cats 
illegally drowned. Illegally !—that 
at least was the opinion of the wise 
magistrate, who rendered his judg- 
ment at great length, and after his 
well known comprehensive style, cit- 
ing his authors, complimenting the 


one, and refuting the others, bringing 
under contribution the code of Justini- 
an, the English common law, the state 
statutes, and the discussions of the 


Legislature at Albany. In short, our 
modern Solon decided as follows: 
The cat, in its nature, is both a do- 
mestic and wild animal. As a wild 
animal, it is true, it is lawful game for 
the hunter ; but, as a domestic animal, 
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it has a right to live, and is under the 
august protection of the law. Now, 
since the wild part of its nature revolts 
against captivity, it has a right to 
come and go according to its instine- 
tive desire for daily exercise, and 
housekeepers are not bound in con- 
science to make a raid upon them in 
their tender feline infancy under pre- 
tence that some day or other they 
will make a raid upon their pantry. 
Raids of prevention in the times of 
peace are unheard of in the history of 
the republic. Therefore they are 
condemned (the raiders, in the pres- 
ent case, not the cats) to pay such and 
such fines, for the benefit of the fifteen 
victims, or their heirs or assigns. Yes, 
indeed, this splendid judgment made a 
good deal of noise, and well it might. 
I, who am speaking to you reside in 
my own house, and have no evil inten- 
tions toward any one, but—there are 
three cats who come each evening from 
as many points of the compass for the 
purpose of making strategic attacks 
upon my eatables. Infinite are the 
precautions that I am forced to take 
to save my daily bread from the ene- 
my. I must keep up an incessant 
fight, and a running fire, not to speak 
of the difficulty I experience in vain 
attempts to sleep with one eye open 
and my ear, which is not on the pil- 
low, on the alert. I will not spéak 
of their defiant caterwauling and spite- 
ful spitting when they find my barri- 
cades impassable ; it is too painful a 
subject for me to dwell upon. 

Who are the victims of oppression, 
O most eminent and sage magistrate ? 
Is civilized man positively to be given 
over in the name of the society for 
the prevention, ete., as a victim to the 
instincts and caprices of cats? Not 
at all, not at all, O illustrious Pouter ! 
I will see you and the cats—weli— 
some distance, if not further, first. 
Bring on your grimalkins, for my soul 
burns to avenge the rights of man! 

Tt is not all. Here, for example, 
next door, lives Miss Lambkin; age 
unknown. She, by some unexplained 
perversion of taste, is keeping some- 
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thing in her house which is either an 
old sheep or a middle-aged goat. This 
cud-chewer, who lapses into ennui de- 
spite the charms of its mistress, bleats 
incessantly three times a minute, 
several thousands of times in the 
twenty-four hours. Is such an eter- 
nal see-saw of sound bearable? Is 
not my life a burden to me? Is not 
my liberty to think, to play my violin, 
to take my usual nap after dinner 
abridged by the liberty of Miss Lamb- 
kin’s detestable foster child? And if 
I happen to be sick, or suffering from 
the tooth-ache or the headache, or 
melancholy, or perchance am senti- 
mental, this beast, I suppose, must not 
be thwarted in its monotonous sing- 
song. Mister Pouter, is there liberty 
for wolves? for most assuredly I shall 
soon play the part of one! 

I have not finished yet. Since the 
first of Muy a family has come to live 
in the house on the other side of mine. 
With father, mother and furniture 
comes a tall, wasp-waisted damsel who 
now passes hours, yes, hours banging 
upon an aged piano. It is her method 
of bleating, and it is full as amusing as 
the other, if not a little less. Will the 
president of the society for the preven- 
tion, ete., inform us if there is any 
protection for aged pianos? A society 
for the protection of men and pianos 
would find in me one of its most elo- 
quent orators, diffuse writers, and act- 
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ive members. I would have all wan- 
dering Jews of unmuzzled dogs exe- 
cuted on the spot, knocked on the 
head or drowned, at choice. These 
at least have not the fifty cents in their 
pockets to pay for a living release. 

As to the cats, I intend to memo- 
rialize the supreme court to declare 
the decision of our immortal justice of 
the peace non-constitutional. I wish 
it to be “legal” to kill, drown, or other- 
wise destroy any cat or cats found on 
strange premises, understood, of course 
that they are to be buried at the killer’s 
expense, and the government not to be 
made liable to pay handsomely for pub- 
lic obsequies with military procession. 

Bleating goats, or sheep, or parrots, 
et tutti quanti, to be invited to keep 
still, and not to speak until spoken 
to. 

Lastly, as to the piano-bangers, I 
acknowledge the case is a little deli- 
cate, and any remedy whatsoever has 
its difficulties. I am not malicious, 
and am inclined to the side of resigna- 
tion and toleration. For after all, you 
know, they are ladies, and when you 
say that, it is enough. Without asso- 
ciation you cannot accomplish anything 
nowadays; and where in the world 
could be found a sufficient number of 
men to form a society for their protec- 
tion against them. After that, I do 
not see that it.is necessary I should 
say anything further. 








From The Dublin University Magazine. 
CAROL FROM CANCIONERO. 


“ Vista ciega, luz oscura.”—Cancionero General. Valencia, 1511. 
LicutsomE darkness, seeing blindness, 
Life in death, and grief in gladness, 
Cruelty in guise of kindness, 
Doubtful laughter, joyful sadness, 
Honeyed gall, embittered sweetness, 
Peace whose warfare never endeth, 
Love, the type of incompleteness, 
Proffers joy, but sorrow sendeth. 
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Translated from the French, 


THE PEARL NECKLACE. 


I. 


THERE lived at Cordova, many 
years ago, an old Jew who had three 
passions: he loved science, he loved 
gold, he loved his only child, who bore 
the sweet name of Rachel. He loved 
science, not for its own sake, not be- 
cause it was the means of the acquisi- 
tion of truth, but for himself, that is to 
say, through pride. 

He loved gold, a little perhaps be- 
cause it was gold, very much because 
it gave him the means of providing 
luxuries for his darling child, greatly 
also because without it he could not 
have made the costly experiments ne- 
cessary in the pursuit of science. 

He loved his daughter alone, with 
the pure and disinterested, but passion- 
ate tenderness of paternal love. Ina 
word he was a savant, a father, a 
Jew. 

His namewas Rabbi Ben-Ha-Zelah, 
and he practised medicine. He 
wrought such wonderful cures that very 
soon his fame spread throughout Spain, 
and from all parts of the kingdom the 
people came in crowds to consult him. 
He received his patients in the after- 
noon. Inthe morning he slept, it was 
said; but how his nights were passed 
none knew, and many were the specu- 
lations concerning it. This only was 
known, that they were passed in a se- 
cret chamber, of which he alone pos- 
sessed the key, and it had been ob- 
served that this mysterious apartment 
was sometimes illuminated with many- 
colored flames, blue, or red, or green, 
while a dense smoke issued from the 
chimney. 

The police of the kingdom at length 
resolved to penetrate the mystery, 


which seemed to them very suspicious: 
Everything iz suspicious to the police 
of all countries. 

One evening, Rabbi Ben-Ha-Zelah 
saw two dark, grave men watching 
his house. He listened and heard 
these words of sinister import : 

“To-morrow, at dawn, we will know 
whether this wretch is a money-coiner 
or a magician.” 

The conscience of the poor old Jew 
did notreproach him, for his life was pure 
and innocent ; but he hadhad great ex- 
perience of the world, and held as an 
axiom that innocence is worth abso- 
lutely nothing in a court of justice. 
He went still further, he considered it 
an aggravating circumstance. He often 
quoted the old Arabian proverb: “If 
I were accused of having stolen and 
pocketed the grand mosque at Mecca, 
I would immediately run off as fast as 
I could.” He said that justice was a 
game of cards—and he was no player. 

What misanthropic ideas! How dif- 
ferent would his conclusions have been 
had he lived nowadays! However, 
as he had not the happiness of living 
in that Eden of justice, France of 1866, 
he put the philosophy of the proverb 
into practice, and left Cordova that 
very night, taking with him all his 
treasures. The next morning at dawn 
the two dark, grave men, found an un- 
inhabited, dismantled dwelling ; which 
made them still more dark and grave. 


II. 


Rabbi Ben-Ha-Zelah, disguised as a 
merchant and mounted on a strong 
mule, passed rapidly through Spain, 
On either side of his saddle, and se 
curely fastened to it was a long wicker 
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basket, in the shape of acradle. Ben- 
Ha-Zelah looked from time to time at 
these baskets with satisfaction, mingled 
with sadness, and then urged on his 
inule, casting many a backward glance, 
to be quite sure he was not pursued. 
In one of the baskets were his trea- 
sures and his books; in the other 
slept peacefully the young daughter of 
the fugitive. Having reached a small 
seaport town, the old Jew took passage 
in a vessel which was about to sail for 
Egypt. 

Rabbi Ben-Ha-Zelah had often heard 
of the caliph Achmet Reschid, who was 
celebrated throughout the East for his 
love of science, and the high considera- 
tion in which he held scientific men. 
As for impostors, charlatans and em- 
pirics, he held them in sovereign con- 
tempt and took real pleasure in impal- 
ing them. 

This good prince reigned in Cairo. 
Thither Ben-Ha-Zelah bent his steps ; 


for he believed himself, and with reason,’ 


to be a true savant. 
The profound and extensive acquire- 
ments of the old Jew, together with his 


astonishing skill in everything apper- 
taining to the healing art, soon made 


him as famous in Cairo as he had 
been in Cordova, and he was at once 
made court physician. 

The caliph Achmet Reschid was 
never weary of admiring the almost 
universal knowledge of the old man, 
and oflen invited him to the palace to 
converse with him for hours upon the 
secrets and marvels of nature. Sud- 
denly a terrible plague broke out in 
the city, and threatened to decimate 
the population. Ben-Ha-Zelah com- 
pounded a wonderful lotion, which 
cured six times in seven. He con- 
tended that in nothing could evil be 
conquered in a greater proportion than 
this; that a seventh was a minimum of 
disorder, of sorrow, of vice, in the im- 
perfect organization of this world, and 
that when the proportion of evil in the 
human body, in the soul, in society, in 
nature, had been reduced to a seventh, 
all the progress possible in this world 
had been made. 
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Nowever that may be, he was sum- 
moned one night in great haste to the 
palace ; the wife and son of the caliph 
were stricken down by the pestilence, 
Ben-Ha-Zelah applied the miraculous 
lotion and the son was restored to 
health—but the wife died. 

The caliph Achmet Reschid was 
overcome with gratitude for so signal a 
service and throwing himself into the 
arms of the old physician, exclaimed: 
“Venerable old man! to thee I owe 
the life of my son and my happiness! 
As a proof of my gratitude, I appoint 
thee Grand Vizier !” 

The old Jew prostrated himself on 
the ground before his generous bene- 
factor. 

“ Yes,” continued the caliph, who had 
a truly noble heart; “yes, I needa 
friend in whom I can confide, as | 
have, one after another, beheaded all 
those whom I had in a moment of im- 
pulse honored with that title.” 

“Thanks, O mighty caliph!” hum- 
bly replied Ben-Ha-Zelah. “ How 
shall I find fitting words to thank my 
gracious prince for such unmerited 
condescension ! Surely never did kind- 
ness like this rejoice the earth!” 

“Thou sayest well and truly, child 
of Jacob,” answered the puissant ca- 
liph. 

Time, far from diminishing the love 
of the caliph for Ben-Ha-Zelah, 
only increased it. The jealousy of 
the courtiers had always succeeded in 
poisoning the mind of the caliph against 
any one on whom he had conferred 
the dignity of Grand Vizier; but the 
prudence of the old Jew baffled all 
their schemes, and Achmet Reschid 
had learned how to guard against 
calumniators. At the first word 
breathed against the new favorite that 
benevolent prince and faithful friend 
ordered the rash slanderer to be be- 
headed, and very soon the courtiers 
vied with each other in their praises 
of the Grand Vizier. The good caliph 
seeing the harmony of feeling among 
his people with regard to the new 
favorite, congratulated himself on his 
firmness. 
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« I knew very well,” said he, “that 
the whole court would at last do him 
justice. I talk of him with every one 
and no man says aught against him.” 


III. 


As for Ben-Ia-Zelah, he seemed to 
be perfectly indifferent to the immense 
power which his favor with the caliph 
gave him in the state. In vain did 
the courtiers try to entangle him in 
the intrigues of the court. In vain 
did the noblemen of the kingdom, in 
hopes of gaining his protection, lay 
costly gifts at his feet. He gently re- 
fused them all. Devoid of ambition, 
and prudent to excess, the old Jew 
withdrew as much as possible from 
public affairs. He even begged the 
caliph to excuse his attendance at the 
palace, except at certain hours of the 
day, that he might devote himself 
more uninterruptedly to scientific pur- 
suits. The love of the caliph grew day 
by day, and the courtiers as well 
as the common people, seeing the 
humility and disinterestedness of the 
Grand Vizier, acknowledged him to 
be indeed a sage. 

At court, as everywhere else, he 
was clad in a coarse brown robe, and 
was in no way distinguishable from 
the crowd, had not the intellectual ex- 
pression of his face, and the strange 
brillianey of his eyes, revealed at a 
glance a superior mind. He might 
often be seen in the streets of Cairo, 
carrying in his own hands the metals, 
stones or medicinal plants, which 
he bought in the bazaars, or gathered 
in his solitary rambles. Wherever 
he went he heard his own praise ; but 
never did he in any way betray that 
it was agreeable to him. 

“No one is so poor and humble,” 
said the common people to each other, 
“as the Grand Vizier of our high and 
mighty caliph.” 

The truth was, however, that with 
the exception of Achmet Reschid, no 
one in Cairo possessed such vast 
riches as the “ poor” Vizier ; but after 
the manner of the Jews he carefully 
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concealed them, and lived in a very 
modest mansion situated outside the 
walls of the city. This humble dwell- 
ing was completely hidden by the palm 
and cedar trees which surrounded it, 
and for still greater security was en- 
closed by a high wall. 

In this quiet and mysterious retreat, 
where he admitted no guests, he had 
centered all that made his life; there 
dwelt his child, the young Rachel, just 
budding into womanhood. 

When, after passing weary hours 
in the unmeaning ceremonial of the 
court, he reached his garden gate, and 
stealthily opened it, his usually impas- 
sive face was suddenly illumined as 
witha sunbeam. It was as if he had 
passed from death unto life. 

His daughter, clad like a queen of 
the east, ran to meet him, and em- 
braced him so tenderly that it seemed 
as if a portion of her young life was 
breathed into the worn and exhausted 
frame of the aged father. Ben-Ha- 
Zelah forgot his sorrows and his cares, 
and seemed to revive as with the breath 
of spring. “ I gave thee life, my daugh- 
ter; thou dost restore it to me !” mur- 
mured the old man. 

Rachel was just entering her six- 
teenth year. Her hair was of the 
beautiful golden color which poets 
love. Her eyes, her voice, her smile, 
her bearing, carried with them an ir- 
resistible charm. She looked, it was 
a ray of light; she spoke, it was a 
strain of music; she smiled, it was the 
opening of a gate of Paradise. Her 
heart was pure and innocent as was 
that of the Rachel of old, whom Jacob 
loved. Can we wonder that the heart 
of her father was boynd up in her? 
Who indeed, could help loving a being 
so pure and bright ? 


IV. 


Ben-Ha-Zelah was old, but his was 
a vigorous old age—and the young 
daughter and aged father, as they 
walked under the grand old trees of 
the garden, made a beautiful picture. 
The long white head, piercing eyes, 
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cagle nose, and broad brow of the old 
man, formed a striking contrast to his 
humble dress, and when no longer un- 
der constraint, it revealed a mysterious 
and profound satisfaction in his own 
personality and intelligence. There 
was so much pride that there was no 
place for vanity in his soul. 

What cared he for the admiration or 
contempt of others, the vain clamors of 
the multitude, whom he considered in- 
finitely his inferiors? When he said to 
himself, “I am Ben-Ha-Zelah,’ the 
rest of the world no longer existed for 
him. 

His pride was like that of Lucifer: 
it was not relative but absolute; he 
contemplated himself with ‘a terrible 
satisfaction. Thence his disdain for 
all the miserable trifles which gratify 
the self-love of inferior men. The 
pride of seeming comes when the pride 
of being is not absolute. 

Whence then came the gigantic 
pride of the old Jew ? 

Rabbi Ben-Ha-Zelah was the most 
learned man of his time. 

He had carried his investigations far 


beyond those of the most scientific 
men of the age ; he was well versed in 
physics, mechanics, dynamics, arith- 


metic, music, astronomy, medicine, 
surgery, and botany; but the science 
he most loved, was that which, at first 
known under the name of alchemy, 
was destined to become the greatest 
science of modern times—chemisiry. 
He passed night after night shut up 
in his laboratory, as he had formerly 
done at Cordova, seeking to penetrate 
one after the other all the mysteries 
of nature. There, bending over his 
glowing furnaces, surrounded with re- 
torts and crucibles of strange shapes, 
filled with metals in a state of fusion, 
by all sorts of instruments and alem- 
bies, old Ben-Ha-Zelah interrogated 
matter and demanded the mystery of 
its essence; he pursued it from form 
to form, he tore it with red-hot pincers ; 
he melted it in the glowing fires of his 
furnaces ; he made it solid only to re- 
duce it again to a liquid state, decom- 
posing it a hundred times in a hundred 
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different ways. He tortured it, as 
does the lawyer the prisoner at the bar, 
that he may wring from him his most 
hidden secrets. 

Matter, thus pursued by the indefa- 
tigable alchemist, Lad revealed more 
than one of its mysterious laws, which 
he had made useful in the practice of 
his profession, so that he was con- 
sidered in Cairo little less than a 
demi-god. However, in his labors he 
sought not the good of his fellow-men, 
but the barren satisfaction of the pas- 
sion which was consuming him, the 
pride of knowledge ; he sought to pen- 
etrate the secrets of the most high 
God. The promise of the tempter to 
our first parents; Eritis sicut dei, 
scientes, “ You shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil,” had penc- 
trated his soul; and he desired to 
plant in his garden that fatal tree to 
which the first-born of our race stretch- 
ed out their guilty hands. Like his 
ancestor Jacob, he wrestled with Je- 
hovah. 

One can readily understand that 
the old man, absorbed in this gigantic 
struggle, was dead to all vanity, so 
far as men were concerned. He had 
reached such dizzy heights that he 
had almost lost sight of them. To 
him they were like tke brute beasts 
which crossed his path; he believed 
them to be of an infcrior nature to 
him, who had been gifted with such 
vast genius—such indefatigable indus- 
try. His high thoughts were not for 
such miserable pigmies. 

Sometimes seating hinself in dreamy 
mood in his garden, at the foot of a 
grand old cedar, his favorite seat, and 
taking in his hand a pebble, a blade of 
grass or a flower he was plunged in 
profound meditation. 

What makes this “ a body” thought 
he. This “body” is brown, heavy, 
hard, square, or has many other prop- 
erties which come under my notice. 
But it is evident that neither the col- 
or, weight, cohesion, nor form consti- 
tute its essence. They are its man- 
ner of beings—not its being. If I 
modify it, destroy it even, it will still 
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be the same body, and I shall, after all, 
have only attacked its manner of be- 
ing; the essence which heretofore has 
always escaped me—the soul of the 
body, if I may say so—will have suf- 
fered no change. It is as if I were 
suddenly to become hunchback, lame, 
idiotic—I would still be the same 
man. I must discover the substance 
quod sub stat ; in the first place, what 
causes this to be; in the second place, 
what constitutes it a body ; and finally, 
what makes it this particular body 
which I hold in my hand and not 
another. 

The problem was formidable; it 
was the mystery of the omnipotence of 
the God who created the world, and 
nevertheless this unknown Promethe- 
us shrank not from the task, and 
flattered himself he could wring from 
created matter the secrets of its Cre- 
ator. 

In his experiments Ben-Ha-Zelah 
had started with the axiom that all 
bodies were formed from certain ele- 
ments which were invariable, but 
combined in different ways. Moreover, 
his researches had proved to him that 
many elements,formerly believed to be 
primary, were composed of different 
elements into which they might again 
be readily resolved. So that seeing 
their number decrease as his investi- 
gations became more abstruse and his 
analyses more delicate, he had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there ex- 
isted an original and absolute sub- 
stance of which all bodies, even those 
apparently the most different, were 
only variations. 

He affirmed the identity of the base 
under the infinite variety of the forms. 
This primary substance which he con- 
sidered as coéternal with God, was, 
he thought, that on which Jehovah 
breathed in the beginning, and in his 
Satanic pride he believed two things— 
first that the Almighty had combined 
the atoms of matter in so wondrous- 
ly complex a manner only to conceal 
from man the secret of its creation— 
and secondly, that the Rabbi-Ben-Ha- 
Zelah would be able to baflle the pre- 
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cautions of the Almighty, and by analy- 
sis after anaylsis, at length succeed in 
finding the simple primary substance 
from which all things were originally 
formed. 

Such were the thoughts which con- 
tinually filled his mind—such the gi- 
gantic plan he had conceived. Again 
and again he said to himself that by | 
taking from a body one after the other 
its contingent qualities, as one takes 
the bark from a nut, he would suc- 
ceed at length in penetrating its most 
hidden depths, to that matter essence 
from which was made, as he believed, 
all that existed in the universe. 

He had inscribed on the door of his 
laboratory Materia, mater. And as 
soon as he should be able to imprison 
in his alembics this primary matter he 
could at will, disposing it after certain 
forms, make in turn bronze, stone, 
wood, or gold. Nay more, he hoped 
to surprise with the same blow the 
mystery of life—and then, thought he in 
his impious pride, I shall be a creator, 
like unto Him before whom every 
knee bends in adoration. I shall be 
God! ritis sicut dei. 

The old man, lost in the vain search 
for the absolute basis of matter, little 
suspected that the final word of all 
science is ; “* The essence of matter is 
immaterial.” 

However, he devoted himself most 
zealously to the great work he had 
undertaken, and passed night after 
night in the recesses of his laboratory 
which would have rem'nded one of 
the entrance to the infernal regions but 
for the sweet presence of the young 
and lovely Rachel, who glided in and 
cut, bringing order out of confusion, 
and in the evening beguiled the long 
hours by singing to her father snatch- 
es of the old Hebrew songs of which 
such touching and beautiful fragments 
have come down to us. 


Vv. 


One night, Ben-Ha-Zelah, regard- 
less of fatigue, was still bending over 


his glowing furnaces. For more than 
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a week he had allowed himself no 
sleep, nor had he permitted his eyes 
to wander from the vast crucible which 
had been heated to white heat for six 
consecutive months. He had discover- 
ed phenomena hitherto unknown. His 
bony hands clutched convulsively the 
handle of the bellows, and his eager, 
care-worn face was illumined with a 
two-fold radiance, that from the purple 
light of the furnace and from the inte- 
rior flame which consumed his soul. 
Iie was motionless from intensity of 
emotion. Ai last then he was about 
to attain the aim and desire of his 
whole life! 

The primary substance, the absolute 
essence of matter, he was about to 
seize it—to be its lord. The old man 
still watched; a whitish vapor rose 
siowly from the crucible; matter de- 
composed in this crucible seemed to 
be a prey to a fearful travail—to strug- 
gle in an internal conflict. 

The old man raised his tall form to 
its full height and at that moment ap- 
peared like a second Lucifer. He 
shouted in triumph, “I have created!” 

Then -rushing to the casement he 
gazed upward to the starry heavens, 
not in prayer, but in defiance. 

“T have created!” he repeated, “I 
have created! I have conquered! I 
am the equal of God!” 

A noise, slight in reality, but to the 
excited senses of Ben-Ha-Zclah, loud- 
er than the crash of thunder, was 
heard behind him. Tle turned with 
agitated countenance. The crucible, 
unwatched during his delirium of pride, 
had fallen, and was shivered to atoms. 
All was lost; the creation of him who 
aspired to an equality with the Most 
High was but a heap of ashes. 

Ben-Ha-Zelah was stunned by this 
unlooked-for calamity. He fell back 
fainting, as if, while he rashly sought 
to penetrate the mystery of life, pale 
death, entering his dwelling had touched 
him with her sombre wing. 


vi. 


When consciousness returned, the 
fire of the furnace, which had been fed 
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with so much care for six weary months, 
was extinguished. Through the open 
casement he saw myriads of stars 
blazing in the firmament. The ma- 
jestic silence of the night hovered over 
the unchanged immensity, 

The old man was seized with an in- 
definable terror. He understood that 
he was punished for his pride, and he 
had a presentiment that the sudden 
failure of the labor and research of so 
many years was but the beginning of 
his punishment. It seemed to him 
that in the midst of the thick darkness 
the living God had looked into the 
depths of his guilty soul and had 
stretched out his all-powerful hand to 
smite him. Suddenly, as by a revela- 
tion, there came to him a knowledge 
of the point where God was about to 
strike him. 

“My child! my child!” cried he, in 
a voice broken by terror and remorse. 

He ran to the chamber of his daugh- 
ter. 

The old man opened the door gen- 
tly, taking, in spite of his terror, a 
thousand paternal precautions not to 
awaken the sleeper. The trembling 
light of a small alabaster lamp cast its 
faint rays about the apartment. Gen- 
tly he drew back the curtains of the 
bed and gazed fondly upon his 
child. 

Rachel slept profoundly, her breath- 
ing was as peaceful as innocence. 
Ben-Ha-Zelah looked upon the sweet, 
calm face with a transport of delight. 
The tranquillity of this peaceful sleep 
of childhood was communicated to him, 
and for a moment stilled the agitation 
of his soul. 

He leaned fondly over the sleeping 
form; listened joyfully to the calm 
breathing of his darling child, to the 
regular beating of her heart; then 
stooping, imprinted a kiss of fatherly 
love on the beautiful brow. 

Rachel remained immovable, and 
her sleep was unbroken. “It is strange 
she has not awakened,” said the old 
man to himself, looking at her again. 
“ Sleep is so like death.” 

As he allowed this thought to take 
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form a vague terror took possession of 
him. 

“Bah! she sleeps! 
breathing,” said he aloud. 

The secret indefinable fear which he 
could not banish, and for which he 
could not account, still remained; he 
could no longer contain himself. 

“ Rachel!” cried he in a loud voice. 
The young girl slept on. 

“ Rachel! my child!” he cried again, 
at the same time shaking her gently 
by the arm. 

Still the calm sleep was unbroken ; 
and the peaceful breathing which at 
first had delighted the fond father now 
seemed like a fatal spell. 

“Rachel! Rachel!” 

He took her in his arms; he placed 
her on a couch; he tried to make her 
walk; and in vain ,essayed with his 
irembling fingers to open the sealed 
eyelids. 

The young girl slept on; her respir- 
ation as calm, and the rhythm of her 
heart still preserved its frightful mono- 
tone. All the efforts of the despairing 
father were vain. Day dawned, night 
came, the next day, and weeks and 
months, and Rachel awoke not. 


I hear her 


Vil. 


The distracted father, remembering 
that he was a physician, sought in 
medical science a remedy for this 


strange malady. He tried every 
known medicine, he essayed new ones ; 
but nothing could break the fearful 
sleep. He no longer went to the pal- 
ace of the caliph, but his days and 
nights were passed in his laboratory as 
they had formerly been at Cordova; his 
researches, however, were no longer to 
feed his pride. Sorrow concentrated 
his mighty genius on one thought—to 
discover a remedy for his idolized 
child. Bitterly did he expiate the old 
anxieties of his pride by the torturing 
perplexities of this new sorrow. 

More than six months passed thus. 
A last and desperate remedy to which 
he had recourse, had, like all the others, 
failed; Ben-Ha-Zelah on a night like 
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that on which this weight of sorrow 
had come upon him, was in his labora- 
tory bending as ever over his retorts. 
He had made every research, every 
experiment that genius, quickened by 
affection, could suggest, and had failed 
in all. Rachel still slept. Then the 
broken-hearted old man, convinced of 
his own impotence, let fall his arms at 
his sides and burst into tears. 

At that moment he heard a voice 
which seemed to come at once from 
the depths of immensity, and from the 
inmost recesses of his own heart. 

“ All thy efforts are vain,” said the 
voice. “Thou wilt cure thy child, 
only by passing about her neck, a 
pearl necklace, not the pearls which 
bountiful nature gives, and God makes, 
but pearls which thou thyself hast 
fashioned. Thou thoughtest thyself 
the equal of God, the equal of Him 
who created the world; and he pun- 
ishes thee, by condemning thee to cre- 
ate only a few pearls, and he is will- 
ing to lend thee all the riches and 
treasures of his beautiful world. Go 
and seek! And when thou hast made 
enough of these pearls to fill the box 
beside thee, make a necklace of them. 
Put it on the neck of thy child, and 
she will awake.” 

It was not an illusion. The old 
man had seen no one, but the box was 
there beside him. It was a little box, 
of a wood unknown to him, which ex- 
halted a delicious odor. On the lid in- 
scribed in letters of gold, was a He- 
brew word, meaning “Treasure of 
God.” 

Ben-Ha-Zelah, re-kindled the fires 
of his furnaces and again applied him- 
self to explore the arcana of alchemy. 
He took from his coffers all the pearls 
he possessed, and after having analy- 
zed them, tried in vain to form them 
again; but the secret of omnipotence 
which he attempted to grasp, fled from 
him. He decomposed precious stones 
and succeeded only in making a gross 
calcareous substance. Againand again 
he flattered himself, he had penetrated 
the mystery of the Creator; but all 
his hopes ended in nothingness. Na- 
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ture, which he had once attempted to 
conquer to satisfy his pride as a sa- 
vant, he now wooed in vain to still the 
passionate yearnings of his fatherly 
heart, 

One day he said to himself: “My 
knowledge is very little; and with the 
very little I know, I shall never suc- 
ceed in solving this problem, and nev- 
ertheless it is possible!’ 

The voice which spoke to me is a 
voice which does not deceive. 

Then an inspiration came to him 
which lighted with a pale ray of hope, 
the sorrowful face long unused to 
happiness. The idea occurred to him, 
that if he should go and study the 
shells of the Persian gulf where 
pearls are formed, he might succeed 
in winning from nature the mystery 
which he had so much interest in 
learning. 

He set out the next morning on his 
long and wearisome journey, leaving 
his child to the faithful care of the old 
Jewish slave who had been so many 
years in his service, and in whom he 
reposed the most perfect confidence. 
She had been the nurse of Rachel, 
and loved her almost with a mother's 
love. Ile spent two months in study- 
ing the pearl oyster of the Persian 
gulf; but there, as in his laboratory, all 
his efforts were vain. 

Providence, thought he, (he no long- 
er said “nature,”) Providence has se- 
crets which will never be known to 
mortals ! 

Convinced of the utter folly of his 
painful researches—anxious, moreover, 
to see his poor child again. He sadly 
turned his faee homeward. 


Vill. 


As he slowly and sadly pursued his 
way toward Egypt, he saw on the 
second day of his journey across the 
desert, a group in the distance, appar- 
ently just in.his route; continuing to 
advance, he saw a dead camel covered 
with blood, beside him the dead body 
of a kmght, pierced with sabre-strokes ; 
on the road-side a woman, apparently 
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dying, holding in her arms a young 
infant. 

Ben-Ha-Zelah, moved with compas- 
sion, approached and accosted the wo- 
man. She told him that in crossing 
the desert with her husband and child, 
they had been attacked by brigands, 
who had killed her husband, left her 
mortally wounded, and had rifled them 
of all their treasures; even their 
water-bottles—more precious than all 
in the desert. 

“T am dying,” said she, “but my 
bitterest sorrow is in leaving my poor 
little babe, who must perish thus alone 
in the desert.” 

The poor mother for one moment 
thought of asking the kind old man to 
take her child, but she saw that one of 
his water-bottles had been broken by 
some accident, and that he had hardly 
enough water to cross the desert. 

Ben-Ha-Zelah had had the same 
thought, but he calculated the quantity 
of water remaining to him, and said 
to himself that it was impossible. 

The woman was dying. 

There, in the presence of the 
mother’s despair, with the wail of the 
infant so soon to be an orphan, in his 
ears, he thought of his own child. 

“ Woman,’ said he, “I will take your 
babe, and will care for him as for my 
own. I will save his life, even at the 
cost of my own.” 

The mother died, invoking blessings 
on his head. 

Ben-Ha-Zelah resumed his journey 
across the desert, placing before him 
on the saddle, the infant, who ai first 
wept, then laughed in infantile glee, 
then amused himself by teasing the 
patient nurse, pulling his beard, or 
tangling the reins of the camel. The 
old man who had become as gentle as 
a mother, sought every means which 
affection could suggest to amuse the 
helpless little creature, so strangely 
given to his charge—sometimes with 
the gold tassels of his bridle, some- 
times with his bright fire-arms, some- 
times by rattling in his ears the gold 
sequins in his purse. Again he would 
sing to him a lullaby, long-forgotten. 
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The child was pleased with each new 
amusement devised by the old savant, 
but it was only for a few moments, and 
was again looking about for something 
he had not yet seen. 

How much we all resemble chil- 
dren! 

Poor old Ben-Ha-Zelah knew not 
what to do to satisfy this restless crav- 
ing for amusement. Suddenly he 


thought of the beautiful little box, 
which the child had not seen, and drew 
it out from the folds of his robe. 

The child eagerly grasped this new 
plaything and turned it about in every 


possible way. 

To the amazement of the old Jew, 
there was a slight sound, as of some 
small object rolling about in the 
box. 

The child shouted with delight. 
The old man was breathless and tremb- 
ling. He grasped the box convulsive- 
ly from the hands of the infant, who 
held it out to him, smiling. He 
opened it. His blood froze in his 
veins, with an emotion not of terror 
but of joy and hope. 

He beheld in the box a pearl, pure 
and more beautiful than any he had 
ever seen. 

Speechless with emotion he could 
only raise his eyes to heaven in a 
wordless prayer of gratitude. 

Then he heard a voice which 
seemed to fill the immensity of the 
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desert, and nevertheless, was as low 
and sweet as the loving murmur of a 
fond mother. 

“OQ Ben-Ha-Zelah! every tear 
which thou shalt dry, is a pearl which 
thou dost create.” 

Ben-Ha-Zelah looked about him. 
All around him was the desert. Be- 
fore him, in his arms, the little babe, 
suddenly grown calm, and smiling in 
his face. 

A few more days and his journey 
through the desert was ended. But 
many were the privations he endured 
that the helpless little infant, now so 
dear to him, might not want. 

Ben-Ha-Zelah was rich, and now 
he was good. His goodness made use 
of his riches to dry the tears of 
misfortune—there are as many, alas! 
in this world of suffering, as there are 
dewdrops on a summer’s morning— 
and very soon his box was quite full. 

When he again saw his child, the 
mysterious sleep was unbroken. She 
came not to welcome him, but he put 
the pearl necklace about her beautiful 
throat, and she awoke, smiling. 

“ Oh! what a lovely necklace, papa,” 
she cried. 

“It is the first I have ever given 
thee, my darling,” said the happy fath- 
er, “but I hope it may not be the last. 
My pearl-casket is now empty, but I 
trust in God that I may fill it many 
times before I die.” 
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THE GIPSIES.* 


Asovrt the beginning of the 15th 
century there appeared in Germany 
a strange mysterious people, such as 
had never been seen in Europe be- 
fore ; 


A vagrant crew, far straggled through the glade, 
With trifles busied, or in slumbers laid, 


No man knew who they were or 
whence they came. Their swarthy 
complexions, long black hair, sharp 
eyes, high cheek-bones, narrow mouths 
and fine white tecth, were marks of an 
eastern origin. They spoke a lan- 
guage which had never been heard in 
Europe before, and followed a strange 
way of life, which savored more of the 
rude nomadic habits of primitive Asia, 
than the comparatively civilized cus- 
toms of the country into which they 
had come. They travelled about in 
bards or tribes, each under the com- 
mand of a leader, slept at night in 
tents or abandoned out-houses, and 
occupied themselves by day in a sim- 
ple sort of smith work, basket-weav- 
ing, tinkering, fortune-telling, juggling, 
and stealing. Vagabonds as they 
were, filthy in their habits, and addict- 
ed to the eating of carrion and other 
disgusting things, they were fond of 
wearing gay dresses, whenever they 
could beg, buy, or steal them, and 
many of the women, with their lithe 
and agile figures, were not without a 
certain dark sort of beauty which 
found many admirers. 

Whether they knew anything about 
their own origin or not, is doubtful; 
but if they did, they kept it so carefully 

* “ A History of the Gipsies : with Specimens of the 
Gipsy Language.”’ By WalterSimson. Edited, with 
preface, introduction, and notes, and a disquisition 
on the past, present, and future of Gipsydom, By 


James Simson. 12mo, pp. 575. New York: M. Doo- 
4 London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


secret, that the knowledge has been 
completely lost. At all events they 
made their first appearance in France 
in 1427, with a great lie in their 
mouths, and a forged confirmation of 
it in their pockets. They cal'ed them- 
selves Christian pilgrims from Lower 
Egypt, who had been expelled by the 
Saracens. They had unfortunately 
committed a few sins on the way, and 
having confessed to Pope Martin V., 
his holiness had enjoined upon them 
as a penance to traverse the world for 
seven years without sleeping in beds. 
In support of this story they exhibited 
documents purporting to be issued by 
the holy see, but they had probably 
manufactured these testimonials them- 
selves. However, the world was not 
very wise in those days, and the mys- 
terious strangers were accepted for 
what they professed to be; and for 
some years the wandering penitents 
pursued a brilliant career of theft and 
imposture, while their leaders g :lloped 
over the continent with the high-sound- 
ing titles of dukes, counts, and lords of 
Little Egypt. When they first came 
to Paris they had among them a duke, 
a count, and ten lords. The authori- 
ties would not let them enter the city, 
but assigned them quarters at La 
Chapelle near St. Denis, where they 
were consulted on occult matters by 
great numbers of the citizens. But 
our Egyptian pilgrims were soon found 
to be such incorrigible rascals that the 
bishop of Paris caused them to be 
removed, and excommunicated those 
who had consulted them. Similar 
treatment was shown them in other 
parts of Europe. For a time their 
forged credentials had enabled them 
to obtain passports and letters of se- 
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curity from various European poten- 
tates; but the wanderers everywhere 
made themselves nuisances, and were 
banished under threats of the severest 
puvishments. Fortunately for them, 
however, these edicts were not pub- 
lished simultaneously all over Europe, 
so that they were not exactly driven 
into the ocean, but only exiled from 
one part of the continent to another. 
In Germany they were called Zigeu- 
ner, or wanderers; in Hoiland, Hey- 
dens, or heathens, in Spain, Gitanos ; 
in Italy, Zingart ; in France, Bohe- 
mians, because they entered that 
country from Bohemia. The name of 
gipsy, by which they were known in 
England and Scotland, is evidently 
a corruption of their self-chosen appel- 
lation Egyptians. 

More than four hundred years have 
passed since these swarthy penitents 
made their seven years’ pilgrimage of 
cheating and pilfering through Europe, 
and they are still a people as distinct 
from all other races in their essential 


characteristics as they were on the day 
they first humbugged our ancestors. 
The general improvement of society 
all over the world has compelled them 
to abandon many of their vagabond 


ways. ‘They have no longer that com- 
plete organization in tribes and com- 
panies which they used to preserve ; 
they no longer claim the privilege of 
governing themselves in all things by 
their own laws, and their earls and 
captains no longer exercise the au- 
thority of life and death over their sub- 
jects. A large gipsy encampment is 
a rare sight nowadays, and even the 
gipsy features, owing to frequent in- 
termarriages between the tribes and 
ihe European race, are in a fair way 
of being obliterated. But there are 
still many thousands of gipsies roam- 
ing about Europe in small companies ; 
they still preserve their ancient cus- 
toms in secret ; and under all the re- 
straints of civilization, even the ‘most 
orderly of them cherish their old va- 
gabond propensities. 'The Gipsy phy- 
siognomy is quite as marked as the 
Jewish, and the gipsy race is far more 
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distinctly separated from the rest of 
the world than aré the children of 
Abraham. Their speech, which is 
not, as some people suppose, a mere 
farago of slang or thieves’ latin, but a 
genuine language, has been handed 
down from mother to child, and is still 
a living tongue—a fact which is not a 
little remarkable, because the lan- 
guage has no literature, and can only 
be perpetrated by tradition. The 
gipsies have no written characters. 
And yet it would be hard to find a 
gipsy who cannot speak the language, 
though few of them are willing to ac- 
knowledge it. 

The problem of the origin of this 
strange people has exercised learned 
brains ever since the civilized world 
became civilized enough to perceive 
that there was a mystery about their 
presence in the midst of Christendom. 
It seems to be pretty well agreed that 
they came into Europe from Hindostan; 
but why they came, and why they 
called themselves Ezyptians are mat- 
ters of dispute. Grellman in Ger- 
many, and Hoyland and Borrow in 
England have hitherto been the most 
esteemed authorities on the subject of 
gipsies; but we have now a new work, 
by Walter and James Simson, which 
promises to shove the older books aside. 
It is a rather outlandish production, 
but on that very account perhaps more 
appropriate to its subject. Mr. Walter 
having spent some seventeen years 
poking about gipsy encampments, 
peeping into their huts, studying their 
cookery, scraping up odds and ends of 
their language, learning how they 
picked pockets, told fortunes, robbed 
hen-roosts, stole horses, married their 
wives and divorced them, fought with 
each other, protected their friends, and 
pursued their enemies with unrclent- 
ing vengeance; having gathered up a 
great store of interesting anecdotes 
and historical notes, and got to know, 
in fine, more about the gipsies of 
Scotland than any other man, proba- 
bly, who ever lived—having done all 
this, Mr. Walter Simson died one day 
and left an ill-digested manuscript 
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book on his pet subject, which Mr. 
James Simson took up, annotated, en- 
larged, and published. Mr. Walter’s 
book, if it was not a model of literary 
neatness, was unpretentious, entertain- 
ing, and full of valuable information. 
Mr. James, however, must needs add 
to it, first an advertisement, then a pre- 
face, then an introduction, and lastly 
a long-drawn disquisition, all of which 
are tiresome to the last degree, and 
not worth a tenth of the space they 
fill. Besides, Mr. James Simson has 
a bad temper, and it is not pleasant to 
read his arguments, even when he 
argues against an imaginary adver- 
sary. He has a theory of his own 
about the origin of the gipsies, to 
which we do not purpose to commit 
ourselves ; but it is curious enough to 
be stated, so that our readers may 
judge of it for themselves. 

An intelligent gipsy once told Mr. 
Simson that his race sprang from a 
body of men—a cross between the 
Arabs and Egyptians—who left Egypt 
in the train of the Jews. Now we 
read in Exodus xii. 38, that “a mixed 
multitude went up also with them,” 
[?. e., with the Jews out of Egypt;] 
and from the fact stated in Numbers xi. 
4, that “the mixed multitude that was 
among them fell a lusting” for flesh, it 
would appear that these refugees had 
not amalgamated with the Jews, but 
only journeyed in company with them. 
Since this multitude were not children 
of the promise, and had no call from 
God to go out from among the Egyp- 
tians and journey to a land of peace 
and plenty, their condition in Egypt 
must have been a hard one, or they 
would not have entered upon a long 
and painful wandering to escape from 
it. No doubt, says Mr. Simson, they 
were slaves, like the Jews; probably 
descendants of the Hyksos, or “ Shep- 
herd Kings,” who possessed the land 
before its conquest by the Pharaohs ; 
perhaps descendants of these Hyksos 
by Egyptian women. God had prom- 
ised Canaan, however, only to the Is- 
raelites ; the “mixed multitudes” could 
have no share in the inheritance; so 
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they probably separated from the Jews 
in the wilderness, and wandered east- 
ward into Hindostan. Coming into 
that country from a long servitude, 
they would naturally have been timid 
of mixing with the native inhabitants, 
disposed to cling together for mutual 
protection, loose in their notions of 
right and wrong and the laws of prop- 
erty. Every man’s hand would have 
been against them, and they would 
have been no man’s friend. The law- 
less and migratory habits engendered 
«by their isolation would soon have be- 
come fixed and hereditary ; and so, to 
hasten to a conclusion, the mixed mul- 
titude of Egyptians would have grown 
to be, in the course of a few hundreds 
of generations, more or less, a race of 
horse-thieves and fortune-tellers. 

This theory accounts for the fact 
that the gipsies call themselves Egyp- 
tians, while their language and many 
other peculiarities are strongly redo- 
lent of Hindostan. It is true that no 
Egyptian words have been detected in 
their speech, while its resemblance to 
Hindostanee dialects is very strong; 
but then just think what an uncon- 
scionably long time it is since they 
came away from Egypt, and how easy 
it would have been for them, in the 
absence of an alphabet and a literature, 
to forget the language of captivity and 
acquire that of freedom. 

Why they came out of Hindostan 
into Europe, or why they waited to 
come until the fifteenth century, is 
purely matter of conjecture. But 
that Hindostan was their last abiding 
place before their appearance in Ger- 
many, about 1417, there is, for various 
reasons which we need not here enu- 
merate, no reasonable doubt. 

Of their history and character in 
continental Europe, Mr. Simson tells 
us but little, and that little is not new. 
We pass at once therefore to the por- 
tion of his book which is devoted to 
the Scottish gipsies ; and when we have 
read that, we shall have a pretty clear 
idea of the peculiarities of the race all 
over the world. 

It is not certain when they first ap- 
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peared in Great Britain; but they 
were in Scotland at least as early as 
1506 in which year they so far im- 
posed upon King James IV., that his 
majesty addressed a letter of commen- 
dation to the King of Denmark, in fa- 
yor of “* Anthonius Gawino, Earl of 
Little Egypt, and the other afflicted and 
lamentable tribe of his retinue,’ who, 
having been “pilgriming” by com- 
mand of the pope, over the Christian 
world, were now anxious to cross 
the ocean into Denmark. “ But,” con- 
cluded the Scottish monarch, with 
beautiful simplicity, “we believe that 
the fates, manners, and race of the 
wandering Egyptians are better known 
to thee than to us, because Egypt is 
nearer thy kingdom.” We see from 
this that the vagabonds still kept up 
the fiction of a penitential pilgrimage, 
though it must have seemed a long 
seven years’ wandering which, begin- 
ning about 1417, was not finished in 
1006. In 1540a still more remark- 
able document appears on record, being 
nothing less than a sort of league or 
treaty between James V.and his “loved 
John Faw, Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt,’ whereby the officers of the 
realm were commanded to assist the 
said John Faw “ ia execution of jus- 
tice upon his company and folk, con- 
form to the laws of Egypt, and in pun- 
ishing of all them that rebel against 
him.” But this state of things did not 
last long. James, as we all know, 
liked to go a masquerading now and 
then, in the character of “ the Gaber- 
lunzie Man,’* or “the Guid Man of 
Ballangiegh,” and on one occasion, 
while in this dignified disguise, he fell 
in with a gang of gipsies carousing in 
a cave, near Wemyss, in Fifeshire. 
His majesty heartily joined in the re- 
vels ; but before long a scuffle ensued, 
in the course of which one of the men 
“came crack over the royal head with 
a bottle.’ Nor was this indignity 
enough, for suspecting that the “ guid 
man” was a spy, the trampers treated 
him with the utmost harshness, and 
when they resumed their march com- 
* ¢.¢, “ Ragged beggar.” 
vou. mi. 45 
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pelled him to go along with them, 
loaded with their budgets and wallets, 
and leadinganass. The king passed 
several days in this disgusting captivi- 
ty, but at length found an opportunity 
tosend a boy with a written message 
to some of his nobles at Falkland. He 
was then rescued. Two of the gipsies 
he caused to be hanged at once; a 
third, who had treated him with some 
kindness, he let go free ; and he caused 
an edict to be published banishing the 
whole race from the kingdom under 
penalty of death. James died the next 
year, however, and the edict was never 
enforced; nor were subsequent laws, 
of equal severity, able either to get 
the gipsies out of the country or to 
check their wandering and thievish 
propensities. A great many of the 
race attached themselves, nominally as 
clansmen, to chieftains and noblemen, 
who were willing and able to afford 
them protection. But a great many 
were nevertheless hanged merely for 
being “ by habitand repute Egyptians.” 
So they got to look upon themselves as 
a persecuted race. They learned to 
deny their origin, to keep their lan- 
guage a secret, and to resent with all! 
the savage fierceness of their fiery na- 
tures, the slightest attempt on the pari 
of the “ gorgios,” (as they called the 
Europeans among whom they had cast 
their lot) to pry into the hidden mys- 
teries of gipsy life. 

In this country we know little 
about gipsies except what we have 
learned from novels, and from those 
curious books by Mr. Borrow, on the 
gipsies of Spain, in which fact and 
fiction are so strangely blended that 
it is difficult to tell them apart. The 
gipsy, to the average American mind, 
is a dark-featured woman in a red 
skirt, and with a shawl drawn over 
her head; who tells fortunes and 
steals little babies ; who lives in a tent 
and cooks her meals in the open air, 
with the aid of an iron pot suspended 
from two crossed sticks, And the pic- 
ture is not very far from the truth after 
all; for all the actions it paints, the 
gipsies have many a tume performed. 
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Child-stealing, however, they are not 
so much given to as we commonly 
suppose; for they have too many 
children of their own to indulge in 
such a costly luxury; nor do many of 
them profess palmistry, although the 
few who do lay claim to a knowledge 
of the mysterious art drive a thriving 
business in it. We purpose to collect 
from Mr. Simson’s book an account 
of the Scottish gipsies as he found 
them; but we ought to warn our read- 
ers that the author wrote many years 
ago, and that the progress of society 
in Scotland has made great changes 
in the condition of the tribe. If wan- 
dering gipsies, however, are not so nu- 
merous as they were, and if they do not 
practice their peculiar arts and customs 
so openly as they formerly did, they 
are very far from being extinct; 
and, according to Mr. James Simson, 
have merely carried unsuspected, 
into the bosom of orderly and respecta- 
ble society, the vagabond propensities, 
itching palms, savagery, wickedness, 
appetite for loathsome carcasses— 
nay, even that dark unwritten lan- 
guage, spoken by none but a gipsy 
of the true blood—which character- 


ized them in the days of Meg Merri- , 


lies or the Gaberlunzie man. 

The Scottish gipsies almost always 
traversed the country in bands of 
twenty, thirty, or more, though so 
many were seldom seen together on 
the road. While travelling they broke 
up into parties of twos and threes, 
having according to all appearance 
no connection with each other, and 
at night they used to meet in some 
spot previously agreed upon. It was 
not their general custom to sleep in 
tents. They preferred for their lodg- 
ings deserted kilns, or barns or out- 
houses. The usual way was for one of 
the women to precede them, if possible 
with a child in her arms, and coax from 
some tender-hearted farmer permis- 
sion to shelter herseif for the night in 
one of the farm buildings. When the 
family awoke in the morning they 
were pretty sure to find the one mis- 
erable vagraut surrounded by a gang 


of sturdy trampers, and some twenty 
or thirty asses tethered on the green, 
For twenty-four hours after their ar- 
rival they expected to receive food 
gratis from the family on whose land 
they halted. After that, no matter 
how long they remained, they provid- 
ed for themselves. The farmers gen- 
erally found it for their interest to 
treat the gipsies kindly, for these 
curious people never robbed their en- 
tertainers. A farmer’s wife whom 
Mr. Simson knew, on granting the 
customary privilege of lodging to one 
of the tribe, added by way of caution: 
“But ye must not steal anything 
from me then.” “ We'll no play ony 
tricks on you, mistress,” was the reply ; 
“but others will pay for that.” The 
men of the band seldom or never set 
foot within the door of the farm- 
house, but kept aloof from opserva- 
tion. They employed themselves in 
repairing broken china, and utensils of 
copper, brass, and pewter; and mak- 
ing horn spoons wool-cards, smooth- 
ing-irons, and sole-clouts for ploughs, 
which the women then disposed of. 
A good deal of their time was passed 
in athletic exercises. They were 
famous leapers and cudgel players, 
and despite their instinct of retirement 
they could rarely resist a temptation 
“to throw the hammer,” cast the put- 
ting-stone, or beat the farm laborers 
at quoits, golf, and other games. 
They were musicians, too, and their 
skill with the violin and the bagpipes 
often assured them a night’s lodging 
or a hearty welcome at fairs, wed- 
dings, and other country merry-mak- 
ings. Working in horn was their fa- 
vorite and most ancient occupation, 
and such was the care they bestowed 
upon it that one tribe could always 
distinguish the handiwork of another. 
Their devotion to the art of tinkering 
obtained for them the name of ‘Tink- 
lers, by which they are generally 
known in Scotland. They were also 
great horse-dealers, or, what in their 
case meant very nearly the same 
thing, horse-thieves. They were not 
scrupulous as to how they obtained 
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the animals, but they were rare hands 
at selling them to advantage, though 
when a customer trusted to their hon- 
or many of them would serve him 
with strict honesty. 

The women concerned themselves 
in domestic cares and in helping the 
men to sell the articles they had made. 
It was the women who managed all 
their intercourse with the farmers and 
other country people, and who did 
most of the begging. In this art 
they displayed an aptitude which par- 
took of the character of genius. They 
never closed a bargain without de- 
manding a present of victuals and 
drink, which they called “ boontith” ; 
and as they were ready enough to 
take by foul means what they could 
not get by fair, the closest-fisted house- 
wife in Scotland seldom resisted their 
importunities very long. The fortune- 
telling, of course, fell to the women. 

But petty larceny, after all, was 
their principal means of support. 
They -were expert pickpockets and 
daring riflers of hen-roosts. The 
bolder spirits rose to the dignity of 
highwaymen, coiners, and _ cattle 
thieves. The children were trained’ 
from infancy to thievish pursuits, and 
almost every gipsy encampment was a 
school of practice like that kept by 
Fagin the Jew, to which poor little 
Oliver Twist was introduced by the 
Artful Dodger. When legitimate 
business was dull, they picked each 
other’s pockets in a friendly way, just 
for the sake of keeping their hands in. 
Sometimes a pair of breeches was 
hung aloft by a string, and the chil- 
dren were required to abstract money 
from the pockets without moving the 
garments. If the young rascal suc- 
ceeded, he was praised and rewarded ; 
if he failed, he was beaten. Having 
passed through this stage of his pro- 
bation, the neophyte was admitted to 
a higher degree. A purse was laid 
down in an exposed part of the en- 
campment, in plain view of all the 
gang, and while the older members 
were busied in their daily pursuits, the 
children exercised all their ingenuity 
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and patience to carry off the purse 
without being perceived. The in- 
structor in this training-school was 
generally a woman. By the time he 
was ten years old, the gipsy boy was 
thought fit to be let loose upon the 
community, and became a member of 
an organized band of thieves. ‘The 
captains, whose dignity was usually 
hereditary, dressed well, carried them- 
selves gallantly, and could not be 
taken for what they really were, es- 
pecially as they never showed them- 
selves in the company of their men. 
The inferior thieves travelled to fairs, 
singly, or at most two together, and as 
fast as they collected their booty re- 
paired with it to the headquarters of 
their chief. This latter personage 
always had some ostensible business 
—such as that of a horse dealer—and 
it was easy for the gang to communi- 
cate with him under cover of a bar- 
gain, without arousing suspicion. For 
ripping pockets open they had a short 
steel blade attached to a piece of 
leather, like a sail-maker’s palm, and 
concealed under their sleeves ; or the 
women wore upon their forefingers 
large rings containing sharp steel in- 
struments which were made to dart 
forth by the pressure of a spring, 
when the hand was closed. Of the 
dexterity of these light-fingered gentry 
Mr. Simson tells the following story : 


“ A principal male gipsy, of a very respecta- 
ble appearance, whose name it is unnecessary 
to mention, happened, on a market day, to 
be drinking in a public house, with several 
farmers with whom he was well acquainted. 
The party observed from the window a coun- 
tryman purchase something at a stand in the 
market, and, after paying for it, thrust his 
purse into his watch-pocket, in the band of 
his breeches. One of the company remarked 
that it would be a very difficult matter to rob 
the cautious man of his purse, without being 
detected. The gipsy immediately offered to 
bet two bottles of wine that he would rob the 
man of his purse, in the open and public 
market, without being perceived by “him. 
The bet was taken, and the gipsy proceeded 
about the difficult and delicate business. 
Going up to the unsuspecting man, he re- 
quested as a particular favor, if he would 
ease the stock about his neck, which buckled 
behind—an article of dress at that time in 
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fashion. The countryman most readily 


agreed to oblige the stranger gentleman—as__ 


he supposed him to be. The gipsy, now 
stooping down, to allow his stock to be ad- 
justed, placed his head against the country- 
man’s stomach, and, pressing it forward a 
little, he reached down one hand, under the 
pretense of adjusting his shoe, while the 
other was employed in extracting the far- 
mer’3s purse. The purse was immediately 
brought into the company, and the cautious, 
unsuspecting countryman did not know of his 
loss, till he was sent for, and had his proper- 
ty returned to him.” 


At one time the gipsies had all 
Scotland divided into districts, 
which was assigned to a particular 
tribe, and wo to the Tinkler who at- 
tempted to plunder within the limits of 
any other territory than hisown! The 
chieftains issued tokens to the members 
of their respective hordes when they 
scattered themselves over the face of 
the country, and these tokens protected 
the bearers within their proper dis- 
tricts. A safe-guard from the Baillie 
family, who held a royal rank among 
the gipsies, was good all over Scot- 
land. 

Besides their common Scottish 
Christian and surnames, they had 
names in their own language, as well 
as various pseudonyms which they as- 
sumed from time to time in different 
parts ofthe country. When they were 
travelling they used to take new names 
every morning, and retain them till 
money was received in one way or 
another by every member of the com- 
pany, or at least until noon-tide ; for 
they considered it unlucky to set out 
out on a journey under their own 
names. 

They appear never to have at a loss 
for “the best of eating and drinking,” 
and might sometimes be seen seated at 
their dinner on the sward, and passing 
about their wine,.for all the world like 
gentlemen. Sir Walter Scott’s fa- 
ther was once forced to accept the hos- 
pitality of a party of gipsies carous- 
ing on a moor, and found them sup- 
plied with “all the varieties of game, 
poultry, pigs, and so forth.’ That 
mich and savory decoction known to 
the modern cuisine as potage dla Meg 
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Merrilies de Derneleugh, is a soup of 
gipsy invention, composed of many 
kinds of game and poultry boiled to- 
gether. Their style of cookery seems 
rather barbarous, but we - must admi: 
that it is admirably adapted to the 
wants of a rude and barbarous people, 
among whom ovens, spits, pots, and 
stew-pans are unknown and often un- 
attainable luxuries. To cook a fowl, 
they wind a strong rope of straw tightly 
around the body of the bird, just as it 
has been killed, with its feathers on 
and its entrails ‘untouched. It is then 
covered with hot peat ashes, anda 
slow fire is kept up around it till it is 
sufficiently done. When taken out, 
the half-burnt straw and feathers peel 
off like a shell, and those who have 
tasted the food thus prepared, say it is 
very palatable. One advantage the 
method certainly has: it affords a safe 
way of cooking a stolen fowl unper- 
ceived. Meat is roasted in a similar 
manner. The flesh is covered with a 
wrapping of rags, and then encased 
in well-wrought clay. Being now 
covered with hot ashes or turned before 
a fire, it stews in its own juices, which, 
being saved from escape by the clay, 
combine with the rags, Mr. Simson 
says, to form a thick sauce or gravy. 
A gipsy has a keen zest for this juicy 
dish ; but we doubt whether most peo- 
ple would devour it with a very good 
appetite. Their favorite viand of all, 
however, can certainly not be relished 
outside of the tribe. This is a kind 
of mutton called brary, being nothing 
less than the flesh of a sheep which 
has died of a certain disease. It has 
a sharp flavor which tickles their pa- 
lates amazingly. So fond of it are 
they, that Mr. Simson attributes the 
great number of gipsies in Tweed-dale 
partly to the abundance of sheep in 
that district, and the consequent plen- 
ty of braxy. “The flesh of a beast 
which God kills,” say the gipsies, 
“ must be better than that of one which 
man kills.” Nevertheless they are 
not loath, on occasion, to take the 
killing into their own hands, by stuff- 
ing wool down a sheep’s throat, so that 
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it may die as if by disease; and then 
they beg the carcass from the owner. 

As far as can be ascertained, the 
gipsies have no religious sentiments 
whatever, so that an old proverb runs: 
“The gipsy church was built of lard 
and the dogs ate it.” They have a 
word in their language for devil, but 
none for God. Of late years it has 
been common for them to have their 
children baptized, and sometimes they 
attend the service which seems to be 
most in repute in the place where they 
happen to be ; but this is only because 
they do not want to be known as gip- 
sie). They marry very young, seldom 
remaining single beyond the age of 
twenty. Their courtship used to be 
performed somewhat after the Tartar 
fashion, the most approved way of get- 
ting a wife being to steal one ; not that 
the girl was unwilling, but they seem- 
ed to have a natural propensity to 
carry their dishonest practices into all 
the relations of life. One Matthew 
Baillie, a celebrated chieftain of the 
tribe in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury used to say that the toughest bat- 
tle he ever fought (and he fought 
many) was when he stole his bride 
from her mother. The ceremonies of 
marriage are very curious, and also, 
we must add, very disgusting. The 
marital relation seems to have been 
on the whole pretty well respected, 
though there is an old reprobate named 
George Drummond, mentioned in Mr. 
Simson’s book, who used to travel 
about the country with a number of 
wives in his company, and chastise 
them with a cudgel, so that the blood 
followed every blow. Sometimes, af- 
ter he had knocked them senseless to 
the ground, he would call out to them, 
“What the deevil are ye fighting at— 
can yeno’ ’gree? I’m sure there’s no 
sae mony 0’ ye!” Divorces, however 
were very common, and were attended 
with great parade and many curious 
ceremonies. The act of separation 
took place over the body of a horse 
sacrificed for the occasion. The rites 
were performed if possible at noon, 
“when the sun was at his height.” A 
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priest for the nonce was chosen by lot, 
and the horse, which must be without 
blemish and in no manner of way lame, 
was then led forth. 


“The priest, with a long pole or staff in his 
hand,* walks round and round the animal 
several times ; repeating the names of all the 
persons in whose possession it has been, and 
extolling and expatiating on the rare quali- 
ties of so useful an animal. It is now let 
loose, and driven from their presence to do 
whatever it pleases. The horse, perfect and 
free, is put into the room of the woman who 
is to be divorced; and by its different move- 
ments is the degree of her guilt ascertained. 
Some of the gipsies now set off in pursuit of 
it, and endeavor to catch it. Ifit is wild and 
intractable, kicks, leaps dykes and ditches, 
scampers about and will not allow itself to 
be easily taken hold of, the crimes and guilt 
of the woman are looked upon as numerous 
and heinous. If the horse is tame and do- 
cile, when it is pursued, and suffers itself to 
be taken without much trouble, and without 
exhibiting many capers, the guilt of the 
woman is not considered so deep and aggra- 
vated; and it is then sacrificed in her stead. 
But if it is extremely wild and vicious, and 
cannot be taken without infinite trouble, her 
crimes are considered exceedingly wicked 
and atrocious; and my informant said in- 
stances occurred in which both horse and 
woman were sacrificed at the same time; the 
death of the horse, alone, being then con- 
sidered insufficient to atone for her excessive 
guilt. The individuals who catch the horse 
bring it before the priest. They repeat to 
him all the faults and tricks it had commit- 
ted; laying the whole of the crimes of which 
the woman is supposed to have been guilty 
to its charge; and upbraiding and scolding 
the dumb creature, in an angry manner, for 
its conduct. They bring, as it were, an accu- 
sation against it, and plead for its condemna- 
tion. When this part of the trial is finished, 
the priest takes a large knife and thrusts it 
into the heart of the horse ; and its blood is 
allowed to flow upon the ground till life is 
extinct. The dead animal is now stretched 
out upon the ground, The husband then 
takes his stand on one side of it, and the wife 
on the other ; and, holding each other by the 
hand, repeat certain appropriate sentences in 
the gipsy language. They then quit hold of 
each other, and walk three times round the 
body of the horse, contrariwise, passing and 
crossing each other, at certain points, as they 
proceed in opposite directions. At cer- 
tain parts of the animal, (the corners 


* It appears all the gipsies, male as well as female, 
who perform ceremonies for their tribe, carry long 
staffs. In the Institutes of Menu, page 23, it is writ- 
ten: “ The staff of a priest must be of such a length 
as to reach his hair; that of a soldier to reach his 
forehead ; and that of a merchant to reach the nose.” 
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of the horse, was the gipsy’s expression, ) 
such as the hind and fore feet, the shoulders 
and haunches, the head and tail, the parties 
halt, and face each other ; and again repeat sen- 
tences, in their own speech, at each time they 
halt. The two last stops they make, in their 
circuit round the sacrifice, are at the head 
and tail. At the head, they again face each 
other; and speak ; and lastly, at the tail, they 
again confront each other, utter some more 
gipsy expressions, shake hands, and finally 
part, the one going north, the other south, 
never again to be united in this life.* Im- 
mediately after the separation takes place, 
the woman receives a token, which is made 
of cast-iron, about an inch and a half square, 
with a mark upon it resembling the Roman 
character, T. After the marriage has been 
dissolved, and the woman dismissed from the 
sacrifice, the heart of the horse is taken out 
and roasted with fire, then sprinkled with 
vinegar, or brandy, and eaten by the husband 
and his friends then present ; the female not 
being allowed to join in this part of the cere- 
mony. The body of the horse, skin and 
every thing about it, except the heart, is 
buried on the spot; and years after the cere- 
mony has taken place, the husband and his 
friends visit the grave of the animal to see 
whether it has been disturbed. At these 
visits, they walk round about the grave, with 
much grief and mourning. 

“The husband may take another wife when- 
ever he pleases, but the female is never per- 
mitted to marry again.f The token, or rather 
bill of divorce, which she receives, must 
never be from abouther person. If she loses 
it, or attempts to pass herself off as a woman 
never before married, she becomes liable to 
the punishment of death. In the event of 
her breaking this law, a council of the chiefs 
is held upon her conduct, and her fate is de- 
cided by a majority of the members; and if 
she is to suffer death, her sentence must be 
confirmed by the king, or principal leader. 
The culprit is then tied to a stake, with an 
iron chain, and there cudgelled to death. 
The executioners do not extinguish life at 
one beating, but leave the unhappy woman 
for a little while, and return to her, and at 
Jast complete their work by despatching her 
on the spot. 

“T have been informed of an instance of a 
gipsy falling out with his wife, and, in the 
heat of his passion, shooting his own horse 
dead on the spot with his pistol, and forth- 


* That I might distinctly understand the gipsy, 
when he described the manner of crossing and wheel- 
ing round the corners of the horse, a common sitting- 
chair was placed on its side between us, which repre- 
sented the animal lying on the ground. 

+ Bright, on the Spanish gipsies, says : ‘‘ Widows 
never marry again, and are distinguished by mourn- 
ing-veils, and black shoes made like those of a man ; 
no slight mortification, in a country where the 
females are so remarkable for the beauty of their 
feet.” It is most likely that divorced female gip- 
sies are confounded here with widows.—Eb, 
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with performing the ceremony of divorce 
over the animal, without allowing himself a 
moment’s time for reflection on the subject, 
Some of the country-people observed the 
transaction, and were horrified at so extraor. 
dinary a proceeding. It was considered by 
them as merely a mad frolic of an enraged 
Tinkler. It took place many years ago, in a 
wild, sequestered spot between Galloway and 
Ayrshire.” 


The burial ceremonies of the tribes 
are not very fully described ; but we 
are told that the funeral is, or used to 
be, preceded by a wake, during which 
furious feasting and carousing went on 
for several days. In England, at one 
time, the gipsies burned their dead, 
and they still keep as close as they 
can to that ancient practice, by burn- 
ing the clothes and some of the other 
effects of the deceased. It is the cus- 
tom of some of them to bury the 
corpse with a paper cap on its head, 
and paper around its feet. All the 
rest of the body is bare except that 
upon the breast, opposite the heart, is 
placed a cockade of red and blue rib- 
bons. 


The country people stood in dread- 
ful awe of these savage hordes, and in 
many places the magistrates them- 
selves were afraid to punish them. 
Their honors did not disdain now and 
then to share a convivial bowl with the 
wandering Tinklers, and the man who 
sat to-day with his legs under the pro- 
vost’s mahogany, may have slept last 
night in a deserted lime-kiln, and 
dined yesterday off a “sharp ”-fla- 
vored joint of “braxy.” As we have 
said already, the farmers knew it was 
safer to be the friend of the gipsy 
than his enemy, for he was equally 
generous to those he liked, and vindic- 
tive toward those he hated. Mr. 
Simson tells many an anecdote of fa- 
vors shown by the tribe to their neigh- 
bors and favorites. A widow who had 
often given shelter to a chief named 
Charlie Graham, was in great distress 
for want of money to pay her rent. 
Charlie lent her the amount required, 
then stole it back again from the agent 
to whom it had been pad, and gave 
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the widow a full discharge for the sum 
che had borrowed of him. This same 
Graham was hanged at last, and when 
asked before his execution if he had 
ever performed any good action to re- 
commend him to the mercy of God, 
replied that he remembered none but 
tha incident we have just narrated. 
A dissolute old rogue of a gipsy, 
named Jamie Robertson, had been 
often befriended by a decent man 
named Robert or Robin Gray. One 
day a countryman passed him on the 
road, and as he trudged along was 
singing “ Auld Robin Gray,” which 
unfortunately Jamie had never heard 
before. The only Robin Gray he 
knew of was his kind-hearted friend, 
and he made no doubt the song was 
intended as an insult. When the un- 
conscious stranger came to the words 
“Auld Robin Gray wasa kind man 
to me,” the gipsy started to his feet 
with a volley of oaths, felled the poor 
man to the ground, and nearly killed 
him with repeated blows. “Auld 
Robin Gray was a kind man to him, 
indeed,” exclaimed Jamie in his 
wrath; “but it was not for him to 
make a song on Robin for that!” 
The gipsy chieftains often gave safe- 
guards to their particular friends,which 
never failed to protect them from rob- 
bery or violence at the hands of any 
of the gang. ‘These passports were 
generally knives, tobacco-boxes, or 
tings bearing some peculiar mark. 
To those who had ever injured them 
or their people, and to vagrants of 
another race who were found poach- 
ing on their allotted district, they were 
savagely vindictive. A man named 
Thomson, who had offended them by 
encroaching on one of their supposed 
privileges—that of gathering rags 
through the country, was roasted to 
death on his own fire. 

But the most terrible instances of 
gipsy ferocity were witnessed in their 
frequent battles among themselves 
—battles by the way, in which the 
women bore their full share of wounds 
and glory. It was in an engagement of 
this sort in the shire of Angus, where 
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the Tinklers fought with Highland 
dirks, that the celebrated gipsy Lizzic 
Brown met with the mishap which 
spoiled her once comely face, and ob- 
tained for her the sobriquet of “ Snip- 
py-’ When her nose was struck off 
by the sweep of a dirk, she clapped 
her hand to the wound, as if little had 
befallen her, and cried out in the heat 
of the scuffle to those nearest her: 
“But in the middle o’ the meantime, 
where is my nose?” In the spring of 
the year 1772 or 1773 an awful bat- 
tle was fought between two tribes at 
the bridge of Hawick : 


“On the one side, in this battile, was the 
celebrated Alexander Kennedy, a handsome 
and athletic man, and head of his tribe. Next 
to him, in consideration, was little Wull Ruth- 
ven, Kennedy’s father-in-law. This man was 
known all over the country by the extraor- 
dinary title of the Earl of Hell,* and, al- 
though he was above five feet ten inches in 
height, he got the appellation of Little Wull 
to distinguish him from Muckle William Ruth- 
ven, who was a man of uncommon stature 
and personal strength.t The earl’s son was 
also in the fray. These were the chief men 
in Kennedy’s band. Jean Ruthven, Ken- 
nedy’s wife, was also present, with a great 
number of inferior members of the clan, 
males as well as females, of all ages, down to 
mere children. The opposite band consisted 
of old Rob Tait, the chieftain of his horde, 
Jacob Tait, young Rob Tait, and three of old 
Rob Tait’s sons-in-law. These individuals, 
with Jean Gordon, old Tait’s wife, and a 
numerous train of youths of both sexes and 
various ages, composed the adherents of old 
Robert Tait. These adverse tribes were all 
closely connected with one another by the 
ties of blood. The Kennedys and Ruthvens 
were from the ancient burgh of Lochmaben. 

“The whole of the gipsies in the field, fe- 
males as well as males, were armed with 
bludgeons, excepting some of the Taits, who 
carried cutlasses and pieces of iron hoops 
notched and serrated on either side, like a 
saw, and fixed to the end of sticks. The bold- 
est of the tribe were in front of their respec- 


* This seems a favorite title among the Tinklers. 
One. of the name of Young, bears it at the present 
time, But the gipsies are no ‘singular in these ter- 
rible titles. In the late Burmese war, we find his 
Burmese majesty creating one of his generals “* King 
of Hell, Prince of Darkness.”"—See Constable's Mis- 
cellany. 

+ A friend, in writing me, says: “I still think I 
see him (Muckle Wull) bruising the charred peat 
over the flame of his furnace, with hands equal to 
two pair of hands of the modern day, while his with- 
ered and hairy shackle-bones were more like the 
postern joints of a sorrel cart-horse than anything 
else,” 
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tive bands, with their children and the other 
members of their clan in the rear, forming a 
long train behind them, In this order both 
parties boldly advanced, with their weapons 
uplifted above their heads. Both sides fought 
with extraordinary fury and obstinacy. Some- 
times the one band gave way, and sometimes 
the other; but both, again and again, re- 
turned to the combat with fresh ardor. Not 
a word was spoken during the struggle; noth- 
ing was heard but the rattling of the cudgels 
and the strokes of the cutlasses, After a 
long and doubtful contest, Jean Ruthven, big 
with child at the time, at last received, among 
many other blows, a dreadful wound with a 
cutlass. She was cut to the bone above and 
below the breast, particularly on one side. It 
was said the slashes were so large and deep 
that one of her breasts was nearly severed 
from her body, and that the motions of her 
lungs, while she breathed, were observed 
through the aperture between her ribs. But, 
notwithstanding her dreadful condition, she 
would neither quit the field nor yield, but 
continued to assist her husband as long as 
she was able. IIer father, the Earl of Hell, 
was also shockingly wounded ; the flesh being 
literally cut from the bone of one of his legs, 
and, in the words of my informant, ‘ hanging 
down over his ankles, like beefsteaks,’ The 
carl left the field to get his wounds dressed, 
but, observing his daughter, Kennedy’s wife, 
so dangerously wounded, he lost heart, and, 
with others of his party, fled, leaving Ken- 
nedy alone to defend himself against the 
whole of the clan of Tait. 

“ Having now ail the Taits, young and old, 
male and female, to contend with, Kennedy, 
like an experienced warrior, took advantage 
of the local situation of the place, Posting 
himself on the narrow bridge of Hawick, he 
defended himself in the defile, with his blud- 
geon, against the whole of his infuriated enc- 
mies. His handsome person, his undaunted 
bravery, his extraordinary dexterity in hand- 
ling his weapon, and his desperate situation, 
(for it was evident to all that the Taits 
thirsted for his blood and were determined to 
dispatch him on the spot,) excited a general 
and lively interest in his favor among the 
inhabitants of the town who were present and 
had witnessed the conflict with amazement 
and horror. In one dash to the front, and 
with one powerful sweep of his cudgel, he 
disarmed two of the Taits, and, cutting a 
third to the skull, felled him to the ground. 
He sometimes daringly advanced upon his 
assailants and drove the whole band before 
him pell-mell, When he broke one cudgel 
on his enemies, by his powerful arm, the 
town’s people were ready to hand him 
another. Still the vindictive Taits rallied 
and renewed the charge with unabated vigor, 
and every one present expected that Kennedy 
would fall a sacrifice to their desperate fury. 
A party of messengers and constables at last 
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arrived to his relief, when the Taits were al! 
apprehended and imprisoned, but as none of 
the gipsies were actually slain in the fray 
they were soon set at liberty.* i 

“Tn this battle, it was said that every gipsy 
except Alexander Kennedy, the brave chief, 
was severely wounded, and that the ground 
on which they fought was wet with blood, 
Jean Gordon, however, stole unobserved from 
her band, and, taking a circuitous road, came 
behind Kennedy and struck him on the head 
with her cudgel. What astonished the inhabi- 
tants of Hawick the most of all,was the fierce 
and stubborn disposition of the gipsy fe- 
males. It was remarked that, when they were 
mocked down senseless to the ground they 
rose again, with redoubled vigor and energy, 
to the combat, This unconquerable obstin- 
acy and courage of their females is held in 
high estimation by the tribe. I once heard 
a gipsy sing a song which celebrated one of 
their battles, and in it the brave and deter- 
mined manner in which the girls bore the 
blows of the cudgel over their heads was par- 
ticularly applauded. 

“ The battle at Hawick was not accisive to 
either party. The hostile bands a short time 
afterward came in contact in Ettrick Forest, 
at a place on the water of Teema called 
Deephope. They did not, however, engage 
here, but the females on both sides, at some 
distance from one another, with a stream be- 
tween them, scolded and cursed, and, clapping 
their hands, urged the males again to fight. 
The men, however, more cautious, only ob- 
served a sullen and gloomy silence at this 
meeting. Probably both parties, from experi- 
ence, were unwilling to renew the fight, being 
aware of the consequences which would fol- 
low should they again close in battle. The 
two clans then separated, each taking differ- 
ent roads, but both keeping possession of the 
disputed district. In the course of a few 
days, they again met in Eskdale moor, when 
a second desperate conflict ensued. The 
Taits were here completely routed and driven 


* This gipsy battle is alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, 
in a postscript to a letter to Captain Adam Ferguson, 
16th April, 1819, 

“By the by, old Kennedy, the tinker, swam for 
his life at Jedburgh, and was only, by the sophisti- 
cated and timed evidence of a seceding doctor, who 
differed from all his brethren, saved from a well- 
deserved gibbet. He goes to botanize for fourteen 
years. Pray tell this to the Duke, (of Buccleuch,) 
for he was an old soldier of the duke and the 
duke’s old soldier, Six of his brethren were, I am 
told, in the court, and kith and kin without end. 
I am sorry so many of the clan are left. The 
cause of the quarrel with the murdered man was 
an old feud between two gipsy clans, the Kennedys 
and Irvings, which, about forty years since gave 
rise to a desperate quarrel and battle at Hawick- 
green, in which the grandfather of both Kennedy 
and the man whom he murdered were engaged.”— 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. Alexander 
Kennedy was tried for murdering Irving at Yarrows- 
ford. 

[This gipsy fray at Hawick is known among the 
English gipsies as “the Battle of the Bridge.”’—Eb. 
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from the district, in which they had attempted 
to travel by force. 

“The country people were horrified at the 
sight of the wounded Tinklers after these 
sanguinary engagements, Several of them, 
lame and exhausted in consequence of the 
severity of their numerous wounds, were, by 
the assistance of their tribe, carried through 
the country on the backs of asses, so much 
were they cut up in their persons. Some of 
them, it was said, were slain outright, and 
never more heard of. Jean Ruthven, how- 
ever, who was so dreadfully slashed, recov- 
ered from her wounds, to the surprise of all 
who had seen her mangled body, which was 
sewed in different parts by her clan.” 


The Ruthvens mentioned in_ this 
extract belonged to a distinguished 
family among the gipsies. Their 
male head, in those days, was a man 
over six feet in height, who lived to 
the age of one hundred and fifteen. 
In his youth he wore a white wig, a 
ruffled shirt, a blue Scottish bonnet, 
scarlet breeches and waistcoat, a fine 
long blue coat, white stockings, and 
silver shoe-buckles. The male gip- 
sies at that time were often very 
handsomely dressed, and so too were 
the women. <A favorite color with 
them was green. Mary Yorkston, or 
Yowston, the wife of the same Mat- 
thew Baillie, whose rough manner of 
courting we mentioned just now, went 
under the appellation of “my lady,” 
and “ the duchess,” and bore the title 
of queen among her tribe. Her 
appearance on the road, when she 
was pretty well advanced in life, is 
thus described: She was full six feet 
in height, of a stout figure, with harsh, 
strongly-marked features, and alto- 
gether very imposing in her manner. 
She wore a large black beaver hat 
tied down over her ears with a hand- 
kerchief; a short dark blue cloak, of 
Spanish cut; petticoats of dark blue 
camlet, barely reaching to her calves ; 
dark blue worsted stockings, flowered 
and ornamented at the ankles with 
scarlet thread; and silver shoe- 
buckles. Sometimes instead of this 
garb she wore a green gown trimmed 
with red ribbons. All her garments 
were of excellent, substantial quality, 
and there was never a rag or rent to 
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be seen about her person. [ier outer 
petticoat was folded up round her 
haunches for a lap, with a large 
pocket dangling at each side; and 
below her cloak she carried, between 
her shoulders, a small pack containing 
her valuables. She bore a large 
clasp-knife, with a long, broad blade, 
like a dagger, and in her hand was a 
pole or pike-staff that reached a foot 
above her head. The male branches 
of the royal gipsy family of the Bail- 
lies, a hundred years ago, used to 
traverse Scotland on the best horses 
to be found in the country, booted and 
spurred, and clad in the finest scarlet 
and green, with ruffles at their wrists 
and breasts. They wore cocked hats 
on their heads, pistols at their belts, 
and broad-swords by their sides ; and 
at their horses’ heels followed grey- 
hounds and other dogs of the chase. 
They assumed the manners and char- 
acters of gentlemen with wonderful 
art and propriety. The women at- 
tended fairs in the attire of ladies, 
sitting their ponies with all the grace 
and dignity of high-bred women. 
Two chieftains of inferior degree to 
the Baillies were Alexander McDon- 
ald and James Jamieson, brothers-in- 
law, remarkable for their fine personal 
appearance and almost incredible 
bodily strength. They were often at- 
tired in the most elegant and fashion- 
able manner, and McDonald frequent- 
ly changed his dress three or four 
times in one market-day. Now he 
would appear in the best of tartan, 
as a Highland gentleman in full cos- 
tume. Again he might be seen on 
horseback, with boots, spurs, and 
ruffles, like a body of no little import- 
ance. And not infrequently he wan- 
dered through the fair in his own 
proper garb, as a travelling Tinkler. 
He had a piebald horse which he had 
trained to help him in his depreda- 
tions. At a certain signal it would 
crouch to the ground like a hare, and 
so conceal itself and its rider in a 
ditch or a hollow, or behind a hedge. 
There was a gaHant gipsy in the 
seventeenth century named John Faa, 
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who, if tradition is to be trusted, won 
the heart of a fair countess of Cassilis, 
so that she absconded with him. 
Many years later there was an exten- 
sive mercantile house at Dunbar, the 
heads of which, named Fall, were 
descendants of this same gay deceiver. 
One of the Misses Fall married Sir 
John Anstruther, of Elie, baronet, but 
her prejudiced Scottish neighbors 
could not forget that she carried 
Tinkler blood in her veins, and poor 
“Jenny Faa,” as they persisted in 
calling her, was exposed to many an 
insult. Sir John was once a candi- 
date for election to Parliament, and 
whenever Lady Jenny entered the 
burghs during the canvass, the streets 
resounded with the old song of “ John- 
ny Faa, the gipsy laddie,” which re- 
counts how— 
“The gipsies came to my Lord Cassilis’ yett, 
And oh! but they sang bonnie ; 


They sang sae sweet, and sae complete, 
That down came our fair ladie,’ 


It was not all a romance of love, 
and fine dresses, and free ranging up 


and down the realm, this life of the 
gipsies. Magistrates were found 
pretty often, not only to punish their 
repeated crimes of robbery and mur- 
der, but even to put in force the old 
savage law against “such as were by 
habit and repute Egyptians”—name- 
ly, that “their ears be nailed to the 
tron or other tree, and cut off.” It is 
an odd fact that in this act were de- 
nounced not only gipsies, but “ such 
as make themselves fools,” strolling 
bards, and “ vagabond scholars of the 
universities of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, not licensed by the 
rector and dean of faculty to ask 
alms.” There was an old John 
Young, an uncle of the Charlie Gra- 
ham before mentioned, who had seven 

sons, and when asked where they 
were, he used to say, “ They are all 
hanged.” It was a pretty family 
record, but a just one. Peter, one of 
the seven, was captain of a band of 
thieves whose exploits were long re- 
membered in the north of Scotland. 
He was several times taken and sen- 
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tenced to the gallows, but managed to 
escape. Once being recaptured at a 
distance from the jail out of which he 
had broken, the authorities were about 
to hang him on the spot, when some 
one in the crowd cried out, “ Peter, 
deny you are the man ;” whereupon 
he insisted that his name was John 
Anderson. Strange as it may appear, 
he managed to get off by this device, 
as there was no one present who 
could or would identify him. 
Alexander Brown, a dashing fellow, 
but a dreadful rascal, and one of the 
principal members of Charlie Graham’s 
band, after repeated escapes, was 
hanged at last at Edinburgh, together 
with his brother-in-law, Wilson. Mar- 
tha Brown, the mother of one of the 
prisoners, and mother-in-law of the 
other, was apprehended in the act of 
stealing a pair of sheets, while attend- 
ing their execution. When Charlie 
Graham was hanged, it was reported 
that the surgeons meant to disinter his 
body and dissect it. ‘To prevent this 
his wife or sweetheart filled the coffin 
with hot lime, and then sat on the 
grave, in a state of beastly intoxica- 
tion, until the corpse was destroyed. 


The last part of the volume before 
us, namely, the editor’s disquisition, 
we approach in fear and trembling. 
Old Mr. Walter Simson seems to 
have been a good sort of a gentleman, 
for whom we cannot help feeling a 
kindness, even though he did not write 
quite as well as Addison ; but this Mr. 
James Simson, editor, is a terrible fel- 
low. He assures us that all creation 
is full of unsuspected gipsies, who 
have crept into every circle of society, 
insidiously intruded themselves into 
the most respectable trades and pro- 
fessions; and contaminated the best 
blood in Christendom. No matter 
where we live now, or where our an- 
cestors came from; it is quite possible— 
we are not sure that Mr. James does 
not consider it almost as guod as cer- 
tain—that we may all of us have some 
of that dark blood in our veins. Our 
great-grandfathers may have been 
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hanged for horse-stealing, and our 
grand-mothers, horrible thought! may 
have eaten “ braxy.” 

England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, France, Spain, Germany, and 
Italy, all have contributed their quotas 
to the gipsy population of the world, 
and even America itself is infested 
with descendants of the ‘vagabond 
tinklers of the last century. It is 
only about a fortnight since the news- 
papers told us of the arrival of a band 
of wandering “ Egyptians” at Liver- 
pool, on their way to the United States, 
fugitives from the advancing civiliza- 
tion of Scotland, to the new settle- 
ments and free woods and plains of the 
great west. Now and then, though 
not very often, gipsy encampments of 
the old orthodox kind are seen in this 
country, and there have been tented 
gipsies near Baltimore, says Mr. 


Simson, for the last seventy years. 
He adds that a colony of them has ex- 
isted in New England for a hundred 
years, and “has always been looked 


upon with a singular feeling of dis- 
trust and mystery by the inhabitants, 
who are the descendants of the early 
emigrants, and who did not suspect 
their origin tilllately. . . . They 
follow pretty much the employments 
and mode of life of the same class in 
Europe; the most striking feature 
being, that the bulk of them leave the 
homestead for a length of time, scat- 
ter in different directions, and re-unite 
periodically at their quarters, which 
are left in charge of some of the 
feeble members of the band.” Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland contain a great 
many Hungarian and German: gip- 
sies, who leave their farms to the care 
of hired hands during the summer, 
and proceed South with their tents. 
“In the State of Pensylvania, there is a 
settlement of them, on the J—— river, a lit- 
tle way above H. , where they have saw- 
mills, About the Alleghany mountains, 
there are many of the tribe, following some- 
what the original ways of the race. In the 
United States generally there are many gipsy 
peddlers, British as well as continental. 
There are a good many gipsies in New-York, 
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English, Irish, and continental, some of whom 
keep tin, crockery, and basket stores; but 
these are all mixed gipsies, and many of 
them of fair complexion. The tin-ware 
which they make is generally of a plain, 
coarse kind; so much so, that a gipsy tin 
store is easily known. They frequently ex- 
hibit their tin-ware and baskets on the 
streets, and carry them about the city. Al- 
most all, if not all, of those itinerant cutlers 
and tinklers, to be met with in New-York, 
and other American cities are gipsies, princi- 
pally German, Hungarian, and French. 
There are a good many gipsy musicians in 
America. ‘What!’ said I to an English 
gipsy, ‘those organ-grinders! ‘ Nothing 
80 low as that. Gipsies don’t grind their 
music, sir; they make it.’ But I found in 
his house, when occupied by other gipsies, 
a hurdy-gurdy and tambourine ; so that gip- 
sies sometimes grind music, as well as make 
it. Iknow of a Hungarian gipsy who isa 
leader of a negro musical band, in the city 
of New-York; his brother drives one of the 
avenue cars, There are a number of gipsy 
musicians in Baltimore, who play at partics, 
and on other occasions. Some of the for- 
tune-telling gipsy women about New-York 
will make as much as forty dollars a week in 
that line of business. They generally live a 
little way out of the city, into which they 
ride in the morning to their places of busi- 
ness. I know of one, who resides in New- 
Jersey, opposite New-York, and who has a 
place in the city, to which ladies, that is, fe- 
meles of the highest classes, address their 
cards, for her to call upon them.” 


We forbear quoting more about the 
American gipsies: the information be- 
comes fearfully suggestive, and it is 
all the more terrifying because these 
people never acknowledge their de- 
scent, and however sharply we may 
suspect them, we have no way of 
bringing the offence home to them. 
The friend who shakes our hand to- 
day may be the grandson of a vaga- 
bond who camped on our grandfather’s 
farm, stole our grandmother’s eggs and 
poultry, and picked our great-uncle’s 
pocket. The ancestor of that beauti- 
ful girl we danced with at the last ball 
may have had his ears nailed to the 
tree and then cut off, and the gentle- 
man who asks us to dinner to-morrow, 
may purpose entertaining us with 
“sharp”-flavored mutton and a savory 
stew of beef-juice and old rags. 
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Tmery Years or Army Lire ON THE 
Borper. Comprising descriptions of 
the Indian Nomads of the Plains; ex- 
plorations of new territory; a trip 
across the Rocky Mountains in the 
winter; descriptions of the habits of 
different animals found in the West, 
and the methods of hunting them; 
with incidents in the life of different 
fronticr men, etc., etc. By Colonel R. 
B. Marcy, U. S. A., author of “The 
Prairie Traveller.” With numcrous il- 
lustrations, New-York: Wlarper & 
Brothers, 1866. 


Colonel Marcy, as appears from the 
title of his book, has passed the greater 
portion of his life among the trappers 
and Indians of the frontier. His descrip- 
tions are consequently authentic, and 
his lively, picturesque style makes them 
also extremely interesting and agreeable. 
When we add to this the pleasant accom- 


paniment of fine typographical execution 
and numerous spirited illustrations, we 
have said enough to recommend the book 
to the lovers of information combined 
with entertainment, and will leave the 
following specimen to speak for the whole 
work 


THE COLORADO CANon. 


I refer to that portion of the Colorado, ex- 
tending from near the confluence of Grand 
and Green rivers, which is known as the “ Big 
Cafion of the Colorado.” This cafion is without 
doubt one of the most stupendous freaks of 
nature that can be found upon the face of 
the earth. It appears that by some great 
paroxysmal, convulsive throe in the myste- 
rious eccnomy of the wise laws of nature, an 
elevated chain of mountains has been reft 
asunder, as if to admit a passage for the river 
along the level of the grade at the base. 
The walls of this majestic defile, so far as 
they have been seen, are nearly perpendicu- 
lar; and although we have no exact data 
upon which to base a positive calculation of 
their altitude, yet our information is amply 
sufficient to warrant the assertion that it far 
exceeds anything of the kind elsewhere 
known. 

The first published account of this remark- 
able defile was contained in #he works of 
Castenada, giving a description of the expe- 
dition of Don Francisco Vasquez de Coronado 


in search of the “seven cities of Cibola” —in 
1540-1, 

He went from the city of Mexico to Sono- 
ra, and from thence penetrated to Cibola; 
and while there despatched an auxiliary ex- 
pedition, under the command of Don Garcia 
Lopez de Cardenas, to explore a river which 
emptied into the Gulf of California, called 
“ Rio del Tison,” and which, of course, was 
the Rio Colorado. 

On reaching the vicinity of the river, he 
found a race of natives, of very great stature, 
who lived in subterranean tenements covered 
with straw or grass, He says, when these 
Indians travelled in very cold weather, they 
carried in their hands a firebrand, with 
which they kept themselves warm, 

Captain Sitgreaves, who in 1852 met the 
Mohave Indians on the Colorado river, says 
“they are over six feet tall ;” and Mr. R. H. 
Kern, a very intelligent and reliable gentle- 
man, who was attached to the same expedi- 
tion, and visited the lower part of the great 
cafion of the Colorado, says: “The same 
manners and customs (as those described by 
Castenada) are peculiar to all the different 
tribes inhabiting the valley of the Colorado, 
even to the use of the brand for warming 
the body. These Indians, as a mass, are the 
largest and best-formed men I ever saw, their 
average height being an inch over six feet.” 

The Spanish explorer says he travelled for 
several days along the crest of the lofty 
bluff bordering the cafion, which he esti- 
mated to be three leagues high, and he 
found no place where he could pass down to 
the water from the summit. He once made 
the attempt at a place where but few obsta- 
cles seemed to interfere with the descent, 
and started three of his most active men. 
They were gone the greater part of the day, 
and on their return informed him that they 
had only succeeded in reaching a rock about 
one third the distance down. This rock, he 
says, appeared from the top of the caiion 
about six feet high, but they informed him 
that it was as high as the spire of the cathe- 
dral at Seville in Spain. 

The river itself looked, from the summit 
of the cafion, to be something like a fathom 
in width, but the Indians assured him it was 
half a league wide. 

Antoine Lereux, one of the most reliable 
and best informed guides in New Mexico, 
told me in 1858, that he had once been 
at a point of this cafion where he estimated 
the walls to be three miles high. 

Mr. Kern says, in speaking of the Colora- 
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do: “No other river in North America passes 
through a cafion equal in depth to the one 
alluded to. The description (Castenada’s) is 
made out with rare truth and force. We 
had a view of it from the San Francisco 
mountain, N. M., and, judging from our own 
elevation, and the character of the interven- 
ing country, I have no doubt the walls are at 
least five thousand feet in height.” 

The mountaineers in Utah told me that a 
party of trappers many years since built a 
large row-boat, and made the attempt to de- 
scend the river through the defile of the 
cafion, but were never heard from afterward. 
They probably dashed their boat in pieces, 
and were lost by being precipitated over 
sunken rocks or elevated falls. 

In 185- Lieutenant Ives of the United 
States Engineers, was ordered to penetrate 
the cafion with a steamer of light draught. 
He ascended the river from the gulf as high 
as a little above the mouth of the gorge, but 
there encountered rapids and other obstacles 
of so serious a character that he was forced 
to turn back and abandon the enterprise, and 
no other efforts have since been made under 
government auspices to explore it. 

A thorough examination of this cajion 
might, in my opinion, be made.by taking 
small row-boats and ascending the river from 
the debouche of the gorge at a low stage of 
water. In this way there would be no dan- 
ger of being carried over dangerous rapids 
or falls, and the boats could be carried round 
difficult passages. Such an explorationcould 
not, in my judgment, prove otherwise than 
intensely interesting, as the scenery here 
must surpass in grandeur any other in the 
universe. 

Wherever we find rivers flowing through 
similar formations elsewhere, as at the 
‘*‘dalles” of the Columbia and Wisconsin 
rivers, and in the great cafions of Red and 
Canadian rivers, although the escarpments at 
those places have nothing like the altitude 
of those upon the Colorado, yet the long con- 
tinued erosive action of the water upon the 
rock, has produced the most novel and inter- 
esting combinations of beautiful pictures. 
Imagine, then, what must be the effect of a 
large stream like the Colorado, traversing 
for two hundred milesa defile with the per- 
pendicular walls towering five thousand feet 
above the bed of the river. It is impossible 
that it should not contribute largely toward 
the formation of scenery surpassing in sub- 
limity and picturesque character any other in 
the world. Our landscape painters would 
here find rare subjects for their study, and I 
venture to hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when some of the most enterprising of 
them may beinduced to penetrate this new 
field of art in our only remaining unexplored 
territory. I am confident they would be 
abundantly rewarded for their trouble and 
exposure, and would find subjects for the 
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exercise of genius, the sublimity of which the 
most vivid imaginations of the old masters 
never dreamed of. 

A consideration, however, of vastly greater 
financial and national importance than those 
alluded to above, which might and probably 
would result from a thorough exploration of 
this part of the river, is the development of 
its mineral wealth, 

In 1849 I met in Santa Fé that enterpris- 
ing pioneer, Mr, F. X. Aubrey, who had just 
returned from California, and en route had 
crossed the Colorado near the outlet of the 
Big Cafion, where he met some Indians, 
with whom, as he informed me, he exchanged 
leaden for golden rifle-balls, and these In- 
dians did not appear to have theslightest ap- 
preciation of the relative value of the two 
metals. 

That gold and silver abound in that region 
is fully established, as those metals have been 
found in many localities both east and west 
of the Colorado. Is it not therefore proba- 
ble that the walls of this gigantic crevice will 
exhibit many rich deposits? Companies are 
formed almost daily, and large amounts of 
money and labor expended in sinking shafts 
of one, two, and three hundred feet with the 
confident expectation of finding mineral de- 
posits ; but here nature has opened and ex- 
posed to view a continuous shaft two hun- 
dred miles in length, and five thousand feet 
in depth. In the one case we have a small 
shaft blasted out at great expense by manual 
labor, showing a surface of about thirty-six 
hundred feet, while here nature gratuitously 
exhibits ten thousand millions of feet, ex- 
tending into the very bowels of the earth. 

Is it, then, at all without the scope of ra- 
tional conjecture to predict that such an im- 
mense development of the interior strata 
of theearth—such a huge gulch, if I may 
be allowed the expression, extending so 
great a distance through the heart of a coun- 
try as rich as this in the precious metals, 
may yet prove to be the E/ Dorado which 
the early Spanish explorers so long and so 
fruitlessly sought for; and who knows but 
that the government might here find a source 
of revenue sufficient to liquidate our national 
debt ? 

Regarding the exploration of this river as 
highly important in a national aspect, I in 
1853 submitted a paper upon the subject to 
the War Department, setting forth my views 
somewhat in detail, and offering my services 
to perform the work; but there was then no 
appropriation which could be applied to that 
object, and the Secretary of War for this 
reason declined ordering it. 


Curistine; a Trovsapour’s Sone, and 


other Poems. By George H. Miles. 
New York: Lawrence Kehoe. 1866. 


Mr. Miles’s poem, “Christine,” has 
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been already before our readers, in the 
pages of the Carnotic Wortp, and we 
are sure that its appearance in book form 
will be welcomed by all who have perused 
its beautiful verses. 

It is the work of an artist, and as 
such, one likes to have it, as it were, 
completely under view, and not scattered 
in fragments amidst other productions 
which intrude upon our vision, and in- 
terrupt its continuity. 

Mr. Miles has given us a poem of no 
ordinary merit. Powerfully dramatic, it 
not only paints the scenes of the story 
in strong, vivid colors, but brings the 
actors into a living reality as they pass 
before us. Few writers of our day pos- 
sess much dramatic power, and this ac- 
counts for their short-lived fame. Ile 
who would write for fame must give us 
pictures of real life, and not pure reflec- 
tive sentiment. 

Poetry and its more subtle-tongued 
sister, music, are as much nobler and 
worthier of immortality than are paint- 
ing or sculpture, as the reality is supe- 
rior tothe image. Poetry and music are 
the true clothed in the beautiful, whilst 
painting and sculpture can only give us 
beautiful yet lifeless images of the 
true. The Psalms of David remain, but 


the Temple of Solomon and all its glory 


is departed. Poetry, the purest form of 
language, is also the best expression of 
divine, living and eternal truth, in so far 
as humanity can express it. Being the 
expression of absolute truth, poetry and 
music are the truly immortal arts which 
will live in heaven. No one ever yet 
imagined that the blessed, in presence of 
the Unveiled Truth, will express their 
beatitude in painted or sculptured im- 
ages; but the revealed vision of the in- 
spired poet, who drew his inspiration at 
the Source of truth, upon whose bosom 
he leaned, telling us of the saints, “ harp- 
ing upon their harps of gold,’ and 
“singing the song of the Lamb,” finds a 
responsive assent in all our minds. 
Caught up into the embrace of the infi- 
nitely true, and the infinitely beautiful, 
they must necessarily give expression to 
that upon which the soul lives, and with 
which it is wholly enlightened. 

There, too, they must possess a guasi 
creative power of expression of the true, 
(in so far as they are thus endowed by 
virtue of their union with God, who is 
pure act, through the Word made Flesh, ) 
just as we possess it here in germ by the 
dramatic form, whieh actualizes to us the 
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otherwise abstract truth expressed. 
Hence the superiority of the dramatic, 
in which of course we include the de- 
scriptive, over the sentimental. Mr. 
Miles possesses this genius in no mean 
degree, as he has already shown in his 
“Mahomet.” The poem before us 
abounds in dramatic passages of rare 
beauty. Let our readers turn to the 
third song, and read the flight of Chris- 
tine. They will find it to be a descrip- 
tion unsurpassed in the English lan- 
guage. The death of “ faithful Kaliph,” 
and the knight’s tender plaint over his 
“gallant grey,” forgetful of even his 
rescued spouse, introduced to us in the 
flush of victory over the demon foe, just 
when our stronger passions are wrought 
up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, is 
one of those sudden and thrilling transi- 
tions from the sublime to the pathetic 
which may crown Mr. Miles as a master 
of the poet’s pen. 

‘Raphael Sanzio” dying, the first of 
the additional poems, possesses much of 
the merit we have signalized, but its vers- 
ification and wording are too harsh for 
the subject. It is not the death of him 
whom we have known as Raphael. It 
reads as though told by one who was 
forced to admire, yet did not love, the 
great artist. There is a charming little 
poem, entitled, ‘Said the Rose,” which 
is worth all the minor poems put toge- 
ther, if poetry can be valued against 
poetry. We may say, at least, that it 
alone is worth many times the price of 
the whole volume ; and our readers, who 
may have already enjoyed the perusal of 
“ Christine” in our pages, will not fail to 
thank us for this hint to purchase the 
complete volume. 

Mr. Kehoe, the publisher, is giving us 
some creditable books, as the “‘ Life and 
Sermons of Father Baker,” the ‘ May 
Carols of Aubrey de Vere,” and “ The 
Works of Archbishop Hughes,” bear 
testimony. The present one is got up in 
a superior manner, both in type, paper, 
and binding, and is a@ worthy dress for 
author’s work. 


History or ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL oF 
Wotsey To tae Deatu or Evizaseti. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, pp. 474, 495. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Mr. Froude’s thorough-going Protest- 
antism is by this time too familiar to our 
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readers for them to expect a very lively 
satisfaction in reading the story of the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Mary which 
he has given’in these volumes. We 
have neither the space nor the inclina- 
tion to follow him in his review of those 
melancholy times. We prefer to accord 
a hearty recognition to the undoubted 
merits of his work; his graphic and 
picturesque style; his artistic eye for 
effect; his excellent judgment in the 
examination of old-time witnesses ; and 
the rare self-control which in the midst 
of his abundance of hitherto unused 
material has saved him from encumber- 
ing his pages and overloading his narra- 
tive with facts and illustrations of only 
minor interest. He gives us sometimes 
little bits of truth where we had least 
reason to look for them. Cordiaily as 
he detests Mary the queen, he is tender- 
er than most historians of his ultra sort 
to Mary the woman. “From the pas- 
sions which in general tempt sovereigns 
into crime,” he says, ‘‘she was entirely 
free; to the time of her accession she 
had lived a blameless, and in many re- 
spects a noble life; and few men or 
women have lived less capable of doing 
knowingly a wrong thing. Philip’s con- 
duct, which could not extinguish her 
passion for him, and the collapse of the 
inflated imaginations which had sur- 
rounded her supposed pregnancy, it can 
hardly be doubted, affected her sanity. 
Those forlorn hours when she would sit 
on the ground with her knees drawn to 
her face; those restless days and nights 
when, like a ghost, she would wander 
about the palace galleries, rousing her- 
self only to write tear-blotted letters to 
her husband; those bursts of fury over 
the libels dropped in her way; or the 
marchings in procession behind the Host 
in the London streets [!]—these are all 
symptoms of hysterical derangement, 
and leave little room, as we think of 
her, for other feelings than pity.” The 
persecution for which her reign is re- 
membered was partly the result, Mr. 
Froude thinks, of ‘the too natural ten- 
dency of an oppressed party to abuse 
suddenly recovered power.” Moreover, 
‘the rebellions and massacres, the poli- 
tical scandals, the universal suffering 
throughout the country during Edward’s 
minority, had created a general bitter- 
ness in all classes against the Reform- 
ers; the Catholics could appeal with 
justice to the apparent consequences of 
heretical opinions; and when thé Re- 
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forming preachers themselves denounced 
so loudly the irreligion which had at- 
tended their success, there was little 
wonder that the world took them at 
their word, and was ready to permit the 
use of strong suppressive measures to 
keep down the unruly tendencies of un- 
controlled fanatics.” 

Mr. Froude’s history will be complet- 
ed in two more volumes. 


A Generat History or tae Carnoric 
Cuurcu: from the Commencement of 
the Christian Era until the Present 
Time. By M. Abbé J. E. Darras. Vol. 
IIf. P. O'Shea, New-York. 

The period comprised by the third 
volume of this admirable history extends 
from the pontificate of Sylvester I. 
A.D. 1000 to that of Julius IL a.p. 
1513. To our mind the terrible struggle 
which the church sustained during those 
four eventful centuries is more wonder- 
ful than her deadly strife in the days of 
Roman persecution and martyrdom, The 
church is a divine-human institution ; 
and inasmuch as it is human, it must 
suffer from human infirmity, but the 
Spirit of God abideth for ever in it, pre- 
serving the truth amidst heresies, the 
purity of the Christian law amidst moral 
degradation, and at last crowning His 
spouse with new glories for her patiently 
borne sufferings. 

On every page of the church’s history, 
and on none more clearly than that 
which records her life from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century, is that promise 
written, ‘“* And the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” We again add our 
cordial commendation of the work of M. 
Darras, and hope its publication will 
prove to the enterprising publisher as 
successful as it is opportune. 


Tue AmertcAN AnnuAL CycLoPapIA 
AND Recister or Current Events or 
THe Year 1865. Vol. V. New-York: 
D. Appleton. 1867. 

This is a valuable compendium of in- 
formation respecting the current events 
of the year. It is particularly complete 
as regards American politics and the 
literagure of the English language. On 
other topics it is more general and super- 
ficial, especially so in its history of the 
progress of science. For instance, there 
is no record whatever of the history of 
geology during the year. The great de- 
fect of the Cyclopzedia, as a whole, is an 
unnecessary minuteness in regard to 
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persons and things of our own time and 
country which have no real and perma- 
nent interest, and a corresponding lack 
of minuteness in regard to matters of 
other times and countries which are 
really important. It would be a good 
idea for the publishers to invite all the 
scholars in the country to send in a list 
of titles of articles whose absence they 
have noticed in consulting the work for 
information, and from these to prepare a 
supplementary volume. In regard to all 
questions relating to the Catholic Church, 
the Cyclopzedia is remarkable through- 
out for its fairness and impartiality—a 
merit which is to be ascribed in great 
measure to its learned and genial editor, 
Mr. Ripley. 


Avuyt Honor's Keersaxe. A Chapter 
from Life. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. 

Ten Srorres rrom tue Frenca or Bat- 
LEYDIER. Translated by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 

Tue Exitez or ''apMor, AND OTHER 'T'ALEs. 
Translated by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 

Taes AND Stories. Translated from the 
French of Viscount Walsh. By Mrs. 
J. Sadlier. 

VALERIA, OR THE First CaristIANs, AND 
oTneR Stories. ‘Translated from the 
French of Balleydier and Madame Bow- 
don. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. 

Tne Biicutep FLower, AND OTHER TALES. 
Translated from the French of Balley- 
dier. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. 

Srories oN THE Beatirupes. By Agnes 
M. Stewart, authoress of “Stories on 
the Virtues,” ete. New-York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1866. 


A Fartner’s TALes or THE Frencu Revo- 
LuTIon. First Series. By the author 
of ‘*Confessors of Connaught.” 

Ratpo Berrien, AND OTHER TALES OF THE 
Frexcn Revo.ution. Second Series. 
By the author of ‘Grace Morton,” 
“Philip Hartly,” ete. 

CHARLES AND Frepericr, or A Moruer’s 
Prayer, AND Rosr Biancu, or TWevrrn 
Nient 1 Brittany. 

Tne Beavrorts. <A Story of the Alle- 
ghanies. By Cora Berkley. 

Smver Granee. A Catnoric TALE, AND 
Paiuurine, A TALE oF THE MIDDLE 
Acrs. Compiled by the author of 
“Grace Morton.” 

IIerena Butter. A story of the Rosary 
and the Shrine of the ‘Star of the Sea.” 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 
These vclumes are a valuable addition 

to our list of books for Catholic children, 


New Publications. 


“Aunt Honor’s Keepsake,” by Mrs. J. 
Sadlier, presents a vivid picture of the 
wrongs and outrages suffered by Catholic 
children and parents from the agents of 
the so-called ‘‘ Juvenile Reformatories.” 
We also have a translation of several in- 
structive tales from the French by the 
same talented writer. Agnes Stewart 
gives us a number of well-written stories 
on the beatitudes. We heartily com- 
mend this effort to provide suitable read- 
ing for Catholic children. It is a press- 
ing want. Their active minds eagerly 
demand something to read. If we do not 
provide safe and proper reading for them, 
they will find that which is not so. 

We have also an addition of six new 
volumes to the “‘ Young Catholic Libra- 
ry,’ published by P. F. Cunningham, 
Philadelphia. The subjects are well cho- 
sen and most of the stories beautifully 
written. We notice, however, at times, 
a straining after high-sounding expres- 
sions—an absence of that simplicity so 
necessary in such tales for children. 
There is also a tendency in writers for 
children to sprinkle in so much of the ro- 
mantic and unreal as to make their story 
a kind of “novelette.’ Such réading 
creates in the mind of the young a fever- 
ish desire for romance, which can only be 


satisfied in after years by the novel. 
There is enough in the realities of life 
to startle and fix the attention of any 


child if properly presented. We trust 
a larger number of books suitable for 
children may be provided by those writ- 
ers who have the time and talent requis- 
ite for the work. We know of no way 
in which they can more usefully employ 
their pen. 

The style in which these volumes are 
issued makes them suitable for gift-books 
and is creditable to the publishers. We 
would also like to see some in plain, 
durable bindings, better suited for the 
hard usage they receive in a Sunday- 
school or parish library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From D. & J. Sapiier & Co., New-York. “ The Bit 
0’ Writin,” and Other Tales. ‘Mayor of Wind- 
Gap and Canvassing,” by the O'Hara Family. 
12mo, pp. 406 and 414. (The above are two new 
volumes of Banim’s works.) Parts 21, 22, 23, and 
24 of d’Artaud’s Lives of the Popes. 

From P. Dononvg, Boston. Annual Report of the 
Association for the Protection of Destitute Roman 
Catholic Children in Boston, from January 1, 1865, 
to January 1, 1866. Pamphilet. 

From P. F. Cunnincnam, Philadelphia. Alphonso ; 
or, the Triumph of Religion. A Catholic Tale. 
12mo, pp. 273. ‘ 

From Rosert H. Jonyston & Co., New-York. The 
Valley of Wyoming: The Romance of its Poetry. 
Also Specimens of Indian Eloquence. Compiled by 
& native of the valley. 12mo, pp. 153, 





